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Part IV. ° 
Cnarter I. 
Containing the first View of Elysium. 


Tue toilsome desert was at length past, and the royal cavalcade 
ascended the last chain of mountains that divided Elysium, or the 
Regions of Bliss, from the Realm of Twilight. As she quitted those 
dim and dreary plains, the spirit of Proserpine grew lighter, and she 
indulged in silent but agreeable anticipations of the scene which she 
was now approaching. On reaching, however, the summit of the moun- 
tainous chain, and proceeding a short distance over the rugged table- 
land into which it now declined, her Majesty was rather alarmed at 
perceiving that her progress was impeded by a shower of flame that 
extended, on either side, as far as the eye could reach. Her alarm, 
however, was of short continuance; for, on the production of his talisman 
by Tiresias, the shower of flame instantly changed into silvery drops of 
rose-water and other delicious perfumes. Amid joyous peals of laughter 
and some slight playful screams on the part of the ladies, the cavalcade 
ventured through the ordeal. Now the effect of this magical bath was 
quite marvellous. A burthen seemed suddenly to have been removed 
from the spirits of the whole party—their very existence seemed 
renewed—the blood danced about their veins in the liveliest manner 
imaginable; and a wild but pleasing titillation ran like lightning 
through their nerves. Their countenances sparkled with excitement ; 
and they all talked at the same time. Proserpine was so occupied with 
her own sensations, that she did not immediately remark the’ extraordi- 
nary change that had occurred in the appearance of the country imme- 
diately on passing this magical barrier. She perceived that their course 
now led over the most elastic and carefully shaven turf; groups of the 
most beautiful shrubs occasionally appeared, and she discovered with 
delight that their flowers constantly opened, and sent forth from their 
bells diminutive birds of very radiant plumage. Above them, too, the 
clouds had vanished, and her head was canopied by a sky, unlike, 
indeed, all things and tints of earth, but which reminded her in some 
degree of the splendour of Olympus. 

Proserpine, restless with delight, quitted her litter, and followed by 
Manto, ran forward to catch the first view of Elysium. 

“Tam quite out of breath,” said her Majesty, ‘‘ and really must sit 
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down on this bank of violets. Was ever anything in the world so 
delightful! Why, Olympus is nothing to it! And after Tartarus, 
too, and that poor unhappy Saturn, and his Titans and his twilight, it 
really is too much for me. How I do long for the view, and yet, some 
how or other, my heart beats so I cannot walk.” 

“ Will your Majesty re-ascend your litter ?”’ suggested Manto, — 

“Oh, no! that is worse than anything. They are a mile behind— 
they are so slow. Why, Manto! what is this?” 

A beautiful white dove hovered in the air over the head of Proserpine 
and her attendant, and then dropping an olive branch into the lap of 
the Queen, flapped its wings and whirled away. But what an olive 
branch! The stem was of agate; each leaf was an emerald; and on 
the largest, in letters of brilliants, was this inscription— 


Che Elpsians to their beautiful Queen! 


“Oh, is it not superb!’ exclaimed Proserpine. “What charming 
people, and what excellent subjects! What loyalty and what taste !” 

So saying, the enraptured Proserpine rose from the bank of violets, 
and had scarcely run forward fifty yards when she suddenly stopped, 
and started with an exclamation of wonder. The table-land had ceased. 
She stood upon a precipice of white marble, in many parts clothed with 
thick bowers of myrtle ; before her extended-the wide-spreading plains 
of Elysium. They were bounded on all sides by gentle elevations 
entirely covered with flowers, and occasionally shooting forward into 
the champaign country; behind these appeared a range of. mountains 
clothed with bright green forests, and still loftier heights behind them, 
exhibiting, indeed, only bare and sharply-pointed peaks glittering with 
prismatic light. The undulating plain was studded in all directions 
with pavilions and pleasure-houses, and groves and gardens glowing 
with the choicest and most charming fruit; and a broad blue river 
wound through it, covered with brilliant boats, the waters flashing with ~ 
phosphoric light as they were cut by the swift and gliding keels. Aud 
in the centre of the plain rose a city,a mighty group of all that was 
beautiful in form and costly in materials—bridges and palaces and 
triumphal gates of cedar and of marble—columns and minarets of gold, 
and cupolas and domes of ivory; and ever and anon appeared delicious 
gardens, raised on the terraces of the houses; and groups of palm 
trees with their tall, thin stems, and quivering and languid crests, rose 
amid the splendid masonry. A sweet soft breeze touched the cheek of 
the entranced Proserpine, and a single star of silver light glittered in 
the rosy sky. 

“*Tis my favourite hour,” exclaimed Proserpine. ‘Thus: have I 
gazed upon Hesperus in the meads of Enna! What ascene! How 
fortunate that we should have arrived at sunset !”’ 

‘“*Ah, Madam!” observed Manto, “in Elysium, the sky is ever 
thus. For the Elysians, the sun seems always to have just set!” 

“ Fortunate people!” replied Proserpine. “In them, immortality 
and enjoyment seem indeed blended together. A strange feeling, half 
of languor, half of voluptuousness, steals over my senses! It seems 
that I at length behold the region of my girlish dreams. Such once | 
fancied Olympus. Ah! why does not my Pluto live in Elysium !” 
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Cuarrer II. 


Containing some account of the Manners of the Biysont, and of the 
Palace of Proserpine, and her strange Dream. 


The Elysians consisted of a few thousand beatified mortals, the only 
occupation of whose existence was enjoyment ; the rest of the popula- 
tion comprised some millions of Gnomes and Sylphs, who did nothing 
but work, and ensured by their labour the felicity of the superior class. 
Every Elysian, male or female, possessed a very magnificent palace in 
the city, and a very elegant pavilion on the plain: these, with a due 
proportion of chariots, horses, and slaves, constituted a proper establish- 
ment. The Sylphs and the Gnomes were either scattered about the 
country, which they cultivated, or lived in the city, where they kept 
shops, and where they emulated each other in displaying the most inge- 
nious articles of luxury and convenience for the enjoyment and accom- 
modation of the Elysians. The townspeople indeed rather affected to 
look down upon the more simple-minded agriculturists ; but if these 
+ sang felt a little mortification in consequence, they might have 
been consoled, had they been aware that their brethren and sisters who 
were in the service of the Elysians avenged their insults, for these latter 
were the finest Gnomes and Sylphs imaginable, and scarcely deigned to 
notice any one who was in trade. Whether there were any coin or other 
circulating medium current in Elysium is a point respecting which [ 
mus: confess I have not sufficient information to decide; but if so, it 
cerwinly would appear that all money transactions were confined to the 
Gnomes and the Sylphs, for the Elysians certainly never paid for anything. 
Perhups this exemption might have been among their peculiar privileges, 
and was a substitute for what we call credit, a convenience of which the 
ancients appear to have had a very limited conception. The invention 
by Jupiter of an aristocratic immortality, as a reward for a well-spent 
life on earth, appears to me to have been a very ingenious idea. It 
really is a reward, very stimulative of good conduct before we shuffle off 
the mortal coil, and remarkably contrasts with the democracy of the 
damned. The Elysians, with a splendid climate, a teeming soil, and a 
nation made on purpose to wait upon them, of course enjoyed themselves 
very much. The arts flourished, the theatres paid, and they had a much 
finer opera than at Ephesus, or at Halicarnassus. Their cookery was 
80 refined that one of the least sentimental ceremonies in the world was 
not only deprived of all its grossness, but was actually converted into an 
elegant amusement, and so famous that their artists were even required 
at ioe If their dinners were admirable, which is rare, their as- 
semblies were amusing, which is still more uncommon. All the arts of 
society were carried to perfection in Elysium ; a dull thing was never 
said, and an awkward thing never done. The Elysians, indeed, being 
highly refined and gifted, for they comprised in their order the very 
cream of terrestrial society, were naturally a very liberal-minded race of 
nobles, and very capable of appreciating every kind of excellence. If 
a Gnome or a Sylph, therefore, in any way distinguished themselves— 
if they sang very well, or acted very well, or if they were at all eminent 
for any of the other arts of amusement, ay! indeed if the poor devils 
could do nothing better than write a poem or a novel, they were sure to 
be noticed by the Elysians, who always bowed to them as they passed 
by, and sometimes indeed even admitted them into their circles. 
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Scarcely had the train of Proserpine rejoined her on the brink of the 
recipice, than they heard the flourish of trumpets near at hand, soon 
lowed by a most complete harmony of many instruments. A chorus 

of very sweet voices was next distinguished, growing each instant more 
loud and clear; and in a few minutes, issuing from a neighbouring 
grove, came forth a band of heroes and beautiful women, dressed in 
dazzling raiment, to greet the Queen. A troop of chariots of the most 
light and airy workmanship followed, and a crowd of Gnomes and Sylphs 
singing and playing on various instruments, and dancing with gestures 
of great grace and delicacy, Congratulating the Queen on her arrival in 
Elysium, and requesting the honour of being permitted to attend her to 
her palace, they ushered Proserpine and her companions to the chariots, 
and soon, winding down a very gradual declivity, they entered the plain. 
If a bird’s-eye view of the capital had enchanted Proserpine, the 
agreeable impression was not diminished, as is generally the case, by her 
entrance into the city. Never were so much splendour and neatness 
before combined. Passing through a magnificent arch, Proserpine en- 
tered a street of vast and beautiful proportions, lined on each side with 
palaces of very various architecture, painted admirably in fresco, and 
richly gilt. The road was formed of pounded marbles of various colours, 
laid Rem in the most fanciful patterns and forming an unrivalled mo-. 
saic ; it was bounded on each side by a broad causeway of jasper, of a 
remarkably bright green, clouded with milk-white streaks, This street 
led to a sumptuous square, forming alone the palace destined for Proser- 
pine. Its several fronts were supported and adorned by ten thousand 
columns imitating the palm and the lotus ; nor is it possible to conceive 
anything more light and graceful than the general effect of this stupen- 
dous building. Each front was crowned with an immense dome of 
alabaster, so transparent that, when the palace was illuminated, the rosy 
heaven grew pale, and an effect similar to moonlight was diffused over 
the canopy of Elysium. And in the centre of the square a Leviathan, 
carved in white coral, and apparently flouncing ia a huge basin of rock 
crystal, spouted forth from his gills a fountain twelve hundred feet in 
height ; from one gill ascended a stream of delicious wine, which might 
be tempered, if necessary, by the iced water that issued from the other. 
At the approach of the Queen, the gigantic gates of the palace, framed 
of carved ma flew open with a thrilling burst of music, and Proser- 
pine found herself in a hall wherein several hundred persons, who formed 
her household, knelt in stillness before her. Wearied with her long 
journey and all the excitement of the day, Proserpine signified to one of 
the Elysians in attendance her desire of refreshment and repose. Im- 
mediately the household rose, and gracefully bowing, retired in silence, 
—while four ladies of the bedchamber, very different from the degfaced 
damsels of the realm of twilight, advanced with a most gracious smile, 
and each pressing a white hand to her heart, invited her Majesty to 
accompany them. Twelve beautiful pages in very fanciful costume, and 
each bearing a torch of cinnamon, preceded them, and Proserpine 
ascended a staircase of turquoise and silver. As she passed along, she 
caught glimpses of costly galleries, and suites of gorgeous chambers, 
but she was almost too fatigued to distinguish anything. A confused 
vision of long lines of white columns, roofs of carved cedar, or ceilings 
glowing with forms of exquisite beauty, walls coyered with lifelike 
tapestry, or reflecting in their mighty mirrors her own hurrying figure, 
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and her picturesque attendants, alone remained.’ She rejoiced when she 
at length arrived in ‘a small chamber, in which preparations evidently 
denoted that it was intended she should rest. It was a pretty little 
saloon brilliantly illuminated, and hung with a epicting a 
party of nymphs and shepherds feasting m an Arcadian scene.. In the 
middle of the chamber a banquet was pene and as Proserpine seated 
herself, and partook of some of the delicacies which a page immediately 
presented to her, there arose, from invisible musicians, a Joyous and 
festive strain, which accompanied her throughout her repast. hen her 
Majesty had sufficiently refreshed herself, and as the banquet was re- 
moving, the music assumed a softer and more subduing, occasionally 
even a solemn tone—the tapestry, slowly shifting, at length represented 
the same characters sunk in repose ; the attendants all this time gradu- 
ally extinguishing the lights, and stealing on tiptoe from the chamber, 
So that, at last, the music, each moment growing fainter, entirely ceased ; 
the figures on the tapestry were scarcely perceptible by the dim lustre of 
a single remaining lamp ; and the slumbering Proserpine fell back upon 
her couch. 

But the Queen of Hell was not destined to undisturbed repose. A 
dream descended on her brain, and the dream was terrible and strange. 
She beheld herself. child, playing,as was her wont, in the gardens of Enna, 
twining garlands of roses, and chasing butterflies. Suddenly, from a bosky 
thicket of myrtle slowly issued forth an immense serpent, dark as night, 
but with eyes of the most brilliant tint, and approached the daughter of 
Ceres. The innocent child, ignorant of evil, beheld the monster without 
alarm. Not only did she neither fly nor shriek, but she even welcomed and 
caressed the frightful stranger, patted its voluminous back, and admired its 
sparkling vision. The serpent, fascinated instead of fascinating, licked 
her feet with his arrowy tongue, and glided about for her diversion in a 
thousand shapes. Emboldened by. its gentleness, the little Proserpine 
at length even mounted on its back, and rode in triumph among her 
bowers. Every day the dark serpent issued from the thicket, and every 
day he found a welcome playmate. Now it came to pass that one day 
the serpent, growing more bold, induced the young Proserpine to extend 
her ride beyond the limits of Enna. Night came on, and as it was too 
late to return, the serpent carried her to a large cave, where it made 
for her a couch of leaves, and while she slept, the affectionate monster 
kept guard for her protection at the mouth of the cavern. For some reason 
or other which was not apparent, for in dreams there are always some 
effects without causes, Proserpine never returned to Enna, but remained 
and resided with cheerfulness in this cavern. Each morning the serpent 
went forth alone to seek food for its charge, and regularly returned with 
a bough in its mouth laden with delicious fruits. One day, during the 
absence of her guardian, a desire seized Proserpine to quit the cavern, 
and accordingly she went forth. The fresh air and fragrance of the 
earth were delightful’to her, and she roamed about unconscious of time, 
and thoughtless of her return. And as she sauntered along, singing to 
herself, a beautiful white dove, even the same dove that had welcomed 
her in the morning on the heights of Elysium, flew before her with its 
wings glancing in the sunshine. It seemed that the bird wished to attract 
the attention of the child, so long and so closely did it hover about her ; 
now resting on a branch, as if inviting capture, aud then skimming away 
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only to return more swiftly ; and occasionally, when for a moment unno- 
ticed, even slightly flapping the rambler with its plume. At length the 
child was taken with a fancy to catch the bird. But no sooner had she 
evinced this desire, than the bird, once apparently so anxious to be no- 
ticed, seemed resolved to lead her a weary chace; and hours flew away 
ere Proserpine, panting and exhausted, had captured the beautiful rover 
and pressed it to her bosom. 

It was, indeed, a most beautiful bird, and its possession repaid her for 
all her exertions. But lo! as she stood, in a wild sylvan scene, caress- 
ing it, smoothing its soft plumage, and pressing its head to her cheek, 
she beheld in the distance approaching her the serpent, and she beheld 
her old friend with alarm. Apparently her misgiving was not without 
cause. She observed in an instant that the appearance and demeanour 
of the serpent were greatly changed. It approached her swift as an 
arrow, its body rolling in the most agitated contortions, its jaws were 
distended as if to devour her, its eyes flashed fire, its tongue was a forked 
flame, and its hiss was like a stormy wind. Proserpine shrieked,—and 
the Queen of Hell awoke from her dream. 


Cuapter III, 


Containing some account of the wonderful Morality of the Elysians. 
Of Helen and Dido. General Society and Coteries. Characters of 
Achilles, Amphion, Patroclus, and Memnon. 


The next morning the Elysian world called to pay their respects to 
Proserpine. Her Majesty, indeed, held a drawing-room, which was 
fully and brilliantly attended. Her beauty and her graciousness were 
universally pronounced enchanting. From this moment the career of 
Proserpine was a series of magnificent entertainments. The principal 
Elysians vied with each other in the splendour and variety of the amuse- 
ments, which they offered to the notice of their Queen. Operas, plays, 
balls, and banquets followed in dazzling succession. Proserpine, who 
was almost inexperienced in society, was quite fascinated. She regretted 
the years she had wasted in her Sicilian solitude; she marvelled that 
she ever could have looked forward with delight to a dull annual visit to 
Olympus; she almost regretted that, for the sake of an establishment, 
she could have been induced to cast her lot in the regal gloom of Tar- 
tarus. Elysium exactly suited her. The beauty of the climate and the 
country, the total absence of care, the constant presence of amusement, 
the luxury, gaiety, and refined enjoyment perfectly accorded with her 
amiable disposition, her lively fancy and her joyous temper. She drank 
deep and eagerly of the cup of pleasure. She entered into all the gay 
pursuits of her subjects ; she even invented new combinations of diver- 
sion. Under her inspiring rule every one confessed that Elysium be- 
vame every day more Elvsian. 

The manners of her companions greatly pleased her. She loved those 
faces always wreathed with smiles, yet never bursting into laughter. She 
was charmed at the amiable tone in which they addressed each other. 
Never weer were people at the same time so agreeable, so obliging, 
and so polished. For in all they said and did might be detected that 
peculiar air of high- breeding which pervades the whole conduct of exist- 
ence with a certain indefinable spirit of calmness, so that your nerves 
are never shaken by too intense an emotion, which eventually produces a 
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painful reaction. Whatever they did, the Elysians were careful never 
to be vehement; a grand passion, indeed, was unknown in these happy 
regions ; love assumed the milder form of flirtation; and as for enmity, 
you were never abused except behind your back, or it exuded itself in 
an epigram, or, at the worst, a caricature scribbled upon a fan. 

There is one characteristic of the Elysians which, in justice to them, 
I ought not to have omitted. They were eminently a moral people. If 
a lady committed herself, she was lost for ever, and packed off imme- 
diately to the realm of Twilight. Indeed, they were so very particular, 
that the moment one of the softer sex gave the slightest symptoms of 
preference to a fortunate admirer, the Elysian world immediately began 
to look unutterable thingsyshrug its moral shoulders, and elevate its 
charitable eye-brows. But if the preference, by any unlucky chance, 
assumed the nobler aspect of devotion, and the unhappy fair one gave 
any inclination of really possessing a heart, rest assured she was already 
half way on the road to perdition. Then commenced one of the most 
curious processes imaginable, peculiar I apprehend to Elysium, but 
which I record that the society of less fortunate ‘ands may avail itself 
of the advantage, and adopt the regulation in its moral police. Imme- 
diately that it was clearly ascertained that two persons of different sexes. 
took an irrational interest in each other’s society, all the world instantly 
went about, actuated by a purely charitable sentiment, telling the most 
extraordinary falsehoods concerning them that they could devise. Thus 
it was the fashion to call at one house and announce that you had de- 
tected the unhappy pair in a private box at the theatre, and immediately 
to pay your respects at another mansion and declare that you had ob- 
served them on the very same day, and at the very same hour, in a boat 
on the river. At the next visit, the gentleman had been discovered 
driving her in his cab; and in the course of the morning, the scene of 
indiscretion was the Park, where they had been watched walking by 
moonlight, muffled up in sables and Cashmeres. 

This curious process of diffusing information was known in Elysium 
under the title of “ being talked about ;” and although the stories thus 
disseminated were universally understood to be fictions, the Elysians 
ascribed great virtue to the proceeding, maintaining that many an indis- 
creet fair one had been providentially alarmed by thus becoming the 
subject of universal conversation—that thus many a reputation had been 
saved by this charitable slander. There were some malignant philo- 
sophers, indeed, doubtless from that silly love of paradox, in all ages 
too prevalent, who pretended that all this Elysian morality was one 
great delusion, and that this scrupulous anxiety about the conduct of 
others arose from a principle, not of Purity, but of Corruption. The 
woman who is “ talked about,” these sages would affirm, 1s generally 
virtuous, and she is only abused because she devotes to one the charms 
which all wish to enjoy. 

Thus Dido, who is really one of the finest creatures that ever existed, 
and who, with a majestic beauty, combines an heroic soul, has made her 
way with difficulty to the Elysian circle, to which her charms and rank 
entitle her; while Helen, who, from her very deb@t, has been surrounded 
by fifty lovers, and whose intrigues have ever been notorious, is the ver 
queen of fashion ; and all this merely because she has favoured fifty 
instead of one, and in the midst of all her scrapes, has contrived to retain 
the countenance of her -husband. 
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Apropos of Dido, the Queen of Carthage was the very person in. all 
Elysium for whom Proserpine took the, greatest liking. Exceedingly 
beautiful, with the most generous temper and the softest heart in the 
world, and blessed by nature. with a graceful simplicity of manner, 
which fashion had never sullied, it really was impossible to gaze upon 
the extraordinary brilliancy of her radiant countenance, to watch the 
symmetry of her superb figure, and to listen to the artless yet lively 
Sbubrvatlons uttered by a voice musical as a bell, without being fairly 
bewitched, 

When we first enter society, we are everywhere ; yet there are few, 
I imagine, who, after a season, do not subside into a coterie. When 
the glare of saloons has ceased to dazzle, and we are wearied with the 
heartless notice of a crowd, we require refinement and sympathy. We 
find them and we sink into a clique. And after all, can the river of life 
flow on more agreeably than in a sweet course of pleasure with those we 
love! To wander in the green shade of secret woods and whisper our 
affection—to float on the sunny waters of some gentle stream, and listen 
to a serenade—to canter with a light-hearted cavalcade over breezy 
downs, or cool our panting chargers in the summer stillness of winding 
and woody lanes—to banquet with the beautiful and the witty—to send 
care to the devil, and indulge the whim of the moment—the priest, the 
warrior, and the statesman may frown and struggle as they like—but 
this is existence, and this, this is Elysium ! . 

So Proserpine deemed when, wearied with the monotony of the great 
world, she sought refuge in the society of Dido and Atalanta, Achilles, 
Amphion, and Patroclus or Memnon. When /£neas found that Dido 
had become so fashionable, he made overtures for a reconciliation, but 
Dido treated him with calm contempt. The pious AZneas, indeed, was 
the aversion of Proserpine. He was the head of the Elysian saints, 
was president of a society to induce the Gnomes only to drink water, 
and was so horrified at the general conduct of the Elysians, that he 
questioned the decrees of Minos and Rhadamanthus, who had _ per- 
mitted them to enter the happy region so easily. The pious Aeneas 
was of opinion that everybody ought to have been damned except him- 
self. Proserpine gave him no encouragement. Achilles was the finest 
gentleman in Elysium. No one dressed or rode like him, He was 
very handsome, very witty, very unaffected, and had an excellent heart. 
Achilles was the leader of the Elysian youth, who were, indeed, devoted 
to him: Proserpine took care, therefore, that he should dangle in -her 
train. Amphion had a charming voice for a supper after the opera. 
He was a handsome little fellow, but not to be depended upon. He 
broke a heart, or a dinner engagement, with the same reckless sentimen- 
tality, for he was one of those who always weep when they betray you, 
and whom you are sure never to see again immediately that they have 
vowed eternal friendship. Patroclus was a copy of Achilles without 
his talents and vivacity, but very elegant and quiet. Of all these, 
Memnon was perhaps the favourite of Proserpine—nor must he be for- 
gotten—amiable, gay, brilliant—the child of whim and impulse—in love 
with every woman he met for four-and-twenty hours, and always mar- 
velling at his own delusion ! 


(To be continued.) 
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YT wap now become quite charmed with the agreeable widow, and 
although I had never had an opportunity of making * distinct 
declaration of my feelings, I yet flattered myself that I had rendered 
her sensible of the preference she had excited by a thousand little 
nameless assiduities, and that sort of watchful devotion which women 
not only readily understand, but very particularly approve of. I began 
se mee revolve in my mind the words which my volatile friend Daly 
had whispered in my ear, and although I never had in my whole com- 

sition, as I hope and believe, one grain of mercenary feeling, still I do 
admit that the fact of Mrs. Fletcher Green’s having so large a sum as 
one hundred thousand pounds at her own disposal was not calculated 
to check the affection which her beauty, accomplishments, and above 
all; her agreeable conservation, had inspired ; and with a consciousness 
that, had she been pennyless, I should haye been equally captivated, 
however prudence might in that case have checked a declaration of my 
seitiments, I resolved to cultivate with an increased assiduity the good 
understanding which existed between us, and lay myself out for an invi- 
tation to her house, which upon several occasions I had already fancied 
I saw hoyering over her rosy lips. 

This manceuvre, however trifling its object may appear to some 
peoplé, was one which required a certain degree of courage as well as 
skill; the consciousness that a man has a point to gain, always more or 
less unnerves him; and many a time in my life, when I have been 
invited to join a party in which there has been some one individual with 
whom I would have given the world to pass the day, the very fear of 
doing what I most longed to do, has induced me to refuse; lest my 
anxiety to accept the bidding might betray me, perhaps to her in whom 
I felt so deep un interest, or to those who, in the character of “ lookers 
on,” might have seen more of the game than the players. 

Mrs. Fletcher Green, however, was a widow, and that does make a 
difference—it was no use shillying-shallying with her—this reflection 
strengthened me in my purpose, and on the Saturday following I went 
to the Opera. I knew her box, which, being on the pit tier, was assail- 
able from the front—a most fortunate circumstance for me, as I did not 
feel. my acquaintance with its owner sufficiently matured to justify my 
calling to the box-keeper “‘ to open Mrs. Fletcher Green’s box” in the 
ordinarily accessible manner, via the lobby. Accordingly I planted 
myself ‘directly in front of the 

“ Shady blest retreat” 


almost as soon as the premier cowp d’archet had hushed the anxious 
amateurs into silence. 

The overture ended—the curtain rose—no Mrs. Fletcher Green. A 
groupe of wretched mummers began the opera, in the garb of priests, with 








* The editor of these papers does not propose to give Mr. Gurney’s narrative 
regularly or entire in this place, but to select certain passages to which avy parti- 
cular interest may appear tu attach itself. 
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grey beards and green wreaths on their heads, led by two more distin. 
guished idiots, who interchanged alternately the softest and most martial 
sentiments of love and glory in the jangle of recitative. The scene ended 
by the history of the murder of a Prince and nine illustrious scions of 
his royal house, quavered forth by a very disagreeable lady to a “ popu- 
lar air’ with variations. Ah, said I, getting quite impatient with the 
absence of our widow, how truly has the Italian Opera likened to 
the pillory, where those who are nailed by the ears expose their heads! 

e storm of sorrow and its accompaniments ended, [ again turned 
and looked into the box—still was the casket without the jewel—I began 
to grow more and more uneasy—I nodded to three or four friends who 
were near me, but I thought not of them—I felt that nervous sinking 
of heart which no man who has not been in a similar situation can duly 
appreciate—the heroes with their tin helmets and leathern armour, their 
painted cheeks, and corked whiskers, and chalked necks, sickened me 
to death—I began to hate everything near me and round me—when, 
sweeter to me than all the harmony of the stage, I suddenly heard the 
running rattle of the rings upon the rods, and turning instinctively to 
the sound, I beheld in the very act of drawing back the curtain destined 
to screen her from the too ardent gaze of the world in general, the 
charming Mrs. Fletcher Green! 

I caught away my eyes, and affected not to have seen her. I thought 
of the owl and the sun—lI believe I trembled—the top of my head was 
so near her hand that I almost fancied it touched me. What should | 
do—turn again and boldly face her—or should I wait a little and affect 
to be surprised at my proximity? why should 1? Dear soul! true, 
most true it is, that she was everything that could be—amiable, delicate, 
charming, and accomplished—but, after all, she was but a woman ; and 
would she be so angry if she really did find out that I had come there 
before the overture began, to secure that particular spot in order to be 
near her? 

I asked myself that question, and I answered it thus—“‘ I do not 
think she will ;—at all events, if she be, it will terminate my pursuit 
of her—better be nipped in the bud,”’ thought I, “than linger.” How- 
ever, I was still young, and it required a considerable exertion to put 
my look in execution—I drew a long breath, and fired it, 

Never shall I forget the beautiful expression of her animated counte- 
nance, when with—what I now believe to have been a feigned—surprise, 
she exclaimed, “Is that you, Mr. Gurney?” extending at the same 
moment that hand which, as I now began to think, would some day be 
entirely my own, I felt confused and delighted—indeed, I am almost 
ashamed to own all that I did feel, for I am sure I must have appeared 
exceedingly silly to her searching and experienced eye ; but if the conde- 
scension which she had in the first instance evinced, somewhat unsteadied 
me, what did I experience when she leant her face over the front of the 
box, and asked me “ whether I had not better come round to them?” 
Her sister was with her—by Jove I felt her breath upon my cheek—I 
could not answer her, but I looked my happiness, and in less than three 
minutes, having, with the courage of a lion, called the “ box-keeper” 
to open the door, found myself seated close beside Aer, whom of all 
women breathing I now the most adored. 


“ I am so delighted,” said she, “to have found you here. I did not 
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know where in the world to send a note to beg of you to come to me this 
evening after the Opera. I have a few people coming—all pleasant 
too—I can’t endure bores—and I was saying to Catherine—my sister— 
I believe, Mr. Gurney, you know my sister?” 

We both bowed. 

“ T was saying to Catherine, I would give the world to know how we 
could get hold of you.” 

“ You are too kind,”’ said I, “* and I too fortunate.”’ 

“ T think, Catherine,” continued my most agreeable friend, “ we had 
better keep him, now we have got him; there’s plenty of room in the 
carriage, and we will undertake to carry you off with us.” 

I was of course beyond measure happy ; and although my felicity was 
occasionally interrupted by the visits of sundry very fine gentlemen, 
since called dandies, of different ages and sizes, who dropped in and 
bowed out of the box during the evening, upon the whole I was well 
satisfied with the state of affairs. 

The opera and ballet over, Mrs. Fletcher Green commissioned me to 
get up her carriage. I obeyed, scarce knowing what I was doing, and 
in due course of time found myself with Mrs. Fletcher Green on one 
arm, and my intended sister-in-law, Miss Catherine Carter, on the 
other. 

Two such charming people I never yet had fallen in with, and what- 
ever impressions had been made upon me while seeing her only like a 
bright star in other spheres, it was heightened into perfect ecstacy when 
I saw Mrs. Fletcher Green “ at home.’’: 

Her house—often have I passed its door since full of recollections— 
was near Hyde Park. A suite of charming rooms, charmingly fitted 
up, received us ; there were flowers, and drawings, and books, and lutes, 
and flutes, piano-fortes, harps, guitars, a little fat spaniel, and a large 
cockatoo, and boxes, and bags, and ottomans, and sofas, and low chairs, 
and long chairs, and easy chairs; and in the middle stood a table 
affectedly covered with tea-cups, and tea-pots, and fruits, and wines, 
fowls, and all sorts of things; and some of the party had arrived. 

** Is not mine a dear nice comfortable house?” said Mrs. Fletcher 
Green, taking my hand kindly and hospitably ; “‘ now we have shown 
you the way be Ber shall say no more—I am always at home to people 
I am fond of.” 

“ Yes,” added Catherine, who was as fresh and as wild as a mountain 
roe, with thick curling hair, and eyes like a gazelle, “ I’m sure you'll 
like us when you know us better; there is such a thing as sympathy in 
the world, and we like you.” 

“ Fascinating creatures !” thought I. 

The room began to fill with the élite of Mrs. Fletcher Green’s friends ; 
—peers, poets, painters, a quondam cabinet minister or two, (I believe a 
bishop, but to that, at this distance of time, I will not swear,) and some 
odiously interesting foreigners, who were so exceedingly free and easy 
in their addresses to my admirable widow, that they kept me in a per- 
petual feveret,—formed the groupe, adorned and sanctified by the pre- 
sence of some lovely women, whose names [ had better not mention ; 
beautiful mothers with lovely daughters; young wives without their 
husbands ; young husbands without their wives; in short, it was all 
fascination, and when a few glasses of sillery, bien fraypé—the night 
was so hot—had overcome the diffidence I felt at my sudden augmentation 
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of intance, I became gay and happy. How,gould [be otherwise? 
Mrs. Fi tcher Green had placed me next her, and [found my conversa. 
tion grow extremely effective, until I could see,, by, the expressions of 
various countenances, that I- was hewning rather ar; a conclusion 
to which I was most specially drawn by the fact that an old lady;—the 
only, upon the seene,—who had never moved. a muscle of her face, 
since her arrival, nor opened her mouth except to put some grapes into 
it, at the end of one of my observations upon things .in general, which 
created a laugh, lifted her glass to her eye and looked towards me ; it 
was clear she did not like what she saw, for she dropped the glass she 
had in her hand after a momentary glance, and betook , herself to an- 
other glass which stood beside her. } 

Catherine went to the piano-forte, a Lady Caroline somebody followed 
her, and a quiet, gentlemanly man, who, like the old lady, had as yet 
said nothing, followed Lady Caroline. I could not make out why my 
charming widow had asked him. I now found out he was good /for. 
singing ; and these three sang—and nothing was more popular in those 
times— Moore's “ O, Lady fair.” _ Moore, too, was present. himself, and 
his eyes sparkled with pleasure as the beautiful harmony swelled upon 
his ear ; and he ee exhibited his gratitude by singing, for the first 
time he ever sang it, I believe, to others, “ Love’s young dream.’ .,I 
had never heard him before. I never heard anything so beautiful. 
Without much voice, he expressed the feelings and sentiments he had: 
himself embodied with a tenderness and sweetness as indescribable now, 
as they were then incomparable. 

And so wore on the night, until the night at last was quite worn out. 
Mrs. Fletcher Green had been more delightful than ever: she. talked of 
love,—aye, of widow’s love, too,—in reference, as she professed, to a very 
beautiful widow who was present; but, inexperienced as I was at that 
period, [ could not but somerenene the true bearing of my fair friend’s 
hypothesis ;—indeed, she did not seem very anxious to conceal her real 
meaning ; and when eventually the joyous party broke up, her last words 
were, “ Remember, Mr. Gurney, what I said about the widow ;—-faint 
heart never won fair lady.” 

It was a beautiful morning when I left her door. . London stood 
bright and smokeless; the streets which, in the noon of day, crowded 
with passengers, look long and foggy, now cleared of the countless 
living objects which then throng them, seemed shortened .to the sight. 
There was a freshness in the air as the breeze blew on my face, which 
was burning, and I felt my young heart beat with satisfaction at the recol- 
lection of the occurrences of the last few hours. It was evident that the 
widow, if I chose it, was my own. I admit that. her gaiety of manner 
and liveliness of conversation were not observable, particularly with. re- 
gard to at ae : she was gay, and lively, and kind, and agreeable to all; 
yet she selected me to be next her,—she talked, too, to me.of love, 


spoke of the happiness of married life,—expressed her belief that the 
beautiful widow to whom I have just alluded would marry again,,;| Now 
all this, considering she was a beautiful widow herself, seemed. something 
to build my hopes upon, 
Seven thousand pounds per annum in money and estates.was what 
er 


Daly said she had brought her husband, . There were, no children, left. 
These must, of course, still be her own; with seven thousand a-year in 
addition to my own three hundred and forty, I could do something.—As 
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sjoke goes! of the’ senior lieutenant at Portsmouth, it ‘was! cl i 
IT baal een bréd to the law, the law would never have bah! =m 
nie;and‘as? I'stood in the world, it seemed as if this was a most criti- 
period of my life. I would not have married an Empress but for 
herself‘ alone; yet, as [ before argued, the woman is delightful,—she 
would be delightful if she were pennyless ;—the fortune does not dete- 
riorate from her attractions,—a gold frame sets off a good picture, al- 
though it only.exposes the faults of a bad one. I'll have her. 

I recollect saying these words—aye, as well as if it were but yester- 
day—just as I was crossing Bond-street, from Bruton-street to Conduit- 
street, ‘ Faint heart never won fair lady.”” So she said; and J say, 
“No clever woman ever says anything without meaning something. 
The iron is hot, I’ll strike,—the sun. shines, 1’ll1 make my hay,—to- 
morrow shall decide the question.” 

And'so it did, as shall be forthwith shown, 

Aftera restless prostration of body for some hours, I rose feverish, and 
ouen not \refreshed, to breakfast. I had not slept; for who can 
sleep when the heart and mind are so actively engaged in anticipations 
such as those in which I now indulged?. I breakfasted,—that is, 1 ate 
some tasteless toast, and drank some equally tasteless tea: everything of 
this world, worldly was secondary to the one great object in my view. 
Nevertheless, I went to church—St. George’s, Hanover-square—and I 
believe I was as devout as my neighbours ; for, strange as it may seem, I 
think, at least I did then, perhaps uncharitably, that one-half of the con- 
gregation came to look at the other half; and that, while the lips were 
mechanically repeating the responses, the eyes were travelling strangely to 
the right and to the left. If it be not so even now, how can we account 
for the accuracy with which the devout church-goer comes home to 
luncheon full of the minutest particulars of dress, position, and conduct 
of the rest of the “gathered together ?”’ And yet, such is the advantage 
of external show, and such the value of appearances, that being a regular 
church-goer gives the hypocritical sinner a ten-fold advantage in, society 
over the infinitely more innocent individual, who is not so constant in 
his attendance on divine service, but whose heart is more often com- 
muning with God. 

Upon the occasion to which I refer, I remember perfectly well 
that Iwas most particularly attentive. I felt that I was about to 
incura heavy responsibility, and all that I can charge myself with 
in the way of irregularity of proceeding was, as I take it, much to my 
credit:' When the psalms were given out, I did not catch the number, 
and not wishing to seem less versed in what was going on than my 
neighbours, I opened my prayer-book, not where other people had 
opened theirs, but at the service of matrimony, which, upon that par- 
ticular day, appeared ‘seriously interesting to me ;—I say seriously, for 
I houestly confess the obligations therein imposed, are of a much more 
important character than the generality of people who plight their faith 
at the‘altar seem to consider them. 

The sermon ‘was, or appeared so to me, a very long one,—the matter - 
Was not attractive,—the manner of the preacher even less so; and I admit 
thaty when he concluded, I felt more pleased than I ought to have felt, and 
that'my-pleasure was not of that particular character which it ought to 
have been at the conclusion of my devotions, 
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I was again in the street,—again my thoughts reverted to the great 
enterprise of the day. “'fo be, or not to be,” that was the question. 
Sunday, too,—the better day the better deed. I felt an impulse.—As the 
Quakers say, “ the spirit moved me.” Such a woman might be snapped 
up; opportunities like this did not occur every hour. It was decided — 
and accordingly I slackened my pace, in order to give her time to com- 
pose herself after her return from church, and to catch her before people 
dropped in, as seemed to be the custom of her house, to luncheon. 

I was embarked on a new venture—trying a new style of address— 
I had certainly been lucky in other cases; and although, in the con- 
clusion of my earlier love-affair, I was not entirely successful, inasmuch 
as circumstances prevented my reaping the happiness which I might 
have enjoyed under a more favourable conjuncture—I had won a heart 
—but that was a young, gentle, timid, beating heart, which, perhaps, had 
never throbbed before I set it in motion—in my own opinion it never 
throbbed afterwards in the same way—but here I was to make my 
advances upon a clever, experienced, worldly woman, whose younger 
sister seemed very much to resemble in character and description the 
amiable girl who, at first, was, and (I ought not to have admitted it at 
this particular crisis) to the last, kept possession of my affections ; and | 
wavered a little even on the edge of my declaration, as to whether | 
should adopt the younger and discard the elder lady. The consciousness 
that the latter had exhibited infinitely more “kindness and consideration 
towards me than the former, decided me. Yet, still I lingered about 
the streets, cold, nervous, sick—if she refused me, I should be shut out 
of her agreeable society—perhaps not—friendship might still be left for 
us. I could almost hear my heart beat as I turned up Brook-street in 
my way to her house —well—but “ faint heart never won fair lady ”’— 
and 80, it was to be ; and I knocked as boldly as I could at the door—it 
was opened—Mrs. Fletcher Green was at home—and in five minutes | 
was in the dear boudoir, with the adorable creature herself—but Cathe- 
rine was there too; and beside her, a guardsman, whose name I forget, 
and a Count something, whose name ended in Sko, or Sky, as Counts’ 
names very often do. 

It was now evident to me that Miss Carter must be a fortune as 
well as her sister, for the Count was unremitting in his attentions to 
her; the Captain rather devoted himself to our hostess, but again she 
exhibited her preference for me, and again made me sit beside her 
during luncheon, which was protracted, by agreeable conversation, until 
nearly four o’clock. I began now to be anxious for my opportunity—I 
began, moreover, to fear that it would not offer, but at last the assi- 
duous Count made a move, and promising to meet the ladies afterwards 
in the park, retired. 

“ Mr. Gurney,”’ said Mrs. Fletcher Green, “if you have nothing 


better to do, dine here to day—we shall not be more than half-a-dozen.” 
* Do,” said Catherine. 


What could I say? 

* Will you, Captain Lark ?” 

* Too happy,” said the gallant Captain. 

“If you mean to ride, Catherine,” said Mrs. Fletcher Green, “ it is 


time to get ready; it takes her at least an hour to prepare herself for 
horseback.” 
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“Ten minutes, you mean,”’ said Catherine; “ however, [ will go, and 
leave you to the beaux,” 

‘«‘T must run away,”’ said the Captain. 

I wish you would, thought I. 

“ Well, then, I shall leave my sister to the special care and protec- 
tion of Mr. Gurney,”’ said Catherine. 

“You are too obliging, Kate,”’ said Mrs. Fletcher Green, with a look 
which convinced me that, although she meant it to sound ironical, she 
really felt herself very much obliged to her. 

“ Adieu till dinner-time,”’ said the Captain, and away went he in 
company with the fascinating Kate, she to dress, and he to ride. 

The period had now arrived—the moment to which I had so long 
looked forward was at hand. Mrs, Fletcher Green seemed to me to be 
instantaneously aware of my awkwarduess; she seated herself on a 
sofa, and made a sort of sign which I could not but construe into an 
invitation to sit beside her; there was a lurking devil in her eye—I saw 
that she already anticipated the course I was about to pursue—lI felt 
conscious that I had betrayed myself—but I could not immediately 
begin a conversation likely to lead directly to the point—a momentary 
silence therefore ensued—she saved me a world of trouble, and relieved 
me from all my embarrassment. 

Pd said she, “ did you dream of the beautiful widow last 
nig t ” 

“T should not like to confess my dreams,” said I, “at all events to 

4? 

“What! do you think I should turn evidence against you, and show 
you up to Lady Harriet ?”” said my fair companion, 

“T certainly did not dream of her,’ said I. 

“T am afraid, then,” replied Mrs, Fletcher Green, “that you are not 
very susceptible—she is lovely—and I could tell you something that 
might please you; to be sure it might spoil you, for men’s heads are very 
easily turned.”’ 

“T admit that,” said I; “ but I do not exactly think your house the 
most favourable sphere for Lady Harriet’s display.” 

“Why!” exclaimed she, “ what has my poor dear darling house done 
to merit your disapprobation ?”’ 

“Nothing,” said I, ‘“ But when you are in it, it seems almost as 
presumptuous, as I am sure it is unwise, for pretenders to admiration 
to come within its circle.’ 

“What!” said my fair friend, ‘do you really think me so very agree- 
able? Upon my word, you do me the greatest possible honour; but I 
am not blind—you cannot compare me with Lady Harriet—she is 
younger than I am—and, as for person, she is lovely.” 

“ Granted,” said I; “but where is the intellect to illuminate those 
regularly formed features of hers—where is the mind to animate the 
eee there the intellect to captivate—where, in short, are all those 
charms ——— ?”? 

“Which I,” interrupted Mrs. Fletcher Green, “ possess in such 
abundance.” 

“ You have saved me the trouble of finishing my sentence,” said I. 

“Oh! you must know,” said Mrs. Fletcher Green,” that I am quite 
aware of all my own perfections. It would be the height of affectation 
i me not to feel and to know that I am tolerable enough—that I am 
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good-natured, high-spirited, and love fun to my heart; but it would be 
the height of folly in me to suppose that I resembled Lady Harriet in 
any of those attractions which place her in the first rank of our 
leading beauties.” 

“ Undeceive yourself,” said I, warming with my subject, “there is 
not a human being on the face of the earth, who could for a moment 
hesitate in a decision on that point.” 

“ How agreeable,” said Mrs. Fletcher Green, “it would be if a 
woman could but bring herself to believe all the pretty things men say to 
her. I dare say, the moment you leave this house, you will go to some 
of your friends, whom I[ don’t know, and show me and Kate up for 
two mad women, full of flightiness and folly, and, in the ordinary course 
of worldly proceedings, turn up your hands and eyes, and wonder how 
two silly creatures at our time of life can make such fools of ourselves.” 

* You do me the greatest injustice,” said I. 

* Perhaps I do,” said my fair hostess ; “but I do not do the world 
generally injustice. I tell you mirth and laughing are my delight—I get 
together all the pleasant people I can—I make my house agreeable—I 
select those who like to meet each other—I never permit any serious dis- 
cussion or grave debate. What you saw last night is a fair specimen of 
our living ; and yet, I am quite aware that this, which is innocence itself, 
and has only the demerit of being a little unlike the ordinary run of 
humdrum society, gives vast umbrage to some of the ultra stiff prudes 
and sages, who, when they see other people happy, shake their old 
empty heads and croak out—‘ Ah, something bad will come of it!’”’ 


“Do not, pray, class me amongst the empty-headed,” said I. “ You 
have opened Elysium to me, and I am but too happy ; although, per- 
haps, that very happiness my lead to misery.” 

“ There,”” exclaimed Mrs. Green, “ that’s it. You are like the odious 
frumps I have just been talking of—‘* something bad will come of it.’” 

“ Not bad,” said I, hesitatingly, “‘ but to me, perhaps, much wretched- 


” 


ness 

“My dear Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs. Fletcher Green, “ what can you 
mean—wretchedness to you ?”” 

“Yes; to be shown a gleam of such happiness, only to be excluded 
from it eternally.” 

“Why,” said the lady, “who is going to exclude you ?—you are as 
welcome as flowers in May. Kate and I have made up our minds to be 
extremely fond of you; and we have resolved to make you one of our 
most obedient and faithful knights.” , 

“There are circumstances,” said I, “which qualify the brightest 
pleasures—a dread of something—an apprehension—I feel myself 
unable to explain my meaning—I dare not—but—you will forgive me 
—your manner to me has been so kind—perhaps, too kind—that my 
whole heart and soul are enchained by the fascinations which surround 
me—conscious, too, lam of my own demerits—I dare not venture to 
say all i feel.” 

Here I became overcome by my feelings, which were ardent and sin- 
cere. I looked at my Amelia—I thought of her at that moment by her 
Christian name—there was an indescribable softness and sweetness in 
the expression of her countenance—no frown—no pride—no resent- 
ment—it was a look— 


* More in sorrow than in anger.’ " 
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_,, "Good heayens, Mr, Gurney !’? said she ; “what can you mean? I 
‘have, too high an opinion of you to 5 that you'mean either to 
uct is a most cutting ‘satire 
upon my behaviour to you. You are like the rest of the world, of, 
at all events, like the rest of your sex. You ‘attribute to motives and 
i iples, unknown to innocent and mirthful hearts, actions the result 
of high spirits, and then venture to do that which nothing upon earth 
but the height of ee upon my part, or the extreme of presump- 
tion upon yoyrs, could possibly account for.” 

“ Calm yourself, dearest woman,” said I. “ You cannot so much 
mistake me. I may have erred—I may have presumed upon what I 
had flattered myself was your kind and delightful preference; but do 
you--can you imagine, presumptuous as I admit my declaration to be, 
that I can have any but the best, and purest, and most honourable 
motives ?”” 

* You are a very extraordinary n,” replied Mrs. Fletcher Green. 
* You admit a declaration, and of your honourable motives. Why, 
my dear Mr. Gurney, if I could bring myself to believe you serious, I 
should attribute such conduct, coupled with such language, to madness.” 

“Ts there,” said I, “ is there,—and pray hear me patiently, whatever 
may be the result,—is there anything like madness—except, perhaps, 
in having been betrayed into this confession,—is there anything like 
madness in a devoted admiration of qualities, talents, virtues, and ac- 
complishments like yours? My whole heart and soul, [ repeat it, are 
devoted to you; and if the tenderest care and affection—if a life con- 
secrated to you, can justify the appeal, assure yourself that no human 
being can be more ardent, more sincere, than I am in P 

“ In what ?”? exclaimed the lady, who appeared rather alarmed at m 
earnestness, and who, withdrawing her hand, which I had clasped, add 
really agitated, “ What do you mean?—what can you mean??? 

“ Recollect,’”? said I, “ dearest woman, your axiom of last night as 
to faint hearts. You have made me bold; do not make me entirely 
wretched.”” 

“* Good heavens! are you in your senses?” said Mrs. Fletcher Green. 

* Perfectly,” replied i. ** All I seek on earth is a return of that 
feeling which you have inspired. To plight my faith at the altar—to 
vow eternal fidelity—to pledge my soul to my affection—is the height of 
my ambition.” 

The moment I had uttered these words, the look of astonishment and 
dismay which had characterized her countenance disappeared : a totally 
different expression illumined her features ; I saw my advantage. Judge 
my delight when my fair companion took my hand in hers, and said, in 
a tone of exquisite sweetness, “ Are you in earnest, Mr. Gilbert? Am 
I to attribute to such an honourable sentiment, and such a desperate 
resolution, the conversation which has just passed between us?” 

“Indeed, indeed you may,” said I. “ Only let me have the permission 
to hope from your sweet lips, and my happiness is complete.” 

“My dear Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs, Fletcher Green, with one of her 
Bweetest looks, her bright eyes twinkling like stars—“ my dear Mr. 
Gurney, what can I say ?” 

And at this particular juncture the door opened, and Miss Kitty 
Carter appeared, habited for her ride. : 
Oct.—voL, XLII, NO, CLXVI. M 
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I never wished a girl at Old Nick till that moment, , 


What !” said “ you two here all this time! Upon my 
word, rather a lengthened ¢éte-d-téte. I hope your conversation has 
been interesting.” 

I hated her still more. 
“ 


It has, my dear Catherine,” said Mrs. Green.—I wondered whether 

tell her before my face what we had been talking about.— 
“ And it has excited me very much; and, at all events, shown me the 
ity of taking one step which I had hitherto omitted to take.” 

Then I anticipated her ordering me out of the house; but I was mis- 
taken. I confess I thought that my fair Amelia appeared to be strug- 
gling hard to conceal a laugh, and that I considered rather as a display 
of want of feeling; yet she rpg | was struggling. Perhaps I was 
wrong in my judgment, And while I was debating as to what I ought 
to do, having just worked up to the very dénowement of my affair, she 
turned to me, after having made a signal to her sister, no doubt perfectly 
understood by her,—every family has its private code,—and said, with 
as much composure as if nothing whatever had occurred, “I must leave 

ou now ; but remember you dine with us at seven,” 

I bowed—blushed up to the eyes—she shook hands with me—the 
result was evident—I was accepted. Upon the strength of this encou- 

t I shook hands sociably with Kate, and bounded rather than 
walked down the stairs, and so forth into the atreet, 

It is true I would have much rather that the fair rider had been quite 
as long habiting herself as her sister said she would be, so that I might 
have concluded my treaty, and signed and sealed it on the lips of my 
dearest Amelia. I had a strong notion at that time of signing and seal- 
ing—however, the last shake of the hand was enough. The not showing 
me up to her sister, too, was conclusive. She was not angry,—no, not 
she ; it was, in fact, a settled thing. Never was man so happy, so elated. 
Wit, beauty, accomplishments, seven thousand a-year, and a delightful 
sister-in-law to break the foujours perdrixism of a matrimonial téte-2 
t@te,—all this, and a fine place in the country, horses, hounds, battues, 
archeries, races, fétes, soirées dansantes, and déjefinés dinatoires ;— 
what a vision! Should not I be popular?—should not I be a star of 
the first itude with such a wife, so well known in the gay and 
learned world, without one bit of the Prussic acid of bluism about her- 
self? Harps, honeysuckles, nectar, postilions, love, ecstasy, champagne, 
bowers, flowers, music, painting,—all—everything. Gold cornices, 
ten-guinea boot-jacks, and every other necessary of life could be afforded 
with seven thousand pounds a-year; at least, so I thought then; hav- 
ing only, at that period of my existence, four hundred and thirty pounds 
per annum—just enough to find a moderately well-dressing man in shoe- 
atrin 

How the hours seemed to crawl from four until seven! Absorbed in 
a dream of delight, I lay on my sofa, and conjured up the events of the 
evening,—Captain Lark dying of envy ; Count Sko Sky, or whatever it 
was, in an agony of despair; and I handing my Amelia to table, sitting 
next her, whispering soft things, and looking still softer ones. “ Remem- 
ber seven !” said my Amelia, with a witchery more impressive than the 
“ Remember twelve !”’ of the illustrious Siddons. I never was quite so 
near being mad as during those two hours; but, as the Italian proverb 
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says, * Non vient di che non venga sera ;’? and at length seven o’clock 
came. 

I flattered miyself, although no beauty, I had made the best of myself. 
My netkeloth was a pattern; my hair assiduously curled ; my coat, of 
Stultz’s best, displayed, with an under-waistcoat of cerulean blue,—I 
speak of years in which the more recent splendour of the outer waist- 
coat was unknown ;—and thus elated, I proceeded to the scene of m 
past triumph and my future glory. The very servants in the hall 
seemed to have obtained information of the result of my assault of the 
forenoon. I was received with marked attention, deference, and civility ; 
ushered into the drawing-room, where I found Lark, the Count, and 
Lord Somebody, whose name I could not make out, and a learned phi- 
Josopher, who had been invited, not more for his own merits than because 
it was pleasant to a very agreeable lady, who was also present, to meet 
him; a young, awkward cousin of my Amelia’s, just from Eton, was 
the sixth of the party, besides myself, neither our fair hostess nor her 
sister having yet made their appearance. 

We stood about the room looking at each other as if we could gladly 
have cut each other’s throats, Lark and the Count remaining aloof and 
talking apart, the philosopher flirting with the blue lady, and the lord 
and the lout appearing riot to be conscious that I was made of the same 
materials as themselves. It was a painful quarter of an hour, broken 
only by the arrival of a Mr. Flanneky, a red-faced gentleman from the 
Sister Island, with powder and brass buttons, looking very much like a 
second or third-rate butler—what part of the play he was to act I did 
not exactly know, but I very soon determined, let his province be what it 
might, that he should have his congé within ten days of my accession to 
the throne of that establishment. 

At length my darling woman appeared, and with her, Catherine. Her 

nce, like that of the sun, diffused a genial warmth around—every- 
seemed animated at her oo and I said to myself, “ How 
delightful it will be, when I call this creature my own, to see her 
adorning and delighting every circle of which she will be the centre ! ” 
Sens Mr. Gurney,” said the fascinating woman, “ how is your 
?”? 

* Oh,” said Miss Carter, “ upon my word it is not fair to worry him 
with questions after that long ¢éte-a-t@te. What do you think, Lord 
Melancourt ? My sister and Mr. Gurney were actually closeted three 
quartérs of an hour to-day; and do what I will, I cannot get her to tell 
me what the subject of their conversation was, and in general she is the 
most candid creature alive.” 

His Lordship made a sort of unintelligible noise, without moving a 
muscle of his face, and looked at me as if I had been a pickpocket. I 
felt annoyed and gratified—gratified that Amelia had not confided our 
conversation to her sister, and annoyed at the playfulness of manner in 
which she inquired after my head. 

Dinner was announced. Of course Lord Melancourt took Mrs. Green 
—I wished him anywhere but where he was; the Sko Sky count took 
the blue lady who had rank; the philosopher took Catherine ; and Lark, 
the lout, and I, brought up the rear—Mr. Flanneky bowing to me as I 
motioned him to go forward, with a whispered “‘Oh no, I am at home.’® 
Are you? thought I ; then make the = of it, for if you make this your 
M 
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home this day three months, I’ll eat you. I never saw such an odious mul- 
berry-faced animal in my life; he seemed to me as ugly as Lucifer, and 
ai as Methuselah—lI believe, from what I have since heard, he was 
then about five-and-forty, and I was five-and-twenty—voila la difference. 

Mr. Flanneky took the bottom of the table ; Lord Melancourt the top, 
having my Amelia on one side of him, and the blue on the other; Kate 
was separated from me by Lark, so that between him and my aversion, 
the croupier, was I posted—seeing Paradise, and feeling something quite 
the contrary. I never passed a more unpleasant two hours in my life. 
I kept my eye fixed on my beloved widow, and once or twice I caught a 
responsive glance, but I did not half like her manner to the Viscount 
—it was clear they were old acquaintances ; they used conventional jokes, 
and made references to other days, and to events of which I was ignorant. 
The blue lady began to lecture on geology, and the learned professor 
descanted much upon certain affinities and combinations, which, with a 
head full of affinities and combinations of a very different nature, did not 
in the slightest degree interest me. Indeed I was so tormented by what 
appeared to me Amelia’s inconsiderate conduct, that I rejoiced rather 
than regretted when the ladies retired. 

The after-dinner conversation was flat ; the Count entertained us with 
a history of his various houses in different parts of Europe—the profes- 
sor drew his chair near Mr, Flanneky’s, and conversed with him in an 
under tone of voice—the lout went away, and the lord went to sleep ; 
and much after this fashion did we dissipate another hour, when we 
repaired to the drawing-room. Here we found several “ refreshers,”’ 
and the party began to assume a liveliness which it did not possess before ; 
but to me its increase was of no avail, for Mrs. Fletcher Green was so 
occupied with her different female visiters that I could not get an oppor- 
tunity of saying a word to her confidentially ; she however rallied my 
spirits, by coming up to me and bidding me stay, for there would be a 

hé and some music, late. This was balm tomy wounds, and I fell into 
conversation with Captain Lark, who was really an agreeable person, 
and who appeared more amiable to me from not having apparently any 
design either upon Amelia or Catherine. 

Things went on in this way till about eleven o’clock, when a gentle- 
man past the middle age made his appearance in the drawing-room, 
whom I had never seen before: he seemed to know everybody, and 
everybody seemed to know him—he was in a morning dress, and had 
evidently just arrived from a journey. I did not half like his manner, 
either to Amelia or Catherine; he had a free and easy way of speaking, 
which sounded extremely unpleasant to my ears, and the sort of swag- 
gering command he appeared to assume perfectly disgusted me. He 
made no apology for appearing in boots; and called Miss Carter, Kitty, 
as if he were upon the best terms not only with himself, but her. 

I availed myself of the earliest opportunity of making inquiries as to 
this self-important gentleman, at the fountain-head ; and indeed [ in- 
tended to let Amelia see, without displaying any symptoms either of jea- 
lousy or bad temper, that I did not quite like this coarse man’s familiarity. 

“ Pray,” said I, stopping her, as she was passing into the other room, 
“ who is your friend in the boots ?” 

“* Mercy on me!” said Amelia, “ that’s just it,’—this was a favourite 
phrase of hers,—“ now I can account for it all—don’t you know ?—” 
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“ Not I, upon my word,”’ said I. 

“T have been very remiss, then,’ replied she ; “ come, let me introduce 
you to him—he is an excellent creature—a little tired now, and perhaps 
not in the best humour; however, he will, I am sure, be delighted to 
make your acquaintance.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ but I am not so sure that I am so anxious to make 
his.”” 

“ Oh fie, Mr. Gurney,” said Catherine, who was standing close by ; 
“ why Amelia will murder you! ” 

We had sidled forwards to the chair in which the respectable gentle- 
man had ensconced himself, and stood before him. 

“ Fletcher, dear,” said my Amelia, “ this is Mr. Gurney, an acquaint- 
ance we have made since you left town. Mr. Gurney—my husband.” 

Now I only put it to any human being just to imagine what my feel- 
ings were at this moment. It would have been mercy in anybody to 
have killed me instantly. In the morning I had opened my heart to the 
beautiful widow—had, as I fancied, been accepted; and here, in the 
evening, was presented to her great fat living husband. The folly, the 
stupidity of which I had been guilty—TI had never seen the man—lI had 
never heard his name mentioned. I concluded there was no Fletcher 
Green. Daly never told me there was a husband—not a soul ever referred 
tohim. Mrs. Fletcher always talked of her house, and her horses, and will 
ye come to see me? It seemed he was ill matched—lived much in 
the country—his pursuits were diametrically opposite to hers—they 
never interfered, and very seldom met, although on the best possible 
terms—but how should I know that? and how singularly applicable 
were her conversations about widows and faint hearts! 1 bowed, and 
stammered out something—the coup de grace was only wanting. Mrs. 
Fletcher Green gave it with one of her sweetest smiles— 

“ Perhaps you will come here to luncheon to-morrow, Mr. Gurney, 
and improve your acquaintance with Fletcher ?” 

She saw the shot had told—the kindness of her heart had overcome 
her love of mischief—and withdrawing me for a moment, she said— 

‘* Forgive me for not having explained all this before. It is somewhat 
a severe reflection upon me that you should have heard so little of m 
husband as to have fallen into the mistake of this morning—forget it 
altogether—assure yourself I appreciate your good opinion. I have not 
breathed a syllable to Catherine, for both our sakes. It is useless talking 
of what might be, but which cannot be. Do, in kindness and sincerity, 
be what you may, and what I am sure you will be, my friend. Now let 
us see if the Thé is ready ; and mind you are in good spirits—else I shall 
think you are offended with me, and, what would be still more painful, 
that you think ill of me.” 

I could make no answer to this soothing speech, and suffered her to 
lead me like a child to the table, where some of the laughing guests were 
already seated. All the rest of the affair was chaos. I heard sounds, 
but understood nothing ; and, despite of my kind hostess’s encouraging 
speeches, got away as soon as I possibly could. Of Mr. Fletcher Green 

I saw no more that night; and of Mrs. Fletcher Green, agreeable and 
delightful as she was, I never had courage or spirits to see more, after 
the next morning. 
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DON AND ROTHER: 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


AGatn we meet, where often we have met, 
Dear Rother! native Don! 
We meet again to talk, with vain regret, 
Of deedless aims! and years, remember'd yet— 
The past and gone! 


We meet again—perchance, to meet no more! 
Oh! Sonat the heart ! 
I hear a voice, unvoyaged billows o'er, 
That bids me hasten to their pathless shore, 
And cries, “ Depart !" 


“ Depart!” it cries; “ why linger on the stage 
Where virtues are veil’d crimes ? 
Have I not read thee, ev'n from youth to age, 
Thou blotted book, with only one bright pege— 
Thy honest rhymes 


“ De e Drone! what fruit-producing flower 
Pea thou rear'd on the ails ? 
What useful moments count’st thou in thine hour ? 
What victim hast thou snatch'd from cruel power ? 
What tyrant slain?” 


I will obey the Power whom all obey. 
Yes, rivers of the heart ! 
O'er that blind deep where morning casts no ray, 
To cheer the helmless wanderer on his way, 
I will depart. 


But first, oh, rivers of my childhood! first, 
My soul shall talk with you ; 
For on your banks my infant thoughts were nursed ; 
Here, from the bud the spirit’s petals burst, 
When life was new. 


Before my fingers learn'd to play with flowers, 
My feet through flowers to stray ; 
Ere my tongue lisp'd, amid your dewy bowers, 
Its first glad hymn to mercy’s sunny showers, 
And air, and day ; 


When, in my mother's arms, an infant frail, 
Along your windings borne, 
My blue eye caught your glimmer in the vale, 
Where halcyons darted o'er your willows pale, 
On wings like morn ; 


Ye saw my feelings round that mother grow, 
Like green leaves round the root. 


Then thoughts with danger came, and flowered like woe ; 


But deeds—the odorous deeds, that blush and glow— 
Deeds are the fruit. 
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What doth the man but what the child hath done ? 
We live, we speak, we move ! 
The best of all who prate beneath the sun, 
The praised of all who smile, and talk, and run, 
But live and love. 


And if the best are like the useless gem 
That shines in idle state, 
Heavy on them who crush the useful stem— 
Heavy will fall the hand of God on them 
Who live and hate! 


Who bruise the weak, but bind no broken reed,— 
Who know nor ruth, nor shame,— 
Who, flowerless, ban the flower, to plant the weed, 
And curse the toiling worms on whom oe | feed, 
In God's great name 


Can I not crush them? No! Then, Warning Voice, 
Teach me to welcome thee. 
I cannot crush them, Let me, then, rejoice, 
Because thou call’st ; and make my fate my choice, 
Bound, and yet free. 


Is it not love to loathe the loveless? Yea, 
Tis love, like God's for man! 
The love of angels for their God! Away ! 
Such love alone as * them who pay: 
o other can. 


They love not God who do not hate man’s foes 
With hatred—not like mine, 
But deep as hell, and blacker. To loathe those 
Who blast the hope of Freedom as it blows, 
Is love divine ! 


But hath no hope cheer’d man’s despair, since first 
I trod thy margin, Don ? 
Yea, mighty links of Evil's chain are burst ; 
And they who curse, and will not bless, accurs'd, 
Fall, one by one. 


Though Poland bleeds where Kosciusko died, 
Hark! France and cy say 
To thrones crime-sceptred, “ you are defied !" 
And at my birth Redemption’s angel cried, 
“ America!” 


Then, Rivers, tell my mother Earth I come 
To slumber on her breast ; 
For lo! my drooping thoughts refuse to bloom,— 
My spirit shakes its fetters! 1 crave room 
For rest, for rest. 
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YANKEE NOTIONS, 


YANKEE-LAND, or the New England portion of the United States, 
does not make a great figure in the map of the American Republic ; yet 
the traveller who leaves it out of his route can tell you but little of what 
the Americans are.. The history of the Yankees is the history of the 
Republic; the character of the Yankees has influenced and continues to 
influence that of every part of the nation; and their name, from a pro- 
vincial designation, has become among foreigners the popular appellation 
of the whole people. Such is the predominance of character and civili- 
zation; the other States are becoming like the Yankees, while the 
Yankees are keeping like themselves. It is in New England, therefore, 
that you find the most original, operative, and distinctly-marked Ame- 
rican character. Here should the traveller begin and end; whoever 
leaves the’ Yankees out of his “‘ United States as they are,”’ will find he 
has left Hamlet out of Hamlet's tragedy; and the person who, upon a 
short intimacy with the pork-merchants of Cincinnati and the kitchen 
wenches of New York, pretends to write a book on the “ Domestic 
Manners of the Americans,”’ will show the same degree of modesty with 
him who touches at Liverpool and the Hebrides, and then spawns his 
quarto, entitled “ John Bull at Home.” 

It is in New England that you find Jonathan at home. In the other 
States there is a mixture, greater or less, of foreign population, but in 
New England the population is homogeneous and native—the emigrant 
does not settle there—the country is too full of people, while the more 
fertile soil of the west holds out superior attractions to the stranger. It 
is no lubber land ; there is no getting half-a-dollar a day for sleeping, in 
Massachusetts or Vermont ; the rocky soil and rough climate of this 
region require thrift and industry in the occupant. In the west he may 
scratch the ground, throw in the seed, and leave the rest to nature; but 
here his toil must never be remitted ; and, as valour comes of sherris, so 
doth prosperity come of industry. The southern planter who visits the 
east and finds the whole land a garden, wonders why the fat fields and 
the warm sky of his own region do not produce the same picture, and 
in his endeavours at an explanation, ascribes it to the tariff, whereas the 
difference in the two regions arises from the regular and natural opera- 
tion of things ; it is solely the effect of industry. 

What ts Cape Cod but a heap of sand ? yet it maintains thirty thou- 
sand people, and there is not a beggar among them. Ail the tariffs that 
could be devised never would ruin New England, were they framed e.c 
proprio motu of Georgia or South Carolina. While the Yankees are 
themselves, they will hold their own, let politics twist about as they will. 
They are like cats ; throw them up as you please, they will come down 
upon their feet. Shut their industry out from one career, and it will 
force itself into another. Dry up twenty sources of their prosperity, 
and they will open twenty more. They have a perseverance that will 
never languish while anything remains to be tried ; they have a resolu- 
tion that will try anything, if need be, and when a Yankee says “ 1’ll 
try,” the thing is done. 


Boston is but the fourth city in the Union as to population, yet in 
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points it may be considered the chief: a metropolis there never 
vill be in the United States—I mean for peer purposes—as London 
is to Great Britain, or Paris to France,—for Washington will never be a 
t city. There may be an overgrown population at New York, and 
ce may be a Federal Government for ever within the ten miles 
but neither of these, nor any other spot, will ever be able to 
assume to itself the whole powers of a metropolis. No city will exer- 
cise a moral dictation over the rest, or over the country: no city will 
ive the tone in politics, or set the fashions in literature, for the whole 
nion, 

New York and Philadelphia owe their great population to the numbers 
whom they receive from the other portions of the Union and the other 
side of the Atlantic. Boston has grown by internal augmentation only, 
or accretion from its immediate neighbourhood ; in consequence, it exhi- 
bits nothing of that shifting and heterogeneous character which marks 
the great cities of the south. In those cities you find masses of people 
who know little of each other, diverse in origin, dissimilar in habits, 
discordant in tastes, difficult to calculate upon, or to combine for an 
common end: but the Bostonians are as one man—they know eac 
other, understand each other ; whatever affects one portion of their com- 
munity, affects the whole; they have a perfect unity of feeling and 
stability of character. This has ever been their peculiarity, and to this 
it is owing that the revolution first exploded in their city. Had Boston 
been as New York, Fanevil Hall would never have been the cradle of 
American liberty. Whatever the Bostonians do, they do commonly 
with great unanimity and effect. To do a thing “ in Boston style” is 
proverbial throughout the country, as signifying a thing done with su- 
perior promptness and execution. With sixty odd thousand inhabitants, 
Boston will raise more money in a given time, for any public purpose, 
than either New York or Philadelphia, with more than 200,000 each. 
It is the chief city, too, for literature and the fine arts ; for your Yankee, 
with all his thriftiness, is a huge buyer of books, and will bid higher for 
pictures than anybody else on the western side of the Atlantic. As New 
England is to America what Tuscany is to Italy, so may we continue 
the parallel, and compare Boston to Florence, which cities resemble each 
other in more points than one. Boston, like Florence, is distinguished 
for letters and the polite arts, for polish and civility of manners, for the 
talent of its citizens, for their early love of liberty, and for the external 
appearance of the city, the beauty of its situation, the splendour of its 
edifices, the cleanliness of the streets, and the general appearance of 
industry, wealth, and comfort ; while for the orderly character of the 
population, their sobriety of habits, and the correct tone of moral feeling 
that prevails among all classes, it may challenge a comparison with any 
city, large or small, upon the earth. Some well-intentioned but igno- 
rant people, in their zeal to encourage the consumption of cold water, 
have been in the habit of telling one another that much intemperance 
hes prevailed there ; this is a totally wrong impression, I have seen 
more persons intoxicated at Rome in ten days, than I have seen in Bos- 
ton for ten years. 

It is remarkable that the descendants of the rigid, and, as we are apt 
‘9 call them, bigoted puritans, should have become the most tolerant in 
religion of all the American people. There is a liberty of conscience, 
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it is true, throughout the Union, but religious prejudice is 

many — In Boston, the severe and strait-laced Calvinism 

times has disappeared. The Unitarians now form the largest 

the city, and, as is well known, number in their ranks some 

ablest men in the western world. With this sect there is no intole- 
; the opposing sects have learnt forbearance from their ey 

and the odium t icum has lost its bitterness tere. The Yankee is 

cool, cautious, and calculating; -he wants a reason for everything ; an old 

prejudice is no obstacle in his way to improvement ; his opimions must rest 

upon solid, tangible ground. His religion must be a religion of the 

understanding. He is not credulous, he is not enthusiastic. There are 

no Catholics in New England, save a few foreigners, and there never’ 

will be any. The New Englander is eminently a religious man, but his 

religion never will be a religion of ceremonies. The Episcopalians are 

much less numerous here than in other parts. Methodists are rare, and 

the other enthusiastic sects still more so. 

Boston, however, is by no means the whole of Yankee-land. Paris, 
we know, is all France, and London may carry all England whithersoever 
she listeth. Not so in America. Brother Jonathan, with all his guesses, 
is another guess sort of a person; the Yankees of the country cannot 
be led by those of the capital, except perhaps in the fashion of a go-to- 
meeting coat, or the hue of a riband. There is a watchful jealousy 
among them which is for ever on the look-out, lest the capital should 
get an undue ascendancy ; no matter what the point in question may 
be, it would create an alarm among the lowest yeomen of Berkshire and 
Worcester counties, were it to be noised abroad that Boston had one 
feather’s weight more influence than was allowed her by chapter and 
section of the constitution. Urban influence can thus get no ascend- 
ancy ; the city has not, like a great heart, all the life blood of the com- 
munity at command ; the country is all heart. All the great cities were 

by the enemy during the revolutionary war, yet was not the 
land conquered,—I should rather -say the people were not conquered. 
“ Men,” says Sir William Jones, “ and not cities, constitute a state.” 

There does not exist that difference between town and country man- 
ners in New England which you find in most other countries. ca- 
tion, books, news and the facilities of communication between all 
parts, bring the different classes upon a level. The rustic dresses the 
same as the cit—when he undertakes to be dressed ; discusses the same 
topics of news, and shows the same degree of information on common 
matters; and as to his speech and behaviour, he must be a rare animal 
among his neighbours who displays boorish manners, or talks bad Eng- 
lish. “ The land of steady habits ” has sometimes been used as a nick- 
name for the country; but nothing is more applicable. Habits are s0 
stable, and the whole moral frame of society is so well organized among 
these people, that, were all restraints of law removed, things would go 
on as usual: they are a law to themselves. 

In European countries, he that is born a peasant will be a peasant all 
his life; his chance of forming an exception to the rule is exceeding! 
small. But,'on beholding the most rustical clown of all Yankee- 
it would not be safe to that he would not be numbered, at some. 
fature day, among the most eminent men of the country. There is no 
burying a man of genius here; the humblest birth shuts out no one 
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either from the hopes or the facilities of rising to that station for which 
his native talent has qualified him. Rare, indeed, is it to find an indi- 
vidual who cannot‘ read and write ; every one has therefore that modi- 
cum of knowledge placed within his reach which will enable him ‘to 
obtain more, should his wishes aspire. Clowns, properly speaking, there 
none among the Yankees: a Yankee is. emphatically a civil man, 
ugh his civility may not produce all the bows and grimaces and un- 
ing compliments which accompany or constitute that quality among 
the French ; rudeness of manners could be charged against these e. 
anly by those who know nothing about them. ‘* Countries,” says Gold- 
smith, “* wear very different appearances to persons in different circum-. 
stances. A traveller who is whirled through Europe in a post-chaise, 
and a pilgrim who walks the grand tour on foot, will form very different 
conclusions.’”? Now, sundry people have been whirled from Boston to 
New York in a mail-coach, and said I know not what about manners. 
I have travelled over the New England States on foot—over highways 
and byways; supped at the most splendid hotels and the most paltry 
inns; entered every farmer’s door that offered as a resting-place; and 
crossed any man’s garden, or corn-field, or orchard, that lay in my way, 
without receiving an uncivil word on my whole route. On one occasion 
I lost myself in the woods among the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
where I imagined there was no living creature to be encountered for 
miles, except black bears, catamounts, and similar country gentlemen ; 
but on a sudden I emerged from the wood into an open spot where stood 
alog hut, A little flaxen-headed urchin espied me coming, and began 
to scramble with all speed—to hide himself, as I myrene but no—it 
was to gain the summit of an immense log of wood, which lay by the 
little pathway, where he greeted me, as I passed, with as profound a 
bow as I ever received. 

A Yankee is cautious,—more so than a Scotchman, He will make 
no bulls, but take especial care not to be caught tripping in hig speech. 
It is amusing often to see the dexterity with which he will avoid giving 
a direct answer to a question, where he suspects it may not be altogether 
safe to speak positively; and as to answering an abrupt query, without 
knowing why it is put, catch him there if you can. Guessing, after all, 
1s not so unprofitable a practice: it is no small undertaking, at times, 
to extract evidence from a witness in court. 

“Did you ever see the man drunk?” asked a counsel of a fellow on 
the stand. 

*“ Why, I’ve seen him jolly.” 

“ But did you ever see him drunk ?” 

“ I’ve seen him pretty well to live.” 

“ But did you ever see him drunk ?” 

“T’ve seen him when I thought he had full enough.” 

“ But was he drunk, or fae, not?” 

“Why, he might have been drunk; and then, again, he might not. 
I can’t say he wasn’t, and I can’t say he was.” 

j " Pays” asked another, “ did you see the defendant throw the 
one >> 
“Why, I saw him have a stone, and I suppose he might have. 
thrown it.” 
“ How large a stone was it?” 
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“ Why, I should call it a largish stone.” 

“ But say how big it was.” 

“Ita d to me to be a stone of some bigness.” 

“ But describe the bigness of it.” 

* As near as I can recollect, it was a considerable of a stone.’’ 

“ But can’t you compare it, and say it was as big as this thing or 
that thing ?”” 

“ Why, if I should say now, I should say it was as big—as big—as 
a piece of chalk.” 3 

The highest praise which a Frenchman imagines he can bestow upon 
an individual is to call him un homme d’esprit. An Englishman de- 
scribes his best friend as a “‘ good-natured, sensible fellow ;” a special 
Yankee’s commendation from his neighbours is, that he is a “ smaré, 
enterprising man.” Nothing for a Yankee like enterprise; and good 
qualities to him are worth little without it. I think it is in Cicero's 
newly-discovered “ Republic,” nec vero satis est habere virtutem nisi 
ulare. This is a true Yankee maxim,—give your good qualities action. 
To him it is inconceivable that a man should be good for anything who 
does not make his presence felt among those around him. A stirring 
spirit, stirring deeds, a stirring life,—these form the common theme of 
praise; and if a man is said to be good, it will be necessary to answer 
the question, ‘Good for what?” “Qu’est ce qu’il a fait ?—What has 
he done?”? was Napoleon’s query when any man was said to possess 
talent; and your Yankee is pretty much of the ‘same way of thinking, 
being accustomed to require constant evidence of a man’s usefulness, ere 
he allows him the praise of doing his duty among men. And well that 
it is so: he has seen the soil which gives him subsistence conquered, by 
his own unremitted exertions, from the wilderness; he has seen those 
rxpace institutions which are his happiness and his boast built up by 

is own hands; and he is sensible that prudent and industrious habits 
can a preserve to him and his posterity the blessings they have 
gained, 

When America shall produee a writer of truly original genius, it is 
five to one that man will be a Yankee. Franklin was a man whose 
genius, more than that of any other of his countrymen, marked the age 
in which he lived; and there is not a trait of his character but is true 
to New England. The most eminent public man of the present day is 
Webster; and, in spite of party animosities and sectional prejudice, 
there is not one whose influence is so powerful, or whose superiority 18 
so universally admitted. The mind of this eminent man is of the true 
New England stamp: his eloquence is not showy, dazzling, nor elabo- 
rate; he does not seek to surprise you by ingenious paradoxes, nor fill 
your ears with a furious sound of mighty words. You never think of 
exclaiming between his periods, “ How fine!” but you find him per- 
suasive, Convincing, and effectual in argument, such as no other man to 
whom you ever listened. Sincerity, and earnest, full conviction of the 
truth, distinguish the manners of this orator; and plain sound sense is 
the characteristic of his matter ;—without plain sound sense, indeed, 
can there be any true eloquence? He does not waste his strength im 
attempts to utter merely striking things; he is not a brilliant speaker, 
as the epithet is commonly understood. Your brilliant orators are 
amusing, but they are not powerful ; they are seldom effective to any 
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good purpose. John Randolph was as brilliant a crackskull as ever 
sparkled; he shone among the American orators a star of the first - 
nitude, though by no means a fixed star. No speaker in Congress could 
draw an audience like him: his sayings were in every man’s mouth, his 
reputation filled every corner of the Union. But Randolph was bril- 
liant, and nothing more ; he lacked sound sense, and thus lacked the 
most efficient weapon of his warfare. People listened to him, but never 
heeded him; for though he had talent, he had no wisdom, With all 
his fame, he was without influence ; for while the multitude crowded to 
hear his brilliant speeches, no man valued his opinion a corn-stalk. He 
was no statesman; though whatever party could count him among its 
numbers for the moment, commonly thrust him into the van as a forlorn 
hope; yet, to every interest he espoused, he did as much mischief as 

. Never was a more useless man of genius. After a long and 
restless life, devoted solely to political affairs, what has he done? 
Nothing. He is gathered to his fathers; and nought is left to perpe- 
tuate his memory but the reputation of a brilliant talker. Words, not 
deeds, have signalized his career. No great public act is marked with 
the name of him whose voice was loudest and longest in the councils 
of the nation during the most critical period of its existence. Such is 
a brilliant man ! 

“ Si tu brillais sans @tre utile, 
A ton dernier jour on dirait,— 
Ce n'est qu'une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait.” 

Randolph could never have been a New Englandman ; the production 
of such a being in this country would have been an anomaly in the 
operations of Nature ; and had the thing occurred, he would not have 
found himself in a congenial element; he could not have gained emi- 
nence here ; the Yankees would have put his brilliant qualities to a 
trial too rigid and severe before they greeted him with the title of “ New 
England’s favourite son.” ‘The eccentric sallies of the man of Roanoke 
Would not have passed for wisdom at Boston; and most assuredly no 
forty thousand inhabitants of Massachusetts would have returned him 
to Congress year after year, without more evidence of his usefulness than 
he was accustomed to bear home at the end of the session. A Yankee 
will choose his representative as he chooses his minister or his every-day 
coat—taking care that he wears well and does good service. 

“ Holloa! you man taking a nap!” cried a fellow from the gallery to 
a representative whom he spied treating himself to a doze during a nar- 
cotic discourse ; “ wake up there! the State don’t pay you three dollars 
aday for sleeping.” Neither is the Yankee disposed to pay his repre- 
sentatives for talking. ‘The Congress gentlemen, it is notorious, are 
terrible long talkers, but among these the New England members are the 
least offenders. 

In spite of this predominant inclination toward the useful, the 
Yankee is no despiser of those arts which adorn and embellish life. The 
liberal sciences have nowhere in the country received such encouragement 
“sin New England. The cities, the towns, the villages, the country 
seats, the private dwellings display more elegance and taste than those. 
of any other part of the Union. if the New Englander is prudent, he is 
also charitable: he has not, like the European, the daily spectacle of 
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and siffering before his eyes, to render him callous to human 
isery : nothing is more prompt and effectual than the succour which is 
afforded to the or unfortunate. Some travellers have pro. 
nounced the Americans a sordid people, wholly occupied with the 
thoughts of gain, because no two men can be heard talking in the streets 
without using the word “ dollar”—as if people in the streets were ac. 
customed to talk of anything except what brought them there. The 
Americans mind their business while they are about it, and do not mix 
that with their studies or amusemeuts. Is “ pound ” or ® shilling” the 
most uncommon sound that strikes your ear in the great thoroughfares 
of London? Is the mention of a “ sou” never heard upon the quays 
and boulevards of Paris? Go where you will, the common business 
of life will occupy most men’s thoughts and language. In the eternal 
city itself, your ear is struck with the perpetual iteration of the word 
“* baioc,” and the Romans, I fancy, never were charged with a predomi- 
nant passion for heaping up pauls and scudi. But some people, when 
they get abroad, appear never to have had their eyes or ears open before; 
they espy marvels which have been common sights to them in their own 
land ever since they were born. Doctor Johnson had these persons in 
his mind when he spoke of an individual, not remarkable for his shrewd- 
ness, who proposed to travel into Asia for the purpose of ascertaining 
what curious inventions might exist there unknown to Europe—* He 
will bring home a wheelbarrow, and think he has made a wonderful dis- 
covery.” 

Some one has remarked that the distinguishing characteristic of the 
American is his “ want of loyalty.” This of course was uttered asa 
reproach, and as the word is not American, it was a pretty safe device to 
make use of it. What is the loyalty of an American? Is it a respect 
for the chief magistrate ?—He is sure to get all he deserves. Is it an 
attachment to the institutions of the country >—Nobody ever denied the 
American this. Is it a love for his native soil ?—Nor can he be proved 
deficient in this affection, till you find him, like the European, leaving his 
country forever. If it be meant that the American does not possess that 
feeling which would *‘ stand by the crown, though it hung upon a bush,” 
the charge may be true enough; for unless the crown hangs upon a 
head-piece, Jonathan will quess very shrewdly that it is not worth stand- 
mg by. To drop the metaphor, he will not fight in support of an old 
institution that has become useless. This, in fact, is the very head and 
front of his offending in the eye of many of his “ unfriends,” and they 
were accustomed to lay to his charge some years ago that he had a sad 
and disloyal trick of throwing aside whatever he found did not suit him. 
We hear less about this at the present day, now that some other people 
have begun to follow his example. 

The Yankees are distinguished, above all other men, for a certain 
capacity which, in the language of the country, is termed contrivance} 
this is that sort of ingenuity, invention, or skill, which enables an indivi- 
dual to turn his hand to any occupation, or to devise a scheme for any 
sudden emergency. Thus, if a Yankee is crossing the Alleganies om 
horseback, and is overtaken by a snow-storm, he will jump into the 
woods with his hatchet, and in three hours’ time will be riding over the 
snow upon a sledge of his own construction. The records of the Patent 
Office at Washington cxhibit a striking testimony of the superiority of 
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these people in ingenuity; by far the greater number of inventions are 
fron New E land. Yankee farmer is a sort of Jack at all trades ; 
he not only delves the soil and goes to market, but he is carpenter, shoe- 
maker, weaver, cooper, soap-boiler, and more trades than these. He 
turns wooden bowls, makes buckets, sets up shooks, weaves baskets, 
manufactures brooms, and invents washing-machines. In this last- 
mentioned matter the New England ingenuity is inexhaustible, and one 
would imagine that the“ virtue” of cleanliness had been elevated 
to the first rank in this land, such a wilderness of patent gimcracks have 
sprung up in the attempt to usurp the honours of old Dumb Betty. It 
is a Yankee’s main study to be “ improving” everything ; his very lan- 

breathes this spirit, for he who occupies a tenement is said to 
“ improve” it. To leave a thing no better than he found it, seems to 
him no fair usage of the globe we inhabit. 

In travelling over the kingdom of Naples, and contemplating the 
wonders of that favoured land, its fertile soil, its genial climate, its admi- 
rable capacities for commerce, and the contrast exhibited to all these 
advantages by the sloth and ignorance of its population, its beggars, and 
brigands,—I have been struck with the whimsical imagination of the 
scene that might ensue, were a plain Yankee taken from his plough-tail 
and placed on the throne of the Two Sicilies. His Majesty would begin 
a regular overhaul of the whole body-politic the morning after his coro- 
nation. “ What’s this I see?” says the king. ‘“ Where are your over- 
seers of the highways—your school-committees—your select-men ? What 
idle fellows are these in the streets? What are these bells ringing every 
day? What means this crowd of ships lying behind the mole with no- 
thing to do? or this marina, the water's edge of my great city, where I 
see no piles of merchandise, no trucks nor dray-carts driving about with 
goods, nor half the business doing in a month that is done on Boston 

ng Wharf in two hours? Come, bustle, occupy ; set the lazzaroni to 
work upon the roads; send the children to school ; make a railroad here 
and a turnpike there; bridge this river and canal that; hang the Cala- 
brian robbers ; give the monks a rouse; go into the churches, and strip 
me those trumpery shrines ; sell the gold and silver and jewels with which 
they are heaped, and the interest of the money will support all the 
of the kingdom, for I’ll have no beggars nor idlers while my title is 
Jonathan the First. People shall mind their business, for I will abolish 
these festas, which come every other day, and are good for nothing but 


_ to promote idleness. Henceforth there shall be no festas but fast, 


thanksgiving, and independence. Set me wpa newspaper in every town ; 
take me a census of the population; fine every district that don’t send a 
representative to the General Court. I’ll have everything thrashed and 
set a-bucking, even to the vernacular speech, for dolce far niente shall 
be routed from the Italian.” 

Now Jonathan the First might not understand quite so much of the 
antiquities of Pompeii or the ties of the Callipygian Venus as Fer- 
dinand the Second ; yet, if the Neapolitan woyld not make a profitable 
éwap by the exchange, mine is no true “ Yankee notion,” 

Q. Q. 
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MY D&JEUNER A LA POURCHETTE. _ 


Wuar a beautiful day! Had the weather been wet, 

What a damp on my Déjedner a la Fourchette ! 

There is but one drawback, I own, to my bliss,— 

‘Tis late in the year fora party like this ; 

Be bre stuck mos on every bush, Bs 
my garden uite got a ummer blush ; 

And Tye calico lilies judicrously set, 

To embellish my Déjediner a la Fourchette. 


I've ordered the people to water the road 

All the way from the town to my rural abode. 

"Till three, I suppose, not a soul will arrive, _ 
Bless me! there's a chaise at the end of the drive ! 
"Tis old Mrs. Smith !—what can bring her so soon ? 
She thinks herself late, too,—a br at noon ! 
And dress‘d, I protest, in her best tabinet,— 

What a blot on my Déjeiiner a la Fourchette! 


Here's a three-corner'd note, (how excited I feel !) 
What an elegant hand! ‘and a coronet seal ! 

From the Dachess, confined to her room with a cough ; 
Had I known, I'd have put my sweet Déjedner off. 

An excuse from Sir Thomas,—“ A touch of the 1" 
And one from Lord Harry,—* Too ill to go out! 

I declare I have lost all the cream of the set 

That I asked to my Déjediner a la Fourchette ! 


But the guests are arriving. My villa has got 
Quite a park-like ones beautiful spot ! 
The singers, equipp d in a foreign costume,— 
The horns in that arbour, too loud for a room,— 
The band on the lawn in the pretty marquee,— 
(Though for the ryyone hee that oA the ee 

they Ao they call it, no dinner ‘I! get, 
Except at my Déjedner a la Fourchette.) plel 


What's Harris, my butler, attempting to say ? 
- Peni I!" why we gave out ten dozen to-day ! 
“ All gone! and the officers calling for more !"’ 

Go open the tent for quadrilles, I implore ;— 

Go, Harris, and Aint we're expecting them soon, 
and tell Mr. Tweedle to strike up a tune. 

I'm certain my husband will never forget 

The cost of my Déjedner a la Fourchette. 


Tis getting quite dark ; that unfortunate breeze 
Blows out all the lamps that we placed in the trees. 
The dew is so heavy, my rockets won't go; 

And my Catherine-wheels are exceedingly slow. 

But I heed not the darkness,—if are lost, 
What accounts there will be in and Post / 
And ‘twill give me éclat, if a Lord is upset 

On his way from my Déjefiner a la Fourchette. 
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REVOLUTIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


Tux title of this paper may lead the reader to imagine that it is 

itical—it is not—at least not exclusively. Its object is to bring 

ore the eye a brief review of the wonderful change which has taken 
place in governments, institutions, manners, arts, science, and manufac- 
tures since the year 1800. The result of such a review, in itself by no 
means uninteresting, will be, in our opinion, a conviction that never 
was so much done, in the same space of time, since the world . 
especially as those revolutions more particularly relate to, and t 
Britain and British society. 

Before we bring this inquiry to bear directly upon our own circum- 
stances, and the position of our own country in the scale of European 
nations, it may be necessary to take a cursory view of other states, and 
the alterations which their characters and constitutions have undergone 
during the last thirty-four years. 

In France, at the commencement of the century, there existed’ a - 
Consular Government,—Buonaparte being First Consul—a Government 
raised upon the ruins of a sad and. memorable revolution; in 1802, 
Buonaparte became Consul for life; in 1804, Emperor; in 1808, he 
deprived the Pope, who crowned him, of his territories; in 1809, he 
divorced his wife; in 1810, he married Marie Louise. Between the 
commencement of his career and its close, he created three kingdoms, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Wirtemberg. He made his brother Joseph, King 
of Spain; his brother Louis, King of Holland; his brother Jerome, 
King of Westphalia ; his brother-in-law Murat, King of Naples; and 
his son-in-law Eugene, Viceroy of Italy.—Facts, astounding in them- 
selves, not more strongly illustrative of the revolutions of the present 
century, as connected with France and its Emperor, than as exhibiting 
the generality of revolutions as to the other nations in which those family 
promotions were made. 

Keeping our eye then upon France, we see in 1814 the exiled 
and denounced Bourbons restored to their throne—Russian cossacks 
bivouac in the-Champs Elysées, and English soldiers mount guard at 
the Tuileries—Buonaparte is banished to Elba—his family are de- 
throned and degraded—from Elba he escapes, returns to Paris, is again 
in the ascendant; reigns for his Hundred Days, and then, by a series 
of victories, crowned and consummated by that of Waterloo, is beaten 
down never to rise again: unable to escape, he makes a merit of sur- 
rendering to England, and for the sake of peace in Europe, is sent to St. 
Helena, where he dies. On his departure, the Bourbons again succeed ; 
Louis XVIII. dies at a good old age in his palace; and is succeeded by 
Charles X. The son of the Duc de Berri, murdered before his infant’s 
birth, is heir presumptive to the throne—a_ new revolution breaks out— 
Charles X. abdicates—his ministers are tried and imprisoned for life— 
the throne is occupied by his nephew, as Citizen King of the French—the 
son of Buonaparte dies—the widow of the Duc de Berri is imprisoned 
—marries a second husband—has another child,—and France, altogether 
m the strictest alliance with England, her oldest and most inveterate 
enemy, is only kept from a new revolution, by the unflinching severity 
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of the “ liberal” King, who was forced upon the throne by the last one, 
All these events have occurred during this century. 

In Portugal, after the measures of the French had driven the Prince 
Regent and his family to the Brazils, the English rescued that country 
from French tyranny. In 1821, the King (as he:had then become by 
the death of his father) returned to his throne; in 1820, his eldest 
son, Don Pedro, having formally dissolved the union between Brazil 
and Portugal, caused himself to be proclaimed Emperor of Brazil ; Don 
John VI. died in 1826, when Don Pedro claimed the crown of Portugal 
for his daughter, Donna Maria ; Don Miguel, second son'of Don John, 
claimed the throne as the law of the land and the decree of Lamego 
warranted. In the meantime, a revolution occurred in Brazil, and the 
Emperor took to flight—his son, a child, is now the Emperor.. The 
struggle between the brothers is too familiar to need a word of remark ; 
the claim of Don Pedro for his daughter is at present successful, and 
Douna Maria, a child, occupies the Portuguese throne. 

Spain, on the renewal of the war in 1803, was compelled by France 
to take active measures against England; in 1804, she declared war 
against us; in 1805, Nelson, with his heart’s-blood, bought us the 
glorious victory of Trafalgar, in which the Spanish fleet, combined 
with that of France, was destroyed ; in 1808, Buonaparte threw off the 
mask as to Spanish affairs; Charles IV. abdicated, and Ferdinand VII. 
was proclaimed, At this period, Charles 1V. having been induced to 
declare his abdication, a compulsory act, was also induced to throw 
himself for safety upon Buonaparte’s kindness. Then it was that 
Buonaparte invited Ferdinand to come and meet him on his road to 
Madrid—the King was deceived and went—he agrived at Vittoria, 
where he was surrounded by French troops, and where he received a 
letter from Buonaparte, addressed to him, not as King, but as Prince of 
Asturias, assuring him that he, Buonaparte, not only as Ais friend, but 
as the general protector and benefactor of Europe, was visiting Spain 
merely with a view to make such reforms as might be most agreeable 
to the popular feeling, and best tend to the pacification of the country. 

Upon the receipt of this friendly communication, Ferdinand continued 
his journey'to Bayonne, where he dined with his illustrious friend and 
patron; and, after dinner, heard from his Imperial host that he thought 
it good to fill the throne of Spain by placing one of his own brothers 
on it. Ferdinand found himself, in fact, a prisoner, and was shortly 
after compelled to renounce his crown at the desire of his father, 
expressed in the presence of Buonaparte himself, to whom that father 
had the day before sold his kingdom and _ his birth-right for a stipulated 
sum. 

This compulsory step caused the patriotic revolution in Spain. Joseph 
Buonaparte arrived at Madrid to assume the regal power; but the inhe- 
rent force of the nation was irresistible, and he was driven from his pre- 
carious dignity, Then came the Peninsular war, with all its glories, and 
its expenditure of blood and treasure. In 1814, Ferdinand returned to 
his country, He married four times; and by his last wife had one 
daughter, which daughter he proclaimed heir to the throne, to the) ex~ 
clusion of his brother, Don Carlos. This declaration he subsequently 
annulled, but, eventually, finally confirmed. Don Carlos, at his brother’s 
death, asserted his claim to the sovereignty, with, as it is said, the sup- 
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rt and concurrence of a great majority of the people. Foreign inter- 
ie has hitherto thwarted the views of Don Carlos, whose consort, 
harassed by misfortunes, privations, and anxieties, has fallen a victim to 
persecution, and died in the parsonage-hduse of a village near Gosport. 
The success of the widow of Don Ferdinand has enabled her to proclaim 
her daughter as Queen of Spain, she herself assuming the title and 
character of Regent, By this. revolution, for such it 1s, the Spanish 
throne is occupied by a child. 

Belgium and Holland have been separated; Antwerp has been be- 
sieged by the French; the Prince of Saxe Coburg, widower of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales, has been made King of the Belgians, and 
married a daughter of the occupier of the French throne. The affairs 
of Greeve, which have been so long unsettled, are as unsettled still, 
with this difference, that England has furnished her with a king, in the 
person of Prince Otho of Bavaria, whose revenue is derived from this 
country, but whose period of domination is fortunately not to be cal- 
culated upon with any degree of certainty. 

In Russia, after the murder of Paul, Alexander succeeded, and did 
not die without some suspicion of foul play. He was succeeded by his © 
brother, Nicholas the First, whose elder brother, Constantine, with a 
most remarkable diffidence, or indifference to imperial sway, declined 
the throne in his favour. 

It must be evident that, if the extent or pretensions of this paper 
would admit of our taking a review of the public affairs of all the 
nations in the world during the period to which it refers, it would exhibit 
a series of mutations perineal ay equally to justify our opinion of the 
eventfulness of the last thirty-four years with those we have hastily 
touched. Our chief object is, however, to look to results as relating to 
England herself. 

n England, the circumstances connected with the succession have 
been complicated and extraordinary. In 1820, George the Third 
died, having survived his fifth son, the Duke of Kent, ‘six days. 
The Princess Charlotte died, with her infant, in 1817; Queen Charlotte 
in 1818; the Duchess of York in 1820; in 1821, Queen Caroline; in 
1827, the lamented Duke of York; in 1828, the Queen of Wirtemberg, 
Princess Royal of England; and in 1830, his late most Excellent Ma- 
jesty. The present King has no surviving issue; and the crown de+ 
ae hereafter upon the daughter of his late Majesty’s fifth son—a 

In 1814, the electorate of Hanover was erected into a kingdom, the 
crown of which belongs to the King of England, but is separated from 
it whenever a queen governs this empire ; consequently, upon the acces- 
sion of the Princess Victoria to the British throne, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, as next heir to the crown, becomes King of Hanover—the Sali¢ 
law, in that kingdom, excluding females. 

There are peculiarities of circumstance in this mortality of the royal 
family (which it would neither be right, nor, indeed, have we space to 
enter into them, even if it were) which render the course and order of these 
events very remarkable. Notlessso have been the casualties by which 
the Ministers of the Crown and many eminent men have been removed 
from ‘their stations during the period to which these observations refer, 
After the death of Pitt, avowedly accelerated, if not actually caused, by 
n 2 
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his devotion to his country, how soon died his great opponent, Fox? 
Lord Grenville is dead : Perceval was murdered ; Lord Liverpog) stricken 
| a ves which left his body living after the mimd was dead ; 
indaam Huskisson, both victims of accidents; Canning prema- 
turely lost; and Lord Londonderry fallen by his own hand; Nelson, 
and Moore, and Abercrombie in ‘battle; with a host of heroes equally 
deserving the tears and praises of their countrymen.* ' 
Remember that such men as Thurlow, Erskine, Gifford, Law, Kenyon, 
Grattan, Curran, have lived and died within this century. In literature, 
and wit, and poetry, can we forget Sheridan, Murphy, Cumberland, 
Cowper, Byron, and Scorr! in science, Banks and Davy ; in art, West 
and Lawrence; or the stage, Siddons and Kemble. All these are gone, 
—faded from the scenes which they exalted and adorned, We men- 
tion but the very leaders, but, taking every branch. of art and science 
into calculation, the aggregate amount of loss within the last thirty-four 
years will, hereafter, when time and reflection shall have overcome 
jealousy and envy, be found vastly to exceed that which this country ever 
sustained during any other period of equal duration.t 
But now let us look at things less questionable. In the present cen- 
tury, the bright career of the Duke of Wellington may be said. to have 
en run; for although his services before and up to the capture of 
Seringapatam, in 1799, had raised his character and spread his fame, 
it was in this century that his celebrated battle of Assaye was fought. 
From his arrival in Europe, until the year 1815, he gained that series of 
victories which have immortalised him. But that is not all that we have 
to illustrate our point; besides the glorious days of Oporto, Vimiera, 
Talavera, Buzaco, Salamanca, Badajos, Vittoria, Nive, Toulouse, St. 
Jean de Luz, the Pyrenees, and Watertoo, we are prepared to show 
that more general actions were fought, and more lives lost by the for- 
tune of war from 1800 to 1815 than ever were fought in a period of 
ten times. the same extent ;—amongst them, Marengo, Alexandria, 
Austerlitz, Corunna, Aspen and Essling, Wagram, Barossa, Albuera, 
Borodino, Lutzen, Toplitz, Leipzic, Orthes, Ligny, besides. others, 
amounting fo nearly two hundred general actions, It has: been only 
because Nelson at Trafalgar established the sovereignty of England on 
the seas that we have not to record equal triumphs of our navy to those 
which have graced our army. : 
But, then, let us see what has taken place in civil life. England has been 
united with Ireland ; the Test and Corporation Acts have been repealed ; 





* In the melancholy record of suicides may be inserted the names of Romilly, 
Whitbread, and Calcraft. 

+ Where there is not space to give the entire list of those eminent in each line, 
it might appear invidious to name any except the acknowledged “ heads” of pro- 
fessions ; but in the two instances of art and the drama, we think no thirty-four 
years in the annals of the nation possessed and lost so many, and such distinguished 
men in the former, as Opie, Owen, Copley, Romney, Jackson, Harlowe, Northcote, 
Hamilton, Cosway, Wheatley, Smirke, Stothard, Hoppner, and others, no doubt, 
which at the moment do not oecur; or in the latter, such a combination of talent 
as was to be found in the genius and powers of Elliston, Muanden, Johnstone, Cooke, 
Emery, Suett, Palmer, Lewis, Holman, Quick, Knight, King, Moody, Wroughton, 
Kean, Mrs. Mattocks, Miss Pope, Mrs. Billington, Madame Storace, Mrs. Jordan, 
Mrs. Bland, Mrs. Davenport (alive, but retired), and Bannister, similarly situated. 


This, we say, is but an imperfect catalogne, but it is sufficiently extensive to illus- 
trate our principle, 
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thirty millions of taxes have been removed ; the Roman Catholics have 
been emancipated; slavery has been abolished; Parliament has been 
reformed ; the poor-laws have been changed ; the constitution of the 
Church of Ireland has been altered ; several Bishops have been reduced ; 
the East India Company’s privileges have heen abrogated ; the Bank has 
resumed cash payments ; bank-notes are now a legal tender ;’ the game- 
laws have been repealed, since which time poaching has increased in a 
ten-fold degree ; beer-houses have been permitted in order to better the 
morals of the lower classes, which have produced drunkenness and all 
its evils to an unparalleled extent ; for humanity's sake, forgery has been 
made punishable with transportation and not death, since which forgery 
has increased very much in the same ratio as drunkenness and poach- 
ing. It would, however, greatly exceed our limits, as we have already said, 
to enter into minute details of the wonderful alterations which have been 
worked during the century; we shall, therefore, select a few of those 
which strike the senses most forcibly, and which, from circumstances 
and localities, are most familiar, reserving to ourselves for some other 
opportunity a more elaborate working-out of our proposition. : 

During this century, England has acquired the Cape, Ceylon, Cura~ 
coa, Demerara, St. Eustatius, Mauritius, Bourbon, Madeira, Malta, 
Martinique, Senegal, and Surmam—several of which have been ceded. 
But what are these ?—what are her conquests in Egypt?—what her 
successful warfare at Nepaul or in the Burmese country ?—what her 
wonderful extension of territory in India ?—what her capture of Algiers ? 
~-what her sovereignty of the Ionian Islands ?—what the recollections 
of the share she has borne in the glories of the world, under Provi- 
dence, compared with the strides she has made in art, science, and 
mechanism since 1800 ? 

In 1800, would any man have believed—and in 1800 men fancied 
they travelled at a most extraordinary pace—would any man have be- 
lieved that he could leave London in a stage-coach in the morning, 
and eat his supper by eleven o’clock at night im Manchester? or if his 
credulity could have been stretched so as to admit of such a possibility, 
would he have suffered himself to be told with impunity that if he chose, 
instead of supping at Manchester, he might proceed to Liverpool in one 
hour and three-quarters—a distance of upwards of thirty miles—that he 
might steam himself over to Dublin in time for breakfast the next 
morning, all of which he may now do supposing the conveyances ready ? 
but, as it is, and without any hurry or trouble, a man breakfasts at the 
Bull and Mouth in London on the Monday, and breakfasts in Dublin on 
the Wednesday, according to the ordinary and established rules of stage- 
coach, rail-road, and steam-boat travelling. 

Well then, say we, this introduction of steam, or rather its adaptation 
to vessels and locomotive carriages, has been—and it is in its infancy yet 
—one of the greatest strides ever made in so short a space of time. 
Next comes gas. Let anybody read Mr. Davies Giddy’s, now. Mr. 
Davies Gilbert’s, formal denunciation in the House of Commons of :the 
bare idea of obtaining light and profit from gas, and the case ‘will, be 
made as strong as we can wish it. Not only is the use of gas asi a;light 
universal, but if anybody will take the trouble, or rather give themselvés 
the pleasure, of visiting the Gallery of National Sciences, in the Low- 
ther Arcade, they will find cookery performed by gas in the most perfect 
and satisfactory manner, 
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Within the present century, vaccination has superseded, nay, annihi- 
lated, that tremendous affliction the et line event to which the 
wonderful decrease in the mortality of all classes, proportionably to the 

] increase of the population, may, in a great degree, be attributed, 
Gespite the evidence to the contrary afforded in the maudlin report of the 
Drunken Parliamentary Committee of the present ae Again, reducing, 
as we must, our sphere of observation, for want of room, ‘let us look at 
our own metropolis within the present century; hovels and alleys have 
disappeared, and palaces and terraces risen in their places: Look at 
those splendid bridges, Waterloo and London—the vast iron bridge across 
the Thames in the city, and the extremely useful one at Vauxhall—sée 
those stupendous works, the West India Docks, East India Docks, London 
Docks, St. Catherine Docks, Surry Canal Docks, all erected within this 
century—the magnificent Custom-house, the meg spacious Bed- 
lam, the London University, the King's College. ithin this century, 
Ranelagh has vanished from the earth, the Pantheon has become a bazaar, 
every theatre in London, except the Opera House, which had just risen 
from a conflagration, has been either burned or pulled down—Covent- 
garden, Drury-lane, the English Opera House, the Surry Theatre once, 
and Astley’s twice, have been burned and rebuilt—the Haymarket pulled 
down, the Royalty pulled down, both rebuilt, and the latter, under the 
title of the Brunswick, destroyed in the twinkling of an eye. 

Carlton House, with all its splendour and gaieties, and all the asso- 
ciations of wit and mirth, has, with the noble and joyous company which 
made its walls ring with festivity, vanished. The Prince! Fox, Sheri- 
dan, Fitzpatrick, Hanger, Erskine, the Duke of Norfolk, and fifty others, 
are in their graves, the scene of their revels exists no more, splendid 
terraces and magnificent squares occupy its site. The wretched streets 
between Pall-Mall and Oxford-street have given place to grand and 
commodious drives and promenades. 

The interior of St. James’s Park, which was a swampy meadow for 
the dull diversion of smoke-dried cows, has become a beautiful garden ; 
and Buckingham House, built in the full uniform of bad taste—* red 
with white facings ’"—has given place to a palace much censured origin- 
ally, and latterly much disfigured ; but which still ¢s a palace worthy of 
the country. In the Regent’s Park, groves, canals, villas, parades, dio- 
ramas, (what did we know of dioramas in 1800?) crescents, and terraces, 
ranges of splendid buildings, occupy a space previously monopolized. by 
grazing cattle; while a navigable canal, which circumvents London, 
and forms a military ditch round her assailable parts, in case of rebel- 
lion, brings all the commodities of the world floating to the very doors of 
warehouses in the most in/and part of the metropolis. 

In ‘order to tranquillize the country, we have fifteen judges instead of 
“ the twelve”’—we have also “a vice-chancellor”? to moderate the 
rigours of the law ; and we have, what is more to the point, a Sir Some- 
body Macadam, who, by breaking the stones over which we used to 
travel has more successfully conduced to tranquillize the town than any- 
thing else in the world, except, perhaps, the New Metropolitan Police, 
which bas utterly and entirely exterminated the ancient race of wateh- 
men, except, we believe, in the case of one deluded veteran, who, under 
the special auspices of the Protestant Bishop of ‘London, and~ the 
Popish Duke of Norfolk, still continues to howl at the moon im St. 
James’s-square. In consequence of this Macadamization, the Londoners 
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no longer measure distances by being on or off the stones, and are 
whisked in wet weather over noiseless masses of mud-pudding, in hearses 
painted of lively colours, called omnibuses,—vehicles of French origin, 
—in which they are packed by dozens ; or whirled through the thorough- 
fares in hack cabriolets, carriages of which no human being in 1800 had 
any defined or undefined notion. 

Of greater things, look at the Breakwater at Plymouth, at the Tunnel 
under the Thames,—even unfinished as it is, and unprofitable as it ever 
will be, it is a triumph of science and perseverance—lvok at those 
bridges, hanging, as it were, in air, spanning arms of the sea, which, in 
1800, no man would have thought possible by such means. That pretty 
toy, the Chain Pier at Brighton, is a toy that no mau would have ima- 
gined in 1800. Who, in 1800, would have expected. to find water with- 
out digging for it? Who would have engraved upon stone? Who 
would have thought of calculating sums by machinery? Who would 
have thought of stuffing cushions with iron for softness? Who would 
have worn a caoutchouc cloak or Indian rubber shoes to keep them from 
the wet, or who would have fancied it possible to make gin up.the 
ehimney while he was making bread in the oven? 

Look, too, at society. The young men drink nothing—in 1800 they 
‘drank deeply ; in 1800, a man who smoked would have been voted a beast ; 
now the vulgar under-bred shop-boys smoke about the streets, because 
they have heard that their betters do it elsewhere. Smoking was intro- 
duced during those campaigns to which we have already alluded, and 
then there were millions of reasons for its use;, now nobody,,but 
the lowest and vulgarest continue the practice ;—and what, makes. this 
custom as absurd as it is filthy, is the justification which these simple- 
tons offer, by quoting it as a foreign custom: in no foreign city is this 
nastiness permitted in the stréets—it may be in Paris, but that under the 
citizen-king is exactly the place for it. 

Look at our balls: in 1800, modest women danced modestly, and let 
the conversation which passed between two partners, standing as far 
distant from each other as people ordinarily do in a drawing-room,, be 
what it might, it could do no harm in the way of example, Within this 
century it has become the fashion for a delicate girl, who would, as 
Fielding’s “‘ Huncamunca” says, “ shudder at the gross idea” of man’s 
‘advance, to permit herself, and be permitted by her mother—ay, or her 
husband—to ‘flourish about a room to a wriggling German air, with a 
strange man's arm round her waist, and her delicate hand. upon his 
brawny shoulder. This thing is called a waltz ; there is another of the 
same character, called a gallopade, where the same operations are per- 
formed, and in which, instead of turning the woman about till she gets 
giddy, the fellow makes no more ado, but claps her up in his paws, and 
hurries her right on end from one corner of the room to the other. 

A dance, to be sure, existed in the time of the “ Spectator,’ which 
must have been something of the same sort, for the old g geytleman says 
(No. 67, vol. i.) “I suppose this diversion was first invented.to keep up 
a good understanding between young men and women, but I. am sure, 
had you been here, you would have seen great matter for speculation.” 
‘This appears aptly to describe those irritating indecencies—the modern 
waltz and gallopade. 

Another extraordinary change has taken place in London society ; we 
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mean the universal introduction of clubs and hotels. In 1800 it was 
temarkable that London had scarcely any hotels, while all other cities 
were full of them ; now almost every second house in the streets below 
Grosvenor-square is an hotel. Clubs were rare, and used by no means 
as clubs are now; White's, as old as Hogarth’s time——Brookes’s and 
Boodle’s—the Cocoa Tree, Graham’s, and another, were all. The 
Union, which existed within this century, was a regular gambling club, 
and was held first at what is now the Ordnance Office, Pall Mall, and 
subsequently in the House now occupied by the Bishop»of Winchester, 
in St. James’s-square; but all these were clubs of recreation and amuse- 
ment, of conversation or dissipation. Now see the difference. Crock- 
ford’s, with the best cook and coffee-room, rears'a splendid front, and 
well may, for its members are of the first class, and the aspersions cast 
upon it of the falsest character. The Travellers’ is a magnificent house ; 
they play high in the evenings, but no game of chance that we know of. 
The Junior and Senior United Service Clubs—invaluable institutions— 
where our gallant defenders are enabled, upon their shamefully small 
half-pay, to enjoy the comforts and luxuries they have so gallantly 
earned, at an easy rate. The Union, a resort of wealthy citizens, who 
just fetch Charing-cross to inhale the fresh air as it draws from the Park 
through the funnel by Berkeley House, out of Spring Gardens, into their 
bay window ; and the Atheneum, where the mixture of whigs, radicals, 
savans, foreigners, dandies, authors, soldiers, sailors, lawyers, artists, 
doctors, and Members of both Houses of Parliament, together with an 
exceedingly good average supply of Bishops, renders the melange very 
agreeable, despite of some two or three bores who “ continually do dine,” 
and who, not satisfied with getting a six-shilling dinner for three and 
sixpence, “ continually do complain.” 

Then there is the Wyndham Club, held at Lord Blessington’s house, 
in St. James’s-square, and called after Lord Nugent, who founded it ; the 
two University Clubs ; the Clarence, mischievously called the Clearance, 
because it was established upon getting rid of some disagreeable mem- 
bers; and the Oriental Club, which, as its name implies, consists of the 
curry and rice gentlemen from India, with their calico ‘shirts and 
limber legs, and which the young women who sweep the crossing at 
Tenterden-street (where, par parenthése, there has: been ‘within this 
century founded a Royal Academy of Music) invariably call the Hori- 
zontal Club. All these places—and there are one or two others, espe- 
cially one called the Garrick, near Covent-garden, and another in 
Broad-street, called “ the City,’?>—have. been established upon a 
principle of economy, and on a scale of comfort and elegance which 
would have sounded like Hebrew to the unaccustomed ears of the world 
of 1800. The Carlton Club we have not noticed, because its splendid 
house in Pall Mall remains unfinished, owing to, what certainly was 
not known in 1800, a strike amongst the unionists. However, the Carlton 
is altogether a superior body, and ranks with, and perhaps above, the 
original White’s, Brookes’s and Boodle’s. 

We must restrain ourselves—mercy to our readers compels us to stop, 
at least for the present, satisfied that, as far as we have gone, we have 
made out our case, and promising to continue what we flatter ourselves 
is not an altogether uninteresting subject, upon some future occasion, 
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WHY DON’T THE MEN PROPOSE ? 


Why don't the men propose, mamma ? 
Why don't the men propose ? 

Each seems just coming to the point, 
And then away he goes! 

It is no fault of yours mamma, 
That ev'ry body knows ; 

You féte the finest men in town, 
Yet, oh! they won't propose ! 

I'm sure I've done my best, mamma, 
To make a proper match ; 

For coronets and eldest sons 
I'm ever on the watch : 

I've hopes when some distingué beau 
A glance upon me throws ; 

But though he'll dance, and smile, and flirt, 
Alas ! he won't propose ! 

I've tried to win by languishing 
And dressing like a blue ; 

I've bought big books, and talk'd of them 
As tf I'd read them through! 

With hair cropp'd like a man, I've felt 
The heads of all the beaux ; 

But Spurizheim could not touch their hearts, 
And oh! they won't propose ! 


I threw aside the books, and thought 
That ignorance was bliss ; 

I felt convinced that men preferred 
A simple sort of Miss ; 
And so I lisp’d out naught beyond 
Plain “ yeses”’ or plain “ noes,” 
Arid wore a sweet unmeaning smile ; 
Yet, oh! they won't propose ! 
Last night, at Lady Ramble’s rout, 
I heard Sir Harry Gale 

Exclaim, “ Now I propose again ;”’ 
I started, turning pale ; 

I really thought my time was come, 
I blush‘d like any rose; 

But oh! I found ‘twas only at 
Ecarté he'd propose ? 


And what is to be done, mamma ? 
Oh what is to be done ? 
I really have no time to lose, 
For f am thirty-one : 
At balls I am too often left 
Where spinsters sit in rows ; 
Why won't the men propose, mamma ? 
Why zon t the men propose ? 






T. H. B. 
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REALP; 
& TALE OF THE SWISS MOUNTAINS, 


Ir is many years ago that I surmounted the terrors of an Oxford 
“ great go,” al assumed the long-sleeved gown ; but the day is now as 
fresh in my recollection as the events of yesterday, A few weeks inter. 
vened between the completion of the examination and the comme- 
moration, which is to the gens togata the signal fordispersion. These 
weeks were spent in the enjoyment of friendships, formed in the buoy- 
ancy of youth, cemented by a community of feelings and pursuits, and 
now about to be broken off ere their freshness had worn away, 

It was, therefore, with saddened feelings that 1 met, on the evening of 
the commemoration day, a farewell wine party in a friend’s.rooms. All 
our set were there. Most of them were joyful in the anticipation of 
the warm welcome, the happy home which a few hours would bring. 
My thoughts were of a more gloomy cast. I had none upon whose 
affection I might throw myself. Left an orphan at an early age, with 
property, indeed, to save me from neglect, but with none, to extend the 
vand of disinterested affections, Oxford was the little world in. which 
all my feelings centred, by which all my knowledge of society was 
bounded, 

The mails were starting, the post-chaises were ready, great-coats but- 
toned, cigars lighted, ioud jokes and warm shakes of the hand ex- 
changed, the whips cracked and wheels rattled, and the only friendships 
I had ever formed, the only friends who might ever bear my name i 
their remembrance, were gone, perhaps, for ever. 

I have since met many of them in the great world ;—but, alas! how 
changed. The reckless youth has now subsided into the steady man of 
business, the reverend pastor, or the grave magistrate. Yet even to 
these the accidental meeting of a college crony seems to revive all the 
freshness of youth. We recall the scenes of early life, and their flitting 
phantoms, as they rise, seem to bid the heart grow young again. 

But I digress. The connexions of my youth were broken;,J was 
now to form others for manhood; I determined to travel... This would 
appear an infallible resource to one who was a professed hater of \soli- 
tude; every one you meet is a companion, every countryman you en- 
counter isa friend. My first attempt was not, however, very success- 
ful. My health was tender, and a dreadful passage from London to 
Rotterdam brought on.a fit of sickness, that confined me to a room, 
which nobody approached but Rotterdam apotheeks, the most ignorant 
bipeds, by-the-by, I ever had the misfortune to be subjected to, and 
big broad-faced women in Wooden shoes, who insisted upon swilling the 
room out, and setting all the furniture afloat twice or thrice a week. Of 
course, as I could speak: nothing but French, I had no voice in, the 
matter. I took the earliest opportunity of making my escape from the 
land of dykes, and sought the more genial atmosphere. of. /a_belle 
France. | fluttered long, and singed myself a little, in the dangerous 
glare of Parisian gaiety; but still I was alove—companions I had plenty 
—but my heart yet yearned for some one to whom I might pour out my 
secret thoughts—but there was none. I had no friend. Pursued by @ 
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ing of loneliness, which is no where so insupportable as in a crowd, 
Tired of dandyism and dissipation, and longed for green hills and moun- 
tain breezes.—I traced the majestic Rhine through all his windings, 
rambled among his vine-clad mounts,'and climbed his ruin-crested hills ; 
now skirted his banks upon some wretched hack, and now tugged 

rately, but with little avail, against the eotcy | stream. Their 
boats are like the canoes of the Mohawks, propelled by paddles—how 
different from our graceful, gliding, college cight-oar! There were at 
that time no friendly steam-boats, where a youth a little enthusiastic, 
or a maiden a little sentimental, might read Byron at leisure, or sketch 
ruins by moonlight. Every yard must he won by dint of muscle. I 
give’ it up, and betook me alternately to my hack aud my car, solilo- 
quized upon the mutability of human grandeur, speculated upon the 
fortunes of the former inhabitants of the ruins above me, or tried to 
draw from the driver traditions of the loves and frays of the chieftain 
robbers who once héld iron rule over these verdant valleys. 

A sort of morbid restlessness had possessed me; I never liked to 
Yemain a day in a town; the excitement arising from mere motion seemed 
. dil'my pleasure. Even the beautiful banks of the Rhine soon became 
tedious to me. Amid the clustering vine and the waving woods of the 
Rhine hills, T imaged and longed for the rugged ravines, the rushing 
torrents, the bare peaks and the frozen seas of Alpine scenery. I fol- 
lowed the fickleness of my humour, and in a few days arrived at Schaff- 
hausen. Here it was all before me. Even the unbroken fall of the 
mighty river, which thundered above my head and enveloped me in its 
spray, could hardly divert my gaze from the scene of snows and moun- 
tains which glittered in the distance. They were the very mounh- 
tains I had thought of, read of, dreamt of, im my childhood ;—not like 
our mysterious monsters, Nevis and Snowdon, shrouding their altitude 
in clouds, but shooting their glancing snowy peaks far, far into the 
immensity of ether. I rushed among them with all the impetuosity of 
youth. ‘There were few spots where human foot could attain, where I 
‘did not stand. There was not a lake where boat had floated that I did 
not traverse. I loved, too, to bound from my tiny bark into the fathom- 
less depths, to dash back the little curling waves, and buffet with the 
tmimic billows. 

The summer passed, and’ I was still ranging the mountains, wild as 
their native chamois. Autumn was now setting in; the snow-fed 
torrents grew less impetuous; the glacier ice more rigid. The wind 
was beginning to be heard among the mountains, and the fallen 
foliage of the pine was swept along the valleys. These were warn- 
ings which bade me eeek the banks of Lacheman before the winter 
‘closed upon me—but I could not resist lingering yet another week. 
With this intention, after a day’s walk under the peaks of the Jungfrau, 
the Shreckhorn, the Eiger Aathorn, and other of the highest of the 
‘Alps, T arrived at the Spital upon the Grimsel. He who has never 
‘wandered in Switzerland can have little idea of the savage scenery 
Which surrounds this rude solitary cot, perched upon a height far 
above the reach even of the mountain pine, in a spot where, during 
half the year, the foot of man never penetrates. The spitit of huma- 
nity, 80 necessary and so general among the inhabitants of these peril- 
ous regions, gave rise to the establishment of an inn in this forlorn 
Place. In summer it serves as a homely but a welcome resting-place 
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for the traveller; in the winter as a refuge to the benighted wanderer, 
When the inhabitants are forced by the storms to desert it, they leave a 
supply of food and fuel, that, should any erring Wayfarer stray hither, he 
may at least be supplied with the necessaries of life to help him onwards 
on his solitary journey. 

When I arrived there, it was a sunny autumnal evening, but the sun 
shone only against ‘bare rocks, or glanced amid the spray of the tumbli 
torrent. There was not a shrub to take from the bleak and savaye 
character of the scene. The season for tourists was passed, and a si 
chamois-hunter, who had opened his wallet in the cottage to take his 
evening meal, was, except my guide, my only companion. My.day’s walk 
had been long and arduous, and 1 slept soundly, notwithstanding the 
indifferent accommodation which the Spital afforded. ‘The next morning 
was fine, so, summoning my guide, I prepared to start. ‘There is a small, 
deep lake just behind the cottage, beautifully clear ; I could not resist the 
temptation toa plunge before I started ; but I did not remember, until too 
late, that it was fed from the snows immediately above us, and was of 
course dangerously cold. I had no sooner jumped in than I felt a chill 
which seemed to freeze the very fountains ‘of my blood ; but it went off 
and I thought no more of it. As we proceeded upon our journey, the 
route Jay over the Furka and by the glacier whence the infant Rhone 
issues with a turbulence which gives early promise of the headlong 
rapidity that marks its further course. Under other circumstances, | 
could have dwelt long and rapturously upon the scenery of these rugged 
spots, but I was now becoming tardily convinced that the consequences 
of my bath were more important than I had anticipated—I felt seriously 
ill—ill upon a bare mountain, without a friend near, or a human habi- 
tation within many miles. , It isin hours like these that the horrid sense 
of utter friendlessness seems to overcome the mind. I rallied, however, 
against the despair which was momentarily creeping upon me; and at 
the expense of efforts, which I even now remember with pain, reached 
the little hamlet of Realp. Realp possessed no inn; but a Carthusian 
monk, the pastor of the little village, proffered a humble, hospitality to 
those who sought it. Gladly did I embrace it. I was scarcely sensible, 
when I was rather borne by my guide, than walked into his cottage. 

The conduct of this old man might shame many who profess a purer 
faith ; whatever his little store afforded, he welcomed me to. Like many 
of his brethren, he was conversant,with the simple remedies which the 
simple diseases of his country-people require ; and he tended me so judi- 
cidusly and so tenderly, that I had no cause to regret being so remote from 
hopes of surgical aid. The early stage of my disorder was violent, J 
believe dangerous, but it gradually subsided. I shall at, present pass 
over the slow progress of my récovery and the tedium of my confine- 
ment; suflice it, that when I was enabled to leaye my bed, and to 
venture beyond the walls of my host’s cottage, winter had raised a chain 
of ice-hills round our Jittle valley. Those who visit Realp in the swn- 
mer think it bare and bleak ; had they ‘seen it when those enows are 
gathering upon the mountains which a thaw of six months cannot dis- 
solve, and when those waters are congealing which, set free in summer, 
tumble in headlong torrents from every hill, and uniting, give birth to 
those mighty ocean tributaries, the Rhine and the Rhone—had they 
seen Realp then, so bleak, so drear, so comfortless, their hearts would 
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almost have frozen in sympathy with the objects around. But in scenes 
so desolate, the soul will, like the starving plant, throw out tendrils in 
search of'an object around which its sympathies may entwine—and I was 
not at all alone. My host was devoted to his flock, and they were ar-— 
dently attached to him. He encouraged their simple ‘gaieties, approved 
their innocent amusements, and presided at their holiday festivities, Se- 
parated from, all without, by the rigour of the elements, their sympathies 
seemed to strike inwards, and blend all in a community and harmony of 
feeling. , It is not strange, therefore, that many of the maidens of the 
little hamlet should repair frequently to the cottage of the worthy father. 
It is not strange, that with the innate tenderness of woman, they should 
offer to tend the stranger whom he had made his charge; and, that 
r, you will please to remember, my fair reader, was then, what- 
evet he may be now, neither old nor ugly ; not that I would insinuate 
that these two trifling contingencies would have for a moment relaxed 
the charitable attentions of the fair maidens of Realp—but my vanity 
was ready enough to whisper that they might have made those atten- 
tions more arduous, ' 
» During the early stage of my malady, the reverend physician pre- 
- geribed silence and repose as the most indispensable of his remedies, 
and when he was absent there was little temptation to disobey his injunc- 
tions. However disposed I might have been to converse with my fair 
nurses, (and I was never famed for taciturnity,) I here received little 
eritouragement. My first overture was invariably met, by placing the 
finger upon the lip, my next by a’ five minutes’ answer of, villainous 
German. I always hated German, perhaps for the very sufficient reason 
that I never understood a word of it. So I gave up conversation with 
the Switzers, and contented myself with speculating upon the probable 
circumference of their ancles, studying Keller’s map, and wondering 
when the roads would be open. 
_ This was, as I said, in the early and more violent stage of my. dis- 
order; soon afterwards my speculations were diverted to another channel. 
I was surprised to observe, among my ever-varying train of nurses, one - 
who appeared indeed but at intervals, but who never seemed far distant. 
She flitted occasionally through my little chamber, and her light step 
and timorous manner, so different from her companions, told that, she 
Was “ among them, but not of them.” I remarked also that her dress 
Was different from the others; they wore the costumes of the canton, 
which, by-the-by, although pretty and picturesque, particularly upon a 
holiday, look very different, in reality from what they appear on paper, My 
fitful fairy, however, betrayed, as far as my transient opportunities en- 
abled me to discover, nothing of the canton costume in her dress, and 
but little of the Swiss. True, the fashion of the country had abridged 
the drapery. a little of its flowing length, but not without reason, as I 
oon discovered. I had never seen her face ; my eye could never even 
rest a moment upon her form, ere she was gone. She seemed to appear 
only to whisper some instruction to my nurse, and was flown ere the 
eye could catch her ; by some strange coincidence she never came except 
When my head was turned away, and I was apparently dozing, though 
perhaps only indulging in some day-dream of the happy past or ‘the 
btful fatire. The slightest movement was sufficient to make her 
Vanish, quick as a sprite before the first-beam of morning.’ Is it won- 
derful that a mind so void of object as mine should become feverishly 
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interested in the solution of this enigma? How often I feigned sleep 
how many stratagems did I devise—how often did I make up my mind 
to inquire her name of my host, and to acknowledge to him how much 
she had raised my——curiosity ; yes, it must be curiosity, for I had 
never seen her ; to me she was only an image, nay, less than that; and 
the horrid idea obtruded upon my mind that it was possible she was 
afflicted with goitre. That would certainly account for her disliking to 
be noticed, and its possibility forbade my first mentioning her to my 
host, with whom she was evidently connected. One day I nearly caught 
her; I had been dreaming that I saw her skipping across a lawn, hotly 
pursued by an old tutor of mine, who was insisting upon a kiss; poor 
man, he used to walk every day in his thick shoes and worsted stockings 
from his rooms to Summer Town, and I verily believe never pursued 
anything more feminine or corporeal than a digamma. However, [ had 
mingled them up together, and, as I awoke, I saw one of the parties, not 
the tutor, making all speed to escape; but I was all alive in a moment, 
and by a little adroit alteration in my position, caught a glimpse of as 

retty an ancle stealing pit-a-pat out at the door as ever tripped to 

Veippert’s strains upon the boards of Almack’s. This decided my fate; 
for in spite of gallantry and gratitude, truth obliges me to declare that 
the feet and ancles of peasant girls in La Suisse are the very reverse ‘of 
those which appertain to the Venus de’ Medici. Must 1 own it? [had 
fallen in love. But what else had I to do? To be sure it was only with 
a pretty ancle; but then the face to match that ancle—how beautiful 
she must be! But who was she? who could she be? where could she 
have come from? with many other equally edifying ideas, tormented me 
so, that I would have taken another plunge in the snow-lake upon the 
Grimsel rather than have left Realp, unsatisfied. 

I was now rapidly recovering; in a few days I should leave my room, 
and then little Miss Flit-about and I must become better acquainted. I 
was convinced she was an inmate of the house, and, since my suspicion 
had become awakened, I thought I detected in the furniture of the 
chamber several marks of a feminine taste, far superior to what a Swiss 
cottage ordinarily exhibits. The dear creature, then, thought I, has 
rengnes her chamber to me; how generous—how compassionate—how 
lovely is woman! I was immediately in a passion with myself that I 
had not discovered this before, and I determimed to suffer it no longer. 
I would introduce the subject that very evening, when my host paid me 
his customary visit. After I had made up my mind, I thought no mid- 
summer day had ever been so long—the hours seemed ages—my repeater 
must have stopped—no, it answered to the touch, but it was the same 
hour which I had made it strike so often before. At last night did 
come, and with it came the venerable Carthusian. After the first greet- 
ings were over, I watched eagerly for an opportunity of introducing my 
subject, but I found now the temper of my host seemed changed. f 
observed upon his brow, usually so open and cheerful, traces of thouglit 
and anxiety. Gratitude prompted me to inquire and seek to remove 
the cause of his evident uneasiness ; perhaps love, too, may have whis- 
pered that my fair incognita might have something to do with’ it; and I 
really was in love, despite any ill-natured objections which any matter- 
of-fact sort of antiquated spinster may raise; I’m sure every young and 
pretty one will believe me, I had ever found the roe bre’ frank 
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and-open-hearted ; now he’ seemed timorous and reserved. I told him 
the cireumstances of my life—how devoid I was of any object of affec- 
tion--how destitute of friends. I dwelt with energy and pleasure — 
his kindness towards me ; he was the only being upon earth who had’ 
claims upon my gratitude. 

At length he yielded to my solicitation, and opened to me his heart. 
“ J can have little claim,” said he, * to trouble you with my own pecu-: 
liar anxieties; but since you have yourself observed them, and seem’ 
interested in their cause, I will tell you. You have possibly observed,’ 

the girls who have occasionally attended you, one who does not 
wear the costume of our canton.”’ 

I suppressed the rising exclamation of interest and impatience, and’ 
replied simply that I had. 

“ She is,” resumed the priest, “ my sister’s child. I thought you’ 
may not have noticed her, for her delicacy would never permit her to 
enter your chamber-except when necessity obliged her; but she has 
been! no less watchful for your recovery. Her mother’s instructions have 
taught her to look upon as indecorous many things that are thought: 


_ blameless among our simplt peasantry; but I have employed her in 


mingling all the remedies I have used for you.” 

What a blockhead I was, thought I, to think them so nasty ! 

)The priest. continued. ‘ Circumstances called me last spring to 
Lausanne, her native city, and while there, my importunities, her own 
romantic disposition, and perhaps the wish of her parents that she should 
profit by my instructions, induced them to allow her to return for a short 
time with me. Their parting was a bitter one, and though the cireum* 
stances of her parents continue to render it advantageous to ‘both ‘that 
she should remain with me, Louise casts many a wishful glance’ towards 
Lausanne ; but I know not what I shall do when she leaves me: ‘ Her 
kindness and gaiety have rendered her almost necessary to me. Although 
her stay was at first to have been but short, I cannot even yet think ‘of 
parting with her. 

* Fhe summer passed quickly away, with her as the companion of my’ 
walks—for to her I could communicate feelings and sentiments whic 
nene other around me could share. Like her mother, alas! she refuses to 
be reconciled with the only true Church; but still she is a good, a very 
good girl; and I feel that when we part, as part we must, I shall 
mourn as if I were severed from an only child. But this is not all. 
Her father is a Frenchman, one of those whom the late revolutions have 
driven from their country and their patrimony. But, although of noble 
birth, the nobles of France were too numerous to be rich, and he was 
enabled to save only a wreck sufficient, with frugal economy, to support 
him upon the beautiful banks of the Lake of Geneva. It would be long 
te tell you how, during a former residence in Switzerland, he had ‘seen 
and loved my younger sister, who was,” said the old man, rather proudly, 
“then his equal in birth, and even his superior in fortune; and how 
she, with all. the disinterested love of woman, consented to share his 
poverty... Love long supplied the only luxury they needed, and content 

‘place of wealth ; but lately misfortune has pursued them, even to 

w humble home, and embarrassments have obliged them unwillingly 
‘0 consent that Louise shall remain with me while they are struggling to’ 
overcome them, But although we are now fallen, we cannot but still 
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remember what we, bave been; poor though she: be, Louise is-still a 
da of the family of -Wiiflens. os ' 2x andl * mel ; 
_ This, my friend, is the.cause of.all my féars: ,The-girlshas a little 
coquetry about pm and makes the most of ;her).slender oppor- 
tunities, by playing the belle at our holiday dauces.:« Sheshas enough of 
the pride, of her father to assure me that the amusement.of the moment is 
her only motive, but the effects.are not so harmless... The boldest-cha- 
mois-hunter of our canton, Carl Zwey, had this, morning thé assurance 
to make her an offer of his hand,” s bad 
_ * The devil!’ I muttered, between my teeth; but, my. friend:didsmot 
seem to recognize his Satanic Majesty by his English cognomen, and 
proceeded, | von if ee \ 

** Louise laughed, but Carl was serious; and the »girlwassat: dast 
obliged to interpose my authority to rid her of |his. inportunities. » ‘The 
young man is strong and daring, but I know him to be rough and igho- 
rant, and his companions say he is morose in temper, and -violent inchis 
resentments... I confess I dread some evil at his hands... But,” said:the 
old man, and his eye sparkled, and a flush which I had never: before seen 
averspread his countenance, “‘ come what may, peasant or) .chamois- 
hunter shall never wed the grand-daughter of the Lerdof Waflens. «You 
see L am not without reason for the anxiety you have observed: d am as 
auxious now to return my niece to the protection of hersfather as iswas 
hefore.desirous of detaining her, and I shall have. but: littlé peace until 
the opportunity occurs.” jomibh omw doubly 

Lf I,was.much touched by the confidence of the. good «priest, I-was 
more, interested by his recital; and ere we parted I made use of every 
topic I could, suggest to banish his forebodings. | The next morning | 
persuaded myself, and with more difficulty my host, that [ swas:quite 
well enough to leave my room, and return my thanks to: my: invisible 
benefactress. _ Between two inmates of a Swiss cottage: there is little 
ceremonyof introduction. Reader, had you. seen Louise; as «hi firstsaw 
her, you would have confessed she was the most arch:little rosy rogue 
that ever turned man’s head or stole his heart: » Wesoon got intimate. 
She had learned of her mother accomplishments which: had never been 
beard of among her rude companions ; and she had imbibed from her 
father sentiments which found no response in the breasts of the cottagers 
amoug whom she now was. Was it not natural: then that she should 
welcome the society of one who could admire with her her favourite poets, 
read.to her the romantic love-tale, and share her rapture at the sublimity 
of dhe surrounding scenery? Besides, she had tended me when sick, 
and women always feel see interest:in what they have. preserved... All 
the paths by which a woman could journey were yet impassable for the 
suiow, and it would probably be many weeks ere they would be:clear. 
The capuchin was employed in his pastoral duties, and} 1 suppose because 

— ene “ peasant nor chamois-hunter,” we were left almost always 
r. 

While I was yet weak, she amused me by singing—as to music, no- 
thing more sophisticated than a Swiss horn had-ever been seen or heart 
in the hamlet; and I in my turn read from-our rather slender store of 
books some oft-repeated favourite morceau. “Time never hung heavily 
with us—we had many resources: I taught her a little English, she per- 
fected me in French; we rehearsed the incidents of our past lives, and 
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often spoke wistfully of the future. Her nursing did more than the 
College of Physicians could have done to complete my recovery. “In 
spite of the wintry blasts, we began to stray abroad. The Reuss, the 
im torrent in which Tell was drowned, ran very near our cottage, 

by its side would we ramble and review the circumstances of the 
patriot’s life, which Louise would recount with all the animation and 
— the Swiss ever feel in dwelling upon his exploits. 

ow I felt myself supremely happy. The aching void was filled up 
—I had an object around which my heart-strings might twine them- 
selves. Ordinary minds, whose affections are-shared by many relatives, 
can form no conception of the intensity, the devotednéss of my love. 
Louise was the only being who had ever loved me—the smile of affection 
was new to me, for I had never known a mother’s love. It was in one 
of these rambles that I first spoke of what had long been anticipated by 
hoth ;—I pressed our immediate union; but Louise, who was usually 
gentle as the young gazelle, was here firm in her refusal: she made no 
objection, however, to my returning with her to Lausanne as soon as the 
journey was practicable, and then, if papa thought as favourably upon 
the matter as our worthy host did—and Louise, I shrewdly suspect, had 
no very serious doubts upon that point—why, then, &c. &c. | 

I would rather she had been immediately and indissolubly mine, for I 
had some strange presentiment of evil always weighing upon my mind. 
Often did I fear for our happiness, when I marked the angry glances 
which were directed at the stranger who had withdrawn the belle from 
the Sunday-dance. Among these resentful youths there was one we 
never passed but Louise pressed closer to my side, and I could feel her 
tremble. «She confessed to me afterwards that she had begun to share in 
her-uncle’s fears. Carl, since his rejection, had repeated his importuni- 
ties whenever he could meet her alone ; and the laughing Louise was at 
last frightened by the altered demeanour of the man. The‘last time they 
met, she repulsed him with a dignity which she could well assume, and he 
left her muttering something, of which “ rival” and “ revenge” were all she 
heard. I endeavoured to laugh away her fears, but I was not altogether 
easy myself under the scowl which this morose-looking vagabond thought 
fit to indulge me with : the smile of! contempt with which I met it was 
rather assumed than real. I had heard that'Zwey was the’ best shut in 
the-canton, and my experience with our own club had ‘taught-me with 
what precision a man might be picked off among these crags ;and as to 
his body, it might be hurled into depths which human vision‘ has never 
penetrated. . But although I had such strong personal reasons for'dislik- 
ing his company, I dreaded infinitely more some act of violence to’ my 
Louise. Carl was that determined sort of dog, that I held him*capable 
of any scheme ; and it was whispered in the valley that some of his 
hunting expeditions had’ brought him more profit than they would have 
done had the chamois been his only game. But what could I-do?’ He 
never obtruded himself upon me ; we never even exchanged words. I had 
no , therefore, to quarrel with him ; and, since his final repulse, 
he had never even sought to speak to Louise. 

In a little time our suspicions appeared groundless, and were’ almost 
forgotten ; the winter was gradually disappearing, and the day for our 
journey was-fixed. In the joy and bustle of preparation we forgot there 
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was such a person as Carl Zwey in existence. Inthe afternoon, preced- 
ing the day before our departure, 1 determined, to leave, Louise alone 
with her uncle, and sallied forth to take a last view of | the surrounding 
scenery of Realp. The magnificent road which now passes so near the 
hamlet had not then been formed ; a few rugged paths offered, the only 
means of conveyance or trayelling. 1 wished also to satisfy myself that 
the path we were to take to-morrow was sufficiently clear. After explor- 
ing it to the distance of about two miles from the village, I Jeft,it.and 
crossed the shallow bed of a torrent tributary of the. Reuss, to gain a 
cliff which seemed to offer a commanding view of the scenery around. 
After I had crossed, I turned and leant upon my climbing-pole to examine 
the curious appearance of the road I had left. 

It had been rudely cut along the side of the mountains which rose 
above the stream, except in one place where a narrow gorge, appeared 
like a fissure in the rock, running back to a chasm which seemed io, ex- 
tend downwards into the very bowels of the mountain, ~The whole 
appeared as though the mountain had been rent asunder by some terrible 
convulsion of nature. Over the brink of the gorge, which ran even into 
the bed of the torrent, but not far enough to draw into it the then shrunk 
stream, a rude and frail-looking arch had been thrown, to, continue, the 
road; and its tottering insecurity struck me as happily in character with 
the wild objects around. I mused a moment upon the scene; and then 
turned to pursue my walk; but I saw little of the mountains or the dells. 
I was indulging in day-dreams of happiness and Louise, I was retracing 
the progress of our love, and recalling to mind (as easily as I could) 
every ingenuous confession she had made since I had drawn from her an 
acceptance of my suit. These meditations were however most unplea- 
santly interrupted by a sudden fall of hail and rain, I looked up, and 
my eye, rendered skilful by a winter’s experience, detected all the symp- 
toms of an approaching tempest. | 

My reverie had earned me beyond my bounds. I was far from an 
habitation, and had little hope of obtaining shelter before its fury burst. 
Nor were my fears vain. I had hardly returned a, mile, before. the 
hurricane broke over me with frightful violence ;. the winds rushed 
like demons through the valleys; the rain fell in continued streams to 
the earth, and the reverberated roar of the conflicting elements seemed 
to shake the rooted mountains to their base. The scene had been wild 
before; now it was frightful. The little stealing rills were in a moment 
swollen to mighty rushing cataracts, which roared onwards in a mantling 
cloud of spray, and hurled down in their headlong course. wprooted 
pines and detached masses of rock. It was by slow degrees, and by 
desperate effort, that I won my way along: now throwing myself flat 
upon my face, and now striking the spike of my climbing-pole deep into 
the fissures of the rocks, and sustaining myself upon it against, the 
whirlwind, At length I gained the spot where, two hours befure, I had 
paused to notice the wild ravine, and the romantic bridge which strode 
across it. Now my heart sickened as [| gazed upon its heightened 
horrors. The torrent had risen beyond its bed, and was swollento a 
level with the top of the arch of the bridge; it was rushing down. the 
ravine, and tumbling headlong into that awful chasm, whose depths 
mortal eye had never beheld, And through that torrent Jay my. only 
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path bomewarde. As I held on by the rock for support against the 
driving storm, and looked around, I thought nothing could heightén: 

a ) Bat Twas wrong. Suddenly I heard a lew, hoarse nua 
behitid me? “I turned : it was Carl, the rejected lover of Louise, He 
seemed to me the presiding spirit of the storm. A demon might envy 
‘the smile of triumphant malice which lit up his features. He said not 
# word, bat pointed with his rifle to the torrent, and beckoned me 
: a ' : 


Though fully alive to the perils of my situation, I was in no humour 
to endure the insolent triumph of this hateful peasant. I turned 
haughtily ftom him, and leant, as listlessly as the storm would let me; 
upon my staff. I had stood in this position some minutes, watching in 
vain for some sign of the tempest abating, when that horrid laugh again 

upon thy ear. This time it was loud and exulting. It was fol- 

by a piercing scream. Gracious heaven! it was Louise upon the 
road aeruss the torrent ; she was bound upon the back of a mule, which 
two’ men were urging forward in the teeth of the storm. We were 
hardly fifty yards apart: she saw me,—called to me by my name. Zw 
hallooed in German to the men upon the road, and, when they answ 
him, he advanced towards me, I know not for what purpose; but rage 
and madness had nerved my arm, and I struck him with my fist to the 
earth: It was the impulse of the moment; but Louise had all my 
thoughts. I paused not to take advantage of my blow: ere he could rise 
I had rushed forwards, struck my pole into the ground, and sprang 
desperately at the torrent. But it was not in human power to clear it. 
The whelming waters below received me. I rose, but only to become 
alive to the horrors of my situation. 1 was hurrying headlong towards 
the atch;—towards that horrible abyss;—I still held with desperate 
grasp my pole, but stone after stone gave way as I caught by it. In 
spite of all my efforts I was being drawn under the centre of the areh ; 
—a moment more, and I should have been engulphed for ever. But 
that moment was not destined. A sudden eddy of the whirling stream 
dashed me violently against the bridge, and I clung to the projecting 
buttress. "T'was well it was the buttress, fur at that moment the centfe 
part of the arch gave way, and rolled with the now unopposed waters 
down the precipice. Still I held on: the waters had gained a copious 
vent, and would, I dared to hope, subside a little; but all my remain- 
ing strength was still requisite, to keep me from being whirled along 
with them. Once I dared to look up towards the bank above me; but 
there was no hope of escape until the flood should subside. Once, too, 
the waters threw me upon my back, and, as I turned in the struggle, I 
saw Zwey standing, with folded arms and a grin of gratified malice, 
upon the bank I had leaped from. But I recovered my position ;—my 
immediate peril was passed. I had fixed my spiked pole firmly into the 
still enduring buttress, and clasped it with my feet and disengaged arm, 
1 now looked upwards again towards the bank upon which I supposed 
Louise still was, but my position allowed me no view of the road, and I 
turned again to try to gather intelligence from the movements of Zwey. 
No sooner did he catch my eye, than he raised his rifle to his shoulder: 
‘I sew it pointed full at me, and grew dizzy with despair again. But the 
storm, wbich had so nearly destroyed, preserved me, The cock clicked, 
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but no bullet came winged with death, Imagine my state of horrible 
suspense as I heard the wretch hammering the flint.” But suddenly | 
heard the sharp crack of a rifle in the road; it was followed by a shout, 
and the noise of conflict. Zwey could see all that passed, and evidently 
now feared his victim might escape him. He hurled his rifle from him 
with an oath, and plunged reckless into the still unabated stream, 
Whether he expected to leap the torrent and join in the fray, I: know not, 
If he did, he failed. He was not a more skilful swimmer than myself, and, 
since the main part of the bridge was gone, the solitary piece of masonry 
by which I clung was the only object which could arrest his progress 
to destruction. hatever was his original object, it was evidently now 
his frantic purpose that I‘or both should perish; and, should he approach 
me, I could not prevent it. I was completely occupied in clinging to 
my post. I watched him with panting interest; and he did approach! 
A moment he was by my side! He thought my pole was my chief stay, 
—caught at and grasped it;—but he was wrong. I relinquished it, 
and clung closer to the buttress. It was too late for even him to retrieve 
his error: the torrent bore him away, while I was safe. I shuddered as 
I saw his vain, but frightful struggles. I saw him upon the brink of 
the gulph. How dreadful was the yell of rage and agony which rose 
even above the roar of the cataract, as he disappeared for ever! 

The tumult above me had now subsided, and my calls brought me 
assistance. By the aid of ropes I was with difficulty rescued from my 
perilous situation, and the first voice I heard was an assurance of the 
safety of my loved one. I had anticipated her rescue from the noise 
above me and the madness of my rival, but 1 had to hear from the 
villagers the tale of her abduction. They had taken one of the fellows 
who carried her off, and killed the other. They learned from their prisoner, 
who had confessed, that the whispers as to the late occupations of 
Zwey were not without foundation. Despairing of success in his suit by 
fair means, he determined to have recourse to force, and to carry Louise 
far beyond pursuit. As the price of their assistance to his scheme, he 
offered his adherence to a band who infested the Italian mountains. 
With their aid he determined to put his design into execution the day 
before that appointed for our departure: a rifle ball was to have dis- 
patched his rival, and Louise was to have been severely taught the 
duties of a bandit’s bride amid the recesses of the Abruzzi. The cottage 
of the Carthusian was daringly entered, he was bound, and his niece was 
borne off. The cries of the old man, after some time, brought his 
neighbours to his assistance, and a pursuit was commenced ; but it was 
the breaking of the bridge alone which defeated the attempt of the 
villains. That cut off their only retreat. Louise was found in a 
swoon, into which she had fallen upon witnessing the ill success of my 
mad leap at the torrent, and had been conveyed home by her uncle. 
As I in my turn recounted the death of Zwey, which my friends had 
been too much occupied to observe, the little knot crossed themselves, 
and looked fearfully towards the scene of his fate. While dogging me, 
he had doubtless welcomed the storm as a powerful auxiliary. It proved 
the minister of avenging Heaven. 

Reader, would you know more? Then T must tell you that the occur- 
rences of that day are the only theme that can cloud the smile, or hush 
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the merry repartee, of one whose youthful beauty is emulated by that of 
a daughter, just stepping from childhood into girlhood. I pass! my 
summers amid ‘the sunny vineyards of Lausanne, and sometimes try to 
up with my two boys in a ramble among the mountains. | But, 
during the winters, I always take care to be as remote as possible from 
cataracts and catastrophes in the hospitable- heart of old England, ‘or 
else ‘at the chateau of my noble father-in-law. Summer, however, 
s finds me at Lausanne, and, should any of my fair readers feel a 
passion to sketch Mont Blanc from Morges, or Chillon from the Lake, 
or to view 
; ~The deep-blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone,” 
if they will call in La Grande Chaine, I will show them my Louise. 
G. W.C. 
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THE POOR SCHOLARS LAMENT. 


Degatu,—old fellow! have we, then, 
Come at Jast so near each other ? 
Well, shake hands, and be to me 
A quiet friend, a faithful brother. 


All those merry days are gone,— 

Gone with cash and health, old fellow! 
When I read long days and nights, 

(Save, now and then, when I got mellow.) 


Newton! Euclid ! fine old ghosts; 
Fine was't thou too, classic learning,— 
Though thou left'st huge aches behind, 
Head, and heart, and temples burning. 


How I toiled! I wore my brain, 
Wasting o'er the midnight taper, 
Dreaming—dreaming ! till one day 
I woke, and found my life—a vapour ! 


Once I hoped (ah, laugh not yet !) 
For wealth, and health,'and fame—the bubble! 
So I toiled up Wisdom's steeps, 
And got a fall, boy, for my trouble! 


Now all's over! no one came— 

Not one cheered my strong endeavour ; 
So I sank, and called on ¢hee : 

Come, boy, let's be friends for ever! 


Ere we go, let's curse this den, 
Where worth ne'er was yet befriended: 

I'll ery “ Curse /* and thou “* Amen !” 

Soh,—I'm blind: our chant is ended. 
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riiormils ti ian 
‘SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS...) .. |. 


yom 


THE IRISH JAUNTING CAR. 


A peavtirun car! Won't yer honour go with Shaun Langly? 

Sorra such a horse from Passage to Waterford. Stand out o” the way 

e pack of impostors! Sure it isn’t such a garron as that you’d put 

fore his honour? Look at his shandrumdandy! Whew! it hangs 

together by nothing at all !—it’ll go to pieces the first bit of ‘bad road 
that comes in its way.” ; 

This was the first specimen of genuine Irish brogue Ff ‘had ‘heard for 
more than sixteen years, and I felt an indescribable sensation as it fell 
upon my ear, while once more standing on my native soil. Our reply to 
the invitation was,— We don’t want acar.” 

“Oh! Lax yer honour’s pardon. Then it’s for you the Swish car is 
waitin there all the mornin forenint us at the side o’ the hill. Holloa! 
Misther Ally’s man! Come down, will ye? Here’s the English com- 
pany. Come, step out. Holloo! holloo!” 

The truth is, our friend “ hollood” so loudly, that he would have 
been invaluable on board the steam-boat we had just quitted, as a 
speaking-trumpet. In answer to his summons, half tumbling, whole 
galloping down the hill, came the “ Swiss car.” 

Many years had passed since I visited my native land; and sooth to 
say, I had a sort of intuitive dread that my remembrances would lose much 
of their couleur de rose if brought into actual contact with the realities 
of Irish life, My poetry and patriotism received a severe shock on per- 
ceiving that the inhabitants of Passage had whitewashed the roofs in- 
stead of the walls of their cabins; and that the pigs roved from dwell- 
ing to dwelling in unrestrained freedom and loquatity. I wonder what 
Turner would make of the village of Passage in one of his foregrounds? 
Would it be possible to idealize it?—that little church upon the hill 
looks really as if Protestantism was decaying as fast as its adversaries 
could desire. But then the pigs,—the everlasting pigs, —long-backed, 
grunting, dirty animals. One would be led to imagine from a peep into 
Passage that Ireland was a vast pigstye. 

“ This will never do,” thought I to myself, shutting my eyes upon 
the ugly village of Ballyhack,—on the opposite side of the river—when 
fairly stowed away in the very pretty and convenient machine sent for us 
by our friends, ‘“‘I shall hate the country before I arrive at my jour- 
ney’s end,” 

“Is the sun too much in yer eyes, Ma’am, dear?” exclaimed a kind 
voice at my elbow, just as the driver was mounting. “ Put up yer num- 
paral, my darlint. Yer bonnet’s too small, my lady: which, though an 
advantage to me, is the contrary to you. It’s a beautiful sun, God bless 
it, for the harvest ;—but I’m doubtin if it’s as bright over the wather as 
it is here. Well, glory be to God, they can’t take the bames of the 
sun from us, any way. There, now you're not so sinsible of the heat! 
A safe and plisant eon to yez here and hereafther! Take the baste 
ot Michael, up the hill. Sure Ireland’s bothered entirely wid the 
hills,—but the roads are as smooth as wax from this to Bantiow.” And 
on we Went. 


How very, very delightful is a small kindness, garnished by a little bit 
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of flattery. The church upon the opposite hill became absolutely pictu+ 

e; and so would have been the village,—but for the pigs; an old 
lady with thirteef young ones had taken undisputed possession of a Kish 
of potatoes under shelter of what was called a cottage door, while its 
kind mistress, intent upon my not being incommoded by the sun-beams, 
either did not, see, or seeing did not heed their ravages. I thought of the 
happy pi of Mulinevat, who have the clean straw to lie upon, while 
their irae and.masters put up with the dirty,—who eat that Irish. 
luxury, a maley potato, while their mistresses are content with the damp 
ones,—and who go to bed by candlelight, while the family sit in the dark. 

The pretty Swiss car conveyed us to a house where the cordial welcome’ 
of people I had never before seen, assured me I was not in ee I 
mean no.ofience to a nation I esteem—ay, and love—more than any 
other in the world; but I must say the English have not the art of 
making strangers feel at their ease. The French have acquired it by 
study ; but an Irishman is born with it,—it is found in the peasant’s 
hut, as; well as in, nobler dwellings. The moment you set foot on Irish 
ground you feel “ at home ;”’ that domestic epithet is the only one I 
can find to convey a perfect idea of the freedom and hospitality which 
prevail there among all classes of society. 

When, the time came for us to proceed on our journey, it was found 
that the Swiss car could not take our luggage, so we determined to 
hire a machine which we heard was “ wonderful strong,” and a horse 
that “‘ would go to Bannow and back in less than no time.” 

Now I am anxious that my experience should warn others against the 
evils of Lrish travelling,—at least in so far as concerns the confiding of 
life and limb to the tender mercies of “ an outside jaunting car.” Public 
oy priyate, they are all execrable. Had my English readers ever the 
good fortune to. behold one? If not, let them imagine a long box, ele- 
vated upon what are called springs ; this long box forms the centre ‘of 
the machine, and, to confess the truth, is a convenient place for convey- 
ing luggage ; at each side of the under part of this box projects a board, 
which forms the seats} and from these depend narrow, moveable 
steps, upon which it was intended the feet of the travellers shall rest ; 
the driver’s seat is elevated over one end of the box, and is general 
composed of crooked bars of iron, while the harness, perfectly inde- 
pen ent_of oil or blacking, is twisted and patched, and tied 80, as to 
eave but little trace of what it originally was, either in formation or 
quality, Upon one of these atrocities was I seated, my feet hangin 
down upon the “ step,’”’—if I leaned back, I bum my he 
against the driver's seat; if I sat forward, I must inevitably have 
fallen upon what our charioteer called ‘‘ Bran new powdher pavement,” 
the said powdher pavement consisting of a quantity of red granite broken 
into lumps the size of a giant’s hand, and strewn thickly over the hills 
and hollows of a most wicked road. 

Our party consisted of three. Now, on these cars you are placed 
p Rene and as three could not possibly sit on a side intended for two, 
I had half the vehicle to myself; the gentlemen chatting of politics on 
the back opposite (to invent an Irishism) seat. 3 

“I hope ye’r honour’s comfortable ?”” inquired the driver, after a ter- 
rific jolt, with, that familiar, yet respectful manner, which distinguishes 
a race now almost extinct even in primitive Ireland—the race of old 
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servants. ‘I hope your honour’s comfortable.«: I, think this a dale plea- 
santer than them Swish cars, though, I, did my best to make, that easy 


f this, ere - bit i] : row aminhise 9o 
"@indeed | What did yon da to if, Michal", 


ij iy Sy MAEAONT 
* Faith, then, just put half a hundred of stones in the bottom of it), 


and plenty of straw over them to keep it steady, which you?d ha’, ‘never 
ree ab I’m afther telling you—these mabey fly; Away,cars, them 
furrin ones, are not asy and steady like these *’—(another terrific, jolt 
that would have destroyed the springs of the best, made London phaeton,) 
—Michael looked round at me, and then repeated, “J hope yer honour’s 
comfortable !”. It seemed a bitter mockery of comfort, and; yet poor 


Michael did not mean it so. At last we got over the “ powdher pave-,,; 


ment,” and even the gentlemen congratulated themselves, ou: the; event, 

When, lo and behold! we stood at. the foot, of what I was tald, was a 

“ little hill ;’ the poor horse eyed it with strong symptoms of dislike. 
“It’s a fine mornin’,” said Mike, pulling the horse to a dead, stop, 
“So it is,” said I. s sant 
“‘Gintlemin, there’s a beautiful view from this hill,’’, persisted our 


driver, “ and the sweetest of fresh air—and to walk it up, would do,ye a, , 
dale of good. You might travel long enough in England widout.comin’ ;.,. 


across such a progpict. 


“ Shall I walk also, Michael ?” - iy 


“ Oh, sorra a step! Sure Nimble (that’s the baste’s name) will go A. 


dale the better from havin’ a lady to carry. Gee up, my mau! Cushla, 
machree was.every inch of ye. Nimble, my darlint! it’s yerself that 
was the beauty—onct !” 

“Tt is a long time ago, then,” replied I, looking with compassion 
upon the poor, long-boned animal, 

“Indeed you,may say that, lady dear. You see he’s kilt entirely with 
the hard work; and the poor appetite, though that last is lucky; for.it’s 
little the man that owns him has to give him. to eat.” 

“* How is that, Michael ? ” ' | 

“ Faith, it’s myself can’t tell you, my lady, owly sorrow has, dong)legs, 
and his landlord’s as hard as the devil’s forehead ”’-+-(another jolt,.I 
thought the car was broken to atoms.) "9.91 

“ Michael, what is the matter ?’? { qoiijo] 

“Troth, Ma'am, we're done for! I wish I hadn’t sent the gintlemin 
on; but you wouldn't have a knife, or a piece of ould leather, ora taste 
0” rope in yer pocket—asy, Nimble—bad luck to ye,, will ye stand 
asy? Small blame to the baste to want to get on; there’s a black 
cloud comin’ over Knocknaughdowly will, soak every tack on our backs 
in five minutes, and sorra a house nearer than Kilborristhane, . Come 
here do, you little gossoon, run. afther thim, gintlemin, and. call. thim 
back; and harkee! give me that piece of string that’s, round), yer 
hat. Now run, run for the dear life. Och, faith, we’re. in for it; this 


harness “ill neyer reach Bannow ; an’ deed an’ deed poor Nimble seems 
unasy. 


“ Was he in harness to-day, before ?” 
“ He was.” 
“ Did he go far ?” 


“Not to say far, only three: mile, I mean three, goin’ and three 


; 


comin,’”? 








? 
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“ Had’ he a henvy load???” Ae ns Si ee Pye) 

*Faith,’he had. Mts. Graham and’seven of her children, ai two: 
nurses, and the bathin’ woman, goin’ and comin’ to the ‘salt ‘\wather, to 
say nothin’ of the fish and stones and things, they brings ome afthe; 
wae : : age 

“1 think?” 'T 7 jumping off the car, “ that I will walk on to the 
next village, and ‘send You some assistance; it is evident the horse can 
never achieve the hill.” Y 

«God be yoo, Mista, dear, isn’t he like ourselves, used. to all 
manner of slavery! 1 ax'yer pardon! but if yer ladyship would Jend 
mea Idan’ of the string of your cloak, it would mend this little. fray in 
the-hartiess, arid’ the never a bit of harm would I do it.” ceed roe 

To' Michael's great astonishment, I did not feel disposed to part with 
what he’so-irreveréntly termed the string of my cloak, but climbed ‘up 
the hill’ until T overtook. my companions, One of them, a _ native of 
the soil}’*o1ily laughed at my dilemma; he was accustomed to such 
adventures ; and said that, within less than a quarter of a mile he wot 
produte a capital horse from a Mr. Matty Byrne; and the poor anima 
who had been ry Sergi worn out in the service of Mrs. Graham and 
her eotiitless ‘children, might fare as he best could by the road-side till 
the jaunting-car returned. 
. We posted on as fast as possible to Master Byrne’s, and found’ his 
resideniee ‘in good time, that is, just before the pelting of the pitiless 
storm! commenced, ) 

“/Had he a horse ?””' “'To be sure he had—three—beauties !"" Would ” 
flog the country to produce three such!” “ Would he lend it?” “To Mr. 
Alley troth ‘he would, and the veins of his heart with it, to dnd of the 
name ;” and immediately he hallooed to a strapping youth, who popped .. ' 
up his head from out a potato’ pit, and commanded him forthwith to brin 
“Spanker” from the plough. as lbed 
_ “ Upon this, Mrs. Byrne, the worthy man’s mother, a venerable-look- 
ing old crone, withered and wrinkled, but whose jet black eyes glit- 
tered and \gtimmered from beneath her shaggy brows, exclaimed, 

“ God bless you, Matty ! ‘lave Spanker alone and take Jude—Spanker 
"ill spill ye entirely.” ) ay 

“Mother, hould yer whisht and mind the paytées. Sure ye know 
Jude’s‘knees ‘are broke and her hind leg splintered with kicking; bar- 
rin’ that; she’s the finest baste in the counthry.” 

“ Take Lilly, then,’’ persisted the old lady. P 

“} think ye might turn yer tongue and say Miss Lilly, considerin’ 
whose daughter she is,” retorted Matty. . 

“The divil fetch me before I say Miss to a horse,” continued Mrs. 
Byrne, “ only this I will say, though you are making purty faces at me 
behind the door, that if you put Spanker under a jaunting-car, he’ll 
make it jaunt, that’s all.” 

“ Mother; dear, hould yer tongue, and Ill bring ye a quarter of tea 
from Taghmon. What do you know about Spanker? Didn't he go 
under a car from this to Ross and back in six hours, and never ure 
into a ditch or a haporth but onct, and that was when he backed off 
Wellington Bridge ?”” 

“ Whiy, that wasn’t Spanker,’”’ persisted the crone. | 
“ Well, ‘twas his sister,” replied Matty: “ all the same—the same 
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flesh and blood—they’re as like as two peas; only Spanker has a dale 


more sperit.” m7 | 

The old woman beckoned me aside. ‘ Ma'am, dear, | for God's sake 
don’t let him get down at any of the houses to have drink. -He¢ has 
been on the batter these ten days. Sorra a better boy ip the counthry 
when the drink’s not in him; but when it is, he’s worse than a troop 0’ 
horse, and more roaring and dangerous than a score of mad!bulls,” 

* But our friend’s servant will drive.” r 

“ Och, musha, don’t attempt it; Spanker wouldn't let man or baste 
drive him, barrin’ Matty.” be : ae 4 

An agreeable position !—the prospect of being dashed: to pieces by'a 
mad Irish enna Oapeet by a wild Irish driver! There was no help 
for it. 

The shower was over ; ‘* the valley lay smiling before us.” | Michal 
and the car had arrived; the luggage, which was piled up in what they 
called—just then very appropriately—the well, soaked through. Span+ 
ker, a bright bay, bony horse, with an exceedingly quick eye, stood méek 
and quiet enough at the door. I resumed my seat, and looked on) the 
beautiful prospect, which, as the road was tolerubly good, I was enabled 
to enjoy. To the right stretched St. George’s Channel, blue as the heavens 
that overshadowed it; and sleeping calmly in its waters lay the Saltee 
Islands, smiling and gentle as if no treacherous rock sentinelled ‘their 
shores. Nearer to the land, rich in many-tinted cornfields, and borderetl 
by soft green meadows, stretched far and away the island of Bannow~ 
my dear native home; and in a glen to the left rose high the arches 
and turrets of Tintern Abbey. So enchanting was the prospect, that 
we had almost passed unnoticed the pretty village of Saltmills,—a 
miracle of cleanliness and comfort. Roses, vying with ambitious honey- 
suckles, clambered to the roofs of every cottage—few pigs—no dirty 
children—no dunghills,—all as well ordered to the eye as in /deat 
England, and far, far more picturesque. The handsome peasants, in 
bright red waistcoats, and slouched straw hats, confined !beneath the 
chin by a broad black riband, looking animated and intelligent, and 
withal so polite, so truly courteous. Then the shy, motlést maidens-~ 
rosy, awkward, and blushing; totally deficient in that delicacy of form 

self-possession which distinguishes the girls of my adopted country, 
and yet so Noraish (if I may be permitted to coin a word) ; curtseying 
and smiling, and exchanging glances, and even innocent jests, with the 
few travellers who pass their way,—and yet all with such pure modesty 
and genuine good-nature, that it :is impossible to misunderstand either 
them or their motives. 

“ Master Byrne,” I inquired, “ is your landlord resident here?’’ 

** No, thank God, Ma’am !” 

“ Indeed : who is your agent then ?” 

“A born gentleman—God's fresh blessing be about him! As long a# 
he is over us, we'll make a free present of the landlord to the English ; 
and much good may he do them !” 

At this moment Spanker made a dead stop opposite the door of ® 
small public-house. ’ 

“* Make the horse go on,” said our friend in a cold, determined tones 
Byrne looked round at him precisely with the expression of a dog when 
disappointed of a long-expected bone. | 
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He has a'daning this way,” he replied. | bien tlealt 

* | fear, Byrne, you go there more than once a-week,”” if 

er awe lady,”” blo orl’) 

“Every day, | . 

“Not tied 8; Mo’am, dear.”” 

“Twice a-day, Byrne ?”’ 

“ Faith, Ma’am, if I do it’s Spanker’s fault, and not mine. When I 

on his back, thinking a trifle of exercise would do me good, as sure 
as fate he makes for the public—and no mistake.’’ 0 

** Believe me, it is a ruinous habit.” 

«No» disputin’ it, my lady; but ruin has followed ould Ireland ‘so 
Jong; that it would! be heart-breakin’ to part company now.” We were 
at the commencement of another hill. ‘ I must trouble ye all toget 
off” ‘said Byrne. * It would take more wit than would reach frem this 
to Cape Glear to make Spanker go either up or down a hill with 
ewe ws behind him.” 

/We submitted to necessity, and walked. 

Byrne,’ inquired our friend,—who thought it high time that the 
driver as well as the horse should be “ trotted out,”—‘* What: pretty 
blunder ‘was that you made about the books Miss Caroline told you to 
bring from the Waterford circulating library p” 

‘'Oh, don’t thread on my corns before the English quality entirely, 
Masther, honey !”” 

“Nery well, Byrne ; they will certainly hear the story in Bannow.”” 

“Then I may as well tell it at onct,” said Matty; “ and sure the 
mistake was all on her side; for I’ll go bail what | brought her was 
more value than what she wanted.—‘* Any commands, Miss, for Wather- 
ford?’ says I. ‘ Yes, says she; ‘ go to the library, and bring me Hogg’s 
Tales; I want them very much,’ ‘ To the library to fetch hog’s tails!’ 

I;'* that's a quare place to get them.’ ‘ Not at all,’ says she; '* at 
the English library, Where else would you get Hogg’s Tales?’ ‘Oh! 
very well; Miss,’ says 1; * as it’s the English library, I suppose: they 
keep all sortings there.’ ‘To be sure they do,’ says she;\* you won't 
forget:'\.* Did I ever forget anything you bid me?’ says 1: ‘ When 
do,’ says I,‘ it'll be time enough for you to be baekbiting me,’ says/1; 
‘which is a thing no young lady ought to do to a dacent man.’ And 
off IT went in a huff. Well, the bustle of the! town and one thing or 
another bothered me so, that I forget where she said | was to get the 
hog's tails; so I walked off to the shambles, and hunted every stall in 
the place, but never a man there would cut off the tail of his pig for me, 
because they all said the tail was the beauty of the baste. So, whin I 
couldn’t get the tails, I bought two of the prettiest bacon faces you ever 
saw, thinking they’d do for Miss Car’line as well as the hog’s tails!” And 
to be sure the laugh they riz agin me, for it turned out that what she 
wanted was a story-book, written by one Mister Hogg—and sure that’s 
4 queer name for a Christian! You may get on the car now, Ma’am, 
dear.—Spanker, stand still, will ye?—Up wid yez now, while:he’s 
fcking Jimy Rape’s barley through that hole in the hedge, for if/he 

nowd you were getting up, all the saints in the calendar wouldn’t 
held him,” 7 

‘Another mile or two of bad road—not powder pavement, however, 

but an odd jumbling together of sand =a ‘stones upon a f i 
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which had never been properly levelled ; our driver . ommenced chatter. 
ing at agreat rate, The horse either could not or woul ol ern 
speed beyond a walk; and to the oft-repeated question of ‘‘: How far 
are we from Bannow now?” the changes were rung as follows:— 
“ Near upon four miles.”—‘ Three miles and a, perch,” ——‘‘ Four miles 
good.”—“ Whatever you may think, the baste FPP it four. mile 
a quarter.” And once, when I inquired of a smith who had left. his iron 
cooling at the door of his forge to run and look at us, he replied, after 
the true Irish fashion, ‘* Why, thin, is it te Bannow Nb going?” 
They certainly are the most amusing and. the, mos Provoking le 
in, the. whole world. My patience began, to ebb a | think— pe 
mind confessing it now—but I do think I was getting out of humour; | 
was fatigped beyond the power, of saying what fatigue was, _ The even, 
ing clouds were overshadowing us, and the road Deakins dreary, and the 
cabins very, unlike the sweet cottages at Saltmills, 
“* How far is it, as the crow flies, from Ballyhay to Bannow,?” 


“* About three miles,” 
** And by your road ?”’ Trey 
* Faith, Ma’am, dear, I wouldn't say but its eleven”), .....)).7 5» 
uve would think you delighted in making long instead of short 
roads.’? va let a 

“* So we do—that is, the County does; the longer the road the, longer 
the job—the longer the job the more money for the job-makers,”” .. 

Our friend asked Master Byrne if he had been at the last.election? 

Sure was I: and if the horse was in a good humour ['d make; time 
to tell the lady how below there at Nelson's Bridge a pack of rascals 
wanted to bury me under it for a monument, (the bridge, I mean,) but 
I had my. revenge out of them, (the ringleader,)—I met, him. whin 
Andy Capel was with me, and a spik-and-span new hatchet. in his ha 
—and I riz up a discourse with him and contradicted him, twice, which 
he couldn’t abide ; and so he gave me the lie, which was all 1 wanted 
for an, excuse to knock him dead in the ditch with Andy’s new hafchet.— 
Oh, don’t look frightened, lady jewel ;’twasn’t with the sharp end I hit 
him; he wasn’t to say hurt, only fractioned a little—he'll not, give me 
the he again in a hurry, that’s all. But murder in Insh———if there isn’t 
a stream !” : 

“ Well, it is not a foot deep.” aye 

“ Sure I know that; but Counsellor Dan himself. wouldn’t .argufy 
ppanter over a running stream, though he says to, the King, they say, 
‘ William, my dear, do this—and Billy, my darlint, sign tother;’ yet he 
wouldn’t get Spanker over a stream.” 
» What was to be done? Off jumped Matty and commenced unharness- 
ing the abominable horse. 

** ‘What do you intend to do ?”’ we inquired. 

* Just then carry him over.” 

- what over ?” 

“ The baste, to. be sure.” 

“ What, that vicious brute 2” 

“ Ay, or go back to Ballyhay ?” : : | 

The man was perfectly in earnest ; he succeeded in assembling two of 
three. countrymen, who fairly lifted the horse oyer, and then pushed the 
car on to the opposite side. 


rie 
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* And now,” says Byrne, turning to me with no gentle countenance 

“ if you wasn’t every inch a lady, i’d tell ‘you that it was very ‘cruel to ca 
sinsible baste a vicious brute—he has come a’most ‘the whole road 
ye without & kick or @ stumble to signify, or'a stoppage, or anything 
but the heart’s blood of good manners, Didn’t I rare him frém a ‘foal, 
ting at my knee with my own childre? and hasn’t he the'sense of a 
istian? It’s little I thought a lady would turn her tongue to call him 

a brute.” | 


.T'wish ‘M'Clise, who has already immortalized his name, while im- 


mortalizing the humours of his countrymén, had séen ‘our friend 
e while pleading the merits of his horse; it ‘was that strange 
aod of the ludicrous and’ the pathetic which brings tears to ‘the 
s, While the smile is on the lip. His figure, tall and erect, was 
wn to its full height; he stood with his arm resting on the neck of 
his favourite ; and the picture he drew of his reason for the affection 
he bore the creature was perfection—* Didn’t [rare him from a foal, 
trotting at my knee with my own <childre ?’’—Spanker might’ ‘have 
knocked me down after that, and I would not have called him’ w brute 
forthe world! | 
Ma pellet Ma’am,” inquired Matty, after a pause occasioned by the 
ca’s*jolting’so loudly over a quantity of ‘bad road that it would haye 
impossible for us to hear the discharge of acannon, “I believe you have 
no-such ¢onvatient ways of travellin’ in your country‘as this?’ You are 
always shut ip in coaches—and ‘such kind of things—so that’ the fresh’ 


air ‘can’t vet about ye, and you have no sort of exercise’: ‘the English 

sre ren well as the English carriages are ‘mighty aby ng there’s no 

a i thing as a post-chay used this side o’ the countty ‘on’ atcourit of 
: : rs.” ' vita O7 +7 


“The'Itish are very cunning ; ‘one glance at my countenance convinced 
bor that' Iwas not of his opinion, and he immediately tacked about. ' 
“But 'té be ‘sure they have a mighty purty ‘way of building their 
houses ; and'such’ powers of fine cattle—T had’a thasther orict, who had 
two beautiful English horses, and he warited a careful man’ to'drive them ; 
he was a mighty pleasant gintleman—the sort of master would knock a 
tan down ‘for the Teast thing’ in the world—and 80 good-hearted when 
the passion was over. ‘ Well, there’ was as many ‘as fifteen afthér the 
place, and the first that wint up to him, ‘ Well, my man,’ says he, 
* how near the edge of a precipice would you undertake to drive my car- 
nage? So the boy considered, and’ he aaa} says he, * Within a foot, 
on yer honor, and no harm.’ Very ” says he, ‘ go down, ‘and 
‘ll give ye yer answer by-and-by.’’ So the next came up, atid said He'd 
be bound to carry ’em within half a foot ; andthe text said six inches} 
and another—a dandyfied chap intirely—was so mighty ni¢e, that he 
would drive it within ‘ three inches and a half he’d go bail.’ Well, 
at last my turn came, and when his honour asked me how nigh I 
would drive his carriage to a precipice, I said, says I, * Plaze yer 
honour, I'd keep as far off it as h could,.’—* Very well, Misther Byrne,’ 
says he, ‘you’re my coachman,’ says he. Och, the roar theré was in 
the kitchen whin I wint down and tould the joke! “Well; I was 
there better nor two years, and at the end T lost it through’a little 
Pi reve I ‘was drowsy one night coming home, and faith the horses 
a spite to'itie, on account of my counthry, and’ they took a wrong 
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turn, and stuck fast in a gap; and sare it’s rewarded I ought to have 
been instead of punished, for sorra a one but myself would ever have 
the horees and carriage out of the gap without @ seratch or a brack 
them’; but there’s no justice in the world !”’ 3 NOISES | 

As if to illustrate the trath of this last sentence, Byrne gave rm 
a smarttap with the whip, which the horse resented immediately, and 
began to plunge and kick at a most farious rate. How anxiously did’] 
long for the termination of my journey! what visions of well-stuffed 
and comfortable cushions came upon me. I thought what ah exquisite 
figure we should cut on this broken “ sha andy,” horse, coach- 
man, and all, about six o’clock, in the drive at Hyde-park, in the merty 
month of May. I began to make up my mind that the time of my sojotta 
in this poor country would be one of extreme discomfort; the road’ at 
that particular point afforded no resting-place for hope or sentiment— 
dark and dirty hovels, fields stretching far and away, covered with tliat 
yellow pestilence the plants and blossoms of the “ bouclauns”” that 
devour .he strength of the earth. Yet, to confess the truth, the county 
of Wexford, more particularly that portion of it to which I was jotr- 
neying, and which is advantageously known, through more than’ one 
channel, to the English public, affords but comparatively few insta 
of Irish poverty and Irish crime; and the shadows past ftom mé’ai' 
came in sight of the venerable castles of Clomines, and of the hospitable 
and beautiful country-seats which still abound in the neighbourhodd. 
How sweet, yet how sad are the records of the past !—the many yeats | 
had spent'in dear England were but as a single week—a month—a 
month at most; every rock, every tree I recognised—every house, every 
turning of the road; the changes effected by time and cultivation ap- 
peared as nought. 

While my heart felt swelling within me, a sad train of thought Was 
broken, by our driver exclaiming to one of my companions— 

* What did you say, Sir?” 

“ I was observing,’’ was the reply, “ what you can know little about, 
Matty ; that it is supposed the lost books of Spenser’s * Fairy Queen’ 
are still in Ireland.’’ 

Byrne cast a contemptuous look upon the gentleman, as well as to say 
“ Maybe | don’t know indeed!” then with a changed expression of 
countenance, while with his whip he pointed exultingly to a neat prefty 
co whose white chimneys peered above the trees which clusteréd 
round it, he replied— 

“ There’s the man that has them !”’ 

* What!” exclaimed my companions, in natural astonishment, “ do 

ou mean the man who lives in that cottage possesses the lost books of 
nser’s * Fairy Queen ?’”’ 

“* Faith, | do—mean what I say, the very books: Every book that’s 
printed at all at all, he gets, and the ‘ Dublin Pinny Magazine ;’ and a 
mighty fine man he is, own brother’s son to Father Goram, with's 
power o’ larnin; and since yer honor’s so euros about thim books, 
shall I = down aud say you want a sight of them? he’ll lend the 
to you with all the pleasure in life, I’ll go bail.” ' 

At first the gentlemen’s blank look of disappointment was exceedingly 
amusing: Matty’s earnestness had misled them they forgot’ for * 
moment that an Irishman pretends to know everything~that he is 
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never at fault; ,and within that moment, brief as it was, visions of the 
, wr) with which the. concluding books of the‘ Paitry 
? would burst. upon the reading public in this time of poetic 
drought, dazzled their imaginations ; even the mention of ithe “fDub- 
in Penny, Magazime’’ hardly reduced them to'sober prose. Poor Byrne! 
hewn much annoyed at not being permitted to display his friend’s store 
of information to the “ Strange English.” : 
», We. had. entered upon our last mile; we were in the “ charmed dis- 
trict,’ where the benefits arising from resident landlords, and the advan- 
: of education and cleanliness, are too evident to be for a moment 
questioned, ‘The roads were smooth and level ; plantations fringed the 
i - int 3 the cottages had severally obtained premiums for superior 
-gleanliness and good order from the Agricultural Society ; there were 
neither, beggars nor pigs to annoy the wayfarer; and dozens of well-fed, 
well-clad peasantry grouped at each other’s doors, or sung and chatted 
be the shadow of their own trees, and in the perfume of, their own 
flowers... Many who had heard that I was coming pressed forward with 
ere and kindly greetings: and the opinion was unanimous that 1 wasn't 
ike the child who had gone away; but I was wonderfully like some 
who, are even yet unforgotten, whose good deeds, like the essence of the 
flower, have out-lived Death—who are still spoken of with mingled 
tears,and blessings, as\the friends of the poor. The tide of Irish affection 
was flowing rapidly. In such mood, and under such excitement, would 
| Ldesire the Irish to. be seen by strangers. 

Poor Spanker had climbed his last hill, and stood panting at the 
summit, The sun had sunk behind the old church of Bannowy and 

the ocean in a flood of golden light. What had once been, and 
still is called, the Moor, lay beneath our feet, gemmed with neat and 
tranquil cottages, inhabited by contented and cheerful inmates. In the 
back-ground rose the mountain of Forth, celebrated in the history ¢f the 
Irish Rebellion; and somewhat in the shadow of the windmill / which 
srowns the hill stood a tall, picturesque figure, his hands folded, and 
resting on the top of his staff, and a pretty little sylph-like girl, of about 
five or six years old, clinging to the skirt of his coat, which was bel 
tound his waist by a leather belt. d 

“ U'd be mighty grateful to ye, Ma'am, if ye’d walk down this:bit of 
ahill.. Ye seem. to know right well the ould place, and can’t mistake 
it;.and I'll lade the baste down. It’s small throuble, I’m thiukimg, to 
ye to be done with the jaunting car?” said Matty Byrne. 

He was very right: the dwelling where I h ssed my early days 
was in my sight ; I felt as if I could have p unto my heart every 
stone of those old walls, every leaf of those dear trees, The oldman, who 
I now saw was blind, advanced into our path. I thought I remembered 
the features; I stopped; he paused also, and took off his hat. I knew 
pm then I remembered him as a true and faithful servant of my 
amily. 

. is your name Furlong?” 

» An an, instant the staff dropped from his hands, which he clasped 

together. ‘Tears burst from his poor sightless eyes. 

_* Sure it is,” he replied. ‘* God bless you for remembering me! If 

acl ‘t known me,, I'd never have told you who I was. I can’t see 
tall yer grown ;, but yer voice is higher than it used to be, Oh! 
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the sound of it rises my spirit up to the memory of the good ould times, 
God be thanked, I bar  yatoety sar Sure I’m gone stone-blind: but 
maybe so best ; for I can’t see the throuble that’s come upon some who 
I thought war above throuble.” | pa See 

There was so much feeling in this salutation that: it was more than | 
could bear. I was glad to take refuge, and I hope for’the’ last time, on 
the outside jaunting-car. anduaouin 

He lived in a cottage by the highway leading to the old church, and 
apologized for the want of neatness in the exterior of his ‘dwélling—* It 
isn’t my own house at all; the neighbours would build me-one if I had 
the bit of land; the gentry’s very good, they can’t give to all ;—but 
maybe the great landlord will one day look with pity upon me, and give 
the bit of ground to blind Furlong as he did ‘to blind Brien,” was his 
unrepining observation. 

It was, however, on a subsequent visit that a communication of vast 
import was made to me, I will finish my sketch by relating to my 
readers the story of the old man, and the discovery to which it led: 

“What I want most to say to your honour is this,’” he observed, 
** would you be just to take my eldest danghter Nora from me, and 
bring her up, afther yer own fashion, to be an Englishwoman. My heart 
isn’t very asy about her here—though she’s a good girl—and 1’d be very 
glad she was out of the counthry.” ne 

Nora was summoned from an inner room to undergo @ personal s¢ru- 
tiny. She came forth with her knitting on her fingers, and her face 
steeped in blushes. I had seldom seen a creature more lovely; yet her 
beauty was of that peculiar character which neither painter nor author 
can describe—resembling a field-violet more nearly than aught else, the 
charm of which consists partly in its perfume, partly in its colour, but 
chiefly in the modesty of its aspect and bearing. 

My seat was opposite a little window overshadowed by an elder tree. 
One of the panes was broken, and a portion of-dilapidated hat had been 
thrust into the aperture. As the blind father discoursed upon what the 
pretty Nora might, could, would, and should do, I perceived the hat 
move, at first gently, and finally drop to the ground. I suspected that 
this was occasioned by some one outside who wanted to hear what was 
going forward within ; the slight noise arrested Furlong’s attention, and 

ora’s blushes deepened when he inquired what it was. 

“ The cat, father,” she replied, “ is iver after the bits 0’ birdeens that 
build in the tree.” 

I thought Furlong looked as if he did not quite believe her; and 
while he expatiated upon the maid’s good ‘qualities, and the extra- 
ordinary benefits I should derive from confiding in Irish servants, I 
kept my eye fixed on the window. The poor fellow was so earnest, 
so anxious, I should take his daughter, that I hardly knew how to 
refuse—it is very difficult to say “* No’’—and all the while there stood 
Nora, looking so pretty and graceful that I was fairly at fault, when, just 
at the moment, the face of a singularly handsome youth peeped into 
the window, and was instantly withdrawn. The motion, though slighter 
than before, attracted the father’s attention, and again he demanded what 
occasioned the noise. Nora saw I had noted how matters réally were ; 
she clasped her hands and looked earnestly at me, and I was both annoyed 
and amused by the extreme readiness of her reply— 
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a The mottled hen would never lay’an egg but in the thatch, ‘and had 


ey I ,Resy: grave, and Nora saw Iwas displeased ‘A few minutes 

afterwards I left the cottage, but had hot gone‘ far before T ived the 
" youth, leaningover the parapet! ofa bridge, indwstrivasly employed in 
_.,picking,out, fragments of mortar and tufts of the pretty maideti-hair'that 

crept amid the stones, and throwing them into ‘the’ stream beréith, As 
1 drew, nearer be removed his ha:, and ‘making an’ excetdit i. kward 
_,; bow, whileshis blushes: were as deep almost ‘as ‘the ‘crinhing’Nord’s, he 


wred,—. bin, —_ | sive gin 7 el 
7s If,I wanted a boy im :London to look afther the firm IF 'T did— 
he’d.go.to the world’s end to sarve me.’’ 13881 Shs Soe 
_. oAptold, hiv: L.had not the good fortune’ to ‘possess 'a'farin, arid’ conse- 
quently did not need his services. endentantnd entet oe 
wey God. bless, you,Ma’am, dear! whether or ‘no; but I hope you’r 
_ pot. going totake Norry away from ‘us. She'd’ never be ‘arly ‘use in’ fife 
to you,--she’s.not up to the English ways—her fathér thinks she is— 
\,but.she isi not-—she'd never do you any good.” Aetor Hs ™ 
‘qe Sd quite agree with you,” I replied, somewhat maliciotsly, “in think- 
lug ber exactly what, you say—a girl who will never'do ‘any good.” 
ov Oh, Blessed: Virgin!” he exclaimed, his entire eotntendnce’ expressing 
astonishment and displeasure, “I never said that of Norfy.” She that’s 
been, the comfort to her mother, the hands and eyes of ‘her whole family 
grshe, that her poor:blind father turned against. ''And'for What ?—jast 
because,she’d a:heart with feeling in it. Oh, Ma’am; deat !' if ever’ u 
» War, in love yerself—which, invcourse, you'war—think of podr Norry !” 
,. Thisargament,was unanswerable ; and the young man followed it tp with 
the‘ story of -his love,” in a strain of eloquence and fervour which proved 
his sincerity. “I’m as good:as her inthe way of family,” ‘he Contifiued, 
“andas to her father talking: about her being too young, hér mother 
was younger by seven months when she married:- “And, haven’t I,”— 
and he stood famly.on the ground, and stretched his long muscular arms 
upwards,.as,he,spoke—“havn’t: I these four” bones to work for her ; 
aud if he. wants her to.travel, why we'll go to Aineriea, and “never be 
_behoulden.to any thing ovany one but ourselves: God is good ! dnd the 
world’s wide enough to houldall the people—if they'd accommodate each 
other ; but as to saying Norry-would do’ no good, you mistook me, Ma’am, 
entirely, She’s good and a blessing to every one, only, I’ think, somehow 
she wouldn’t suit the English, she’s too /ifey and not used to seriousness.” 
Here: was.a love affair! The:same evening; as I was meditating upon 
the ouvert opposition: of ‘the: Irish to the’ discipline of Malthtis, Nora, 
with streaming eyes, tapped gently at the window of my dressing-room. 
. “1 thought, lady, dear,’ she said, after many prefatory hems, “I 
might as well insense you into the:rights of it; for [ saw you thought 
had 0’ me, for the bit of alie I tould about the windy. Well, you see, 
all my, life, I’ve had nothing but throuble ; the darkness came on my 
father before I was nine years old, and he lost his sweet temper alon 
with the light, and my mother’s heart would have been broken wit 
the, crossness, only I come between her and it. Well, I used to lead 
him about. all day, and nurse the children all night, with maybe not 
a shoe to my foot; but the heart was always light within me for all 
that; and of a sunny Sunday, Harry (that's the boy’s namé) though 
he was only a bit of a boy then, used to lend me his shoes that I might 
Oct,—vot. XLII. NO. CLXVI. P 
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go dacent to Mass. ‘And at last,’ he says, ‘ Norry, I had a mind for 
the sea, but I’ll not go—I’ll be a shoemaker, as my father was before me, 
and then you shall never want shoes.’ Well, out of that, the kindness 

w, and my father knew it, but never said a word against it until 

y, when the crossness overcame him entirely; and then he wanted 
to send me with you, my lady, which I’d have been proud and happy 
of, only for Harry, my lady. Poor boy—he’d take on with the low. 
ness of spirits—so he would!” 

“ Has he any way of supporting you if you were married” 

Supporting! Oh, sure two together would’nt eat more than two by 
themselves : it’s the one expense, married or single. Besides, he has a 
trade,—and if he could get any work——” 

This “ if’ appeared to me of much importance, and I was foolish 
enough to think of reasoning with a young girl in love. 

** What are you to do if he were unable to get any?” 

“ We could only do as we did before,” replied Nora, rolling up the 
corner of her apron. 

** But suppose you had a parcel of children ?” 

“Oh! it would be a long time first.” 

“ But, again, you would be in the midst of trouble.” 

* Well, sure; it’s only what I’m used to.” 

“1 think your wisest plan, Nora, will be to get a situation in some 
gentleman’s family. I will speak to my friends about you. You can 
save a little money, perhaps,—Harry might do the same,—and I will 
make your father promise that then he will not object to your union.” 

“ God bless you, Ma’am, dear,— it’s all very true. You see Harry 
was mighty kind to me entirely; he gave me this new handkerchief, and 
these new ribands; and his father was as hard upon him as my father 
was ye me. So, as every one turned again us, why we took the more 
to each other, and—got married last week !” 

This is the universal finale of Irish love-making ; but I was unpre- 
pared for it: it electrified me more than the jolting of the everlasting 
cars which jingle along their highways. The cunning monkey! No 
wonder Master Harry should rout the hat out of the window at the idea 
of his wife's going to England,—and she looking so demure and well- 
behaved all the time ;—then she was in such desperate fear about her 
father’s displeasure, und in absolute agony lest “ he should turn her 
from his door without a blessing.” When I looked upon her exceeding 
loveliness, and remembered her youth, my heart melted at the know- 
ledge of the probable misery she would have to undergo; but now | 
hope better things for her: she sailed last week with her handsome 
husband for America, and her father blest her and forgave them both 
ere their departure. 


I shall hereafter detail a few more incidents in my “ My Travels’ 
History.” 





A.M. H. 
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 Antomo. Get me a conjuror, I say! Inquire me out a man that lets uk devils !” 





Sucn a night! It was like a festival of Dian,—a burst of a summer 
shower at supset, with a clap or two of thunder, had purified the air to 
an intoxicating rareness, and the free breathing of the flowers, and the 
delicious perfume from the earth and grass, and the fresh foliage of the 
new spring, showed the delight and sympathy of inanimate Nature in 
the night’s beauty. There was’ no atmosphere—nothing between the 
eye and the pearly moon,—and she rode through the heavens without a 
veil, like a queen as she is, giving a glimpse of her nearer beauty for a 
festal favour to the worshipping stars. 

I was a student at the famed university of Connecticut, and the be- 
wilderments of philosophy and poetry were strong upon me, in a place 
where exquisite natural beauty, and the absence of all other temptation, 
secure to the ¢lassic neophite an almost supernatural wakefulness of 
fancy. - I contracted a taste for the horrible in those days, which still 
clings to me. I have travelled the world over, with no object but gene- 
ral observation, and have dwindled my hour at courts and operas with 
little interest, while the sacking and drowning of a woman in the Bos- 
phorus, the impalement of a robber on the Nile, and the insane hospi- 
tals from Liverpool to Cathay, are described in my capricious journal 
with the vividness of the most stirring adventure. 

There is a kind of crystallization in the circumstances of one’s life. 

A peculiar turn of mind draws to itself events fitted to its particular 
nucleus, and it is frequently a subject of wonder why one man meets 
with more remarkable things than another, when it is owing merely fo a 
difference of natural character. I have been thus a singular adventurer 
in the strange and unnatural. As I intend making my observations in 
this way the subjects of several papers, I will introduce them at present 
with my slighter beginnings. 
_ It was, as I was saying, a night of wonderful beauty. I was watch- 
ing a corpse. In that part of the United States the dead are never left 
alone till the earth is thrown upon them, and, as a friend of the family, 
I had been called upon for this melancholy service on the night preced- 
ing the interment. It was a death which had left a family of broken 
hearts ; for, beneath the sheet which sank so appalingly to the outline of 
a human form, lay a wreck of beauty and sweetness whose loss seemed 
to the survivors to have darkened the face of the earth. The ethereal 
and touching loveliness of that dying girl, whom I had known only a 
hopeless victim of consumption, springs up in my memory even yet, and 
mingles with every conception of female beauty. 

Two ladies, friends of the deceased, were to share my vigils. I knew 
them but slightly, and, having read them to sleep an hour after midnight, 
I performed my half-hourly duty of entering the room where the corpse 
lay, to look after the lights, and then strolled into the garden to enjoy 
the quiet of the summer night. The flowers were glittering in their 
pearl-drops, and the air was breathless. : 
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The sight of the long, sheeted corpse, the sudden flare of lights as 
the long snufls were removed from the candles, the stillness-of'the close- 
shuttered room, dnd my own predisposition to invest death with a strper- 
natural interest, had raised my heart to my throat. I walked backwards 
and forwards in the garden-path; andthe black shadows beneath the 
lilacs, ‘andeven the glittering of the glow-worms within them, ‘seemed 
weird and fearful. 

The clock struck, and [ re-entered. My conrpanions ‘still slept, and 
I passed on to the inner chamber. I trimmed the lights, aad stood and 
looked at the white heap lying so fearfully still within the shadow of the 
curtains ; and my blood seemed to freeze. At the moment when I was 
turning away with a strong effort at a more composed feeling, a noise 
like a flutter of wings, followed by a rush and a sudden silence, struck 
on my startled ear. - The street was as quiet as death, and the noise; 
which was far too audible to be a deception of the fancy, had come from 
the side toward an uninhabited wing of the ‘house. My heart stood 
still. Another instant, and the fire-screen was dashed down, and a 
white cat rushed past me, and with the speed of light sprang like a 
hyena upon the corpse. The flight of a vampyre into the chamber 
would not have more curdled my veins. A convulsive shudder’ ran cold 
over me, but, recovering my self-command, I rushed to the animal (of 
whose horrible appetite for the flesh of the dead I had read: incredu- 
lously), and attempted to tear her from the body. With her claws fixed 
in the breast, and a yow/ like the wail ofan infernal spirit, she crouched 
fearlessly upon it, and the stains already upon the sheet convinced me 
that it would be impossible to remove her without shockingly disfiguring 
the corpse. I seized her by the throat, in the hope of choking her, but, 
with the first pressure of my fingers, she flew into my face, and the ‘in- 
furiated animal seemed persuaded that it was a contest for life. Half- 
blinded, by the fury of her attack, I loosed her for a moment, and she 
immediately leaped again upon the corpse, and had covered her feet and 
face with blood before I could recover my hold upon ‘her. |The body 
was no longer im a situation to be spared, and I seized her with a despe- 
rate grasp to draw her off; but to my horror, the half-covered and bloody 
corpse rose upright in her fangs, and, while I paused in fear, sat with 
drooping arms, and head fallen with ghastly helplessness over the shoul- 
der. Years have not removed that fearful spectacle from my eyes. 

The corpse sauk back, and I succeeded in throttling the insane mon- 
ster, and threw her at last lifeless from the window. 1 then composed 
the disturbed limbs, laid the hair away once more smoothly on the fore- 
head, and, crossing the hands over the bosom, covered the violated reé- 
mains, and left them again to their repose. My companions, strangely 
enough, slept on, and I paced the garden-walk alone, till the day, to my 
inexpressible relief, dawned over the mountains. 


Il. 


1 was called upon in my senior year to watch with an insane student. 
He was @ man who had attracted a great deal of attention in College} 
he appeared in an extraordinary costume at the beginning of our Fresh 
man Term, and wrote himself down as Washington Greyling, of ——~+s 
an unheard-of settlement somewhere beyond the Mississippi. His coat 
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and other gear might have been the work of a Chickasaw tailor, aided 
hy. the superintending taste of some white: huntsman, who remembered 
faintly the outline of habiliments he had not: seen for half a century ; 
it was a body of green cloth, eked out with wampum and otter-skin, and 
would have. been, ridiculous. if it had: not encased one of’ the finest 
models of a manly frame that ever trod the earth. With) close-curling 
black hair, a fine weather-browned complexion, Spanish features (from 
his, mother-ra frequent physiognomy in the countries bordering on 
- Spanish America), and the'port and lithe motion of a lion, he was a 
figure |to look upon in any disguise with warm admiration. » He was 
soon put into the hands of a tailor-proper, and, with the facility which 
belongs to his countrymen, became in a month the best-dressed man in 
College. His manners were of a gentleman-like mildness, energetic, 
but courteous and chivalresque, and, unlike most savages and all coins, 
he polished without “ losing his mark.’’? At the end of his first term, 
he would have been called a high-bred gentleman at any Court in 
Europe. 

The opening of his mind was almost as rapid and extraordinary. | He 
seized everything with an ardour and freshness that habit and difficulty 
never deadened, He was like a man who had tumbled into a new star, 
and)was collecting knowledge for a world to which he was to return. 
The first. in all games, the wildest in all adventure, the most distin- 
guished even in the elegant society for which the town is remarkable, 
and unfailingly brilliant in his recitations and college performances, he 
was looked upon as a sort of admirable phenomenon, and neither envied 
nor opposed in anything. I have often thought, in looking on him, that 
his sensations at coming fresh from a wild, western prairie, and at’ the 
first measure of his capacities with men of better advantages, finding 
himself so uniformly superior, must have been stirringly delightful. It 
isa wonder he never became arrogant; but it was the last foible of 
which he could have been accused. 

We were reading hard for the honours in the senior year, when Greyling 
suddenly lost his reason. He had not been otherwise ill, and had, ap- 
panels in the midst of high health, gone mad at a moment’s warning. 

he physicians..scarce knew how to treat him. The confinement; to 
which he was at first subjected, however, was thought inexpedient, and 
he seemed to justify their lenity by the gentlest behaviour when’ at 
liberty, He seemed oppressed by a heart-breaking melancholy. We 
took our turns in guarding and watching with him, and it was upon my 
first night of duty that the incident happened which I have thus endea- 
Vvoured to introduce. 

It was scarce like a vigil with a sick man, for our patient went regu- 
larly to bed, and usually slept well. [ took my ‘ Lucretius’? and ‘the 
“ Book of the Martyrs,’”? which was just then my favourite reading, and 
with hot punch, a cold chicken, books and a fire, I looked forward to it 
as merely a studious night; and, as the wintry wind of January rattled 
In at the old college windows, I thrust my feet into slippers, drew my 
dressing-gown about me, and congratulated myself on the excessive 
comfortableness of my position. The Sybarite’s bed of roses would have 

n-no temptation. 

At, had snowed all day, but the sun had set with a red rift in the clouds, 
and the face of the sky was swept in an hour tothe clearness of—I want 
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a comparison—your own blue eye, dear Mary! The all-glorious arch 


of heaven was a mass of ar stars. 

Greyling slept, and I, wearied of the cold philosophy of the Latin poet, 
took to my “ Book of Martyrs.” I read on, and read on. The 
college clock struck, it seemed to me, the quarters rather than the hours, 
Time flew: it was three. 

“ Horrible! most horrible!’’ I started from my chair with the ex- 
clamation, and felt as if my scalp were self-lifted from my head. It 
was a description in the harrowing faithfulness of the language of olden 
time, painting almost the articulate groans of an impaled Christian. | 
clasped the old iron-bound book, and rushed to the window as if my 
heart was stifling for fresh air. : 

Again at the fre. The large walnut faggots had burnt to a bed of 
bright coals, and I sat gazing into it, totally unable w shake off the 
fearful incubus from my breast. The martyr was there,—on the very 
hearth,—with the stakes scornfully crossed in his body; and as the 
large coals cracked asunder and revealed the brightness within, I seemed 
to follow the nerve-rending instrument from hip to shoulder, and suffer 
with him pang for pang, as if the burning redness were the pools of his 
fevered blood. 

“* Aha!” 

It struck on my ear like the cry of an exulting fiend. 

ec Aha 17? 

I shrunk into the chair as the awful cry was repeated, and looked 
slowly and with difficult courage over my shoulder. A single fierce eye 
was fixed upon me from the mass of bed-clothes, and, for a moment, the 
relief from the fear of some supernatural presence was like water to a 
parched tongue. I sank back relieved into the chair. 

There was a rustling immediately in the bed, and, starting again, | 
found the wild eyes of my patient fixed still steadfastly upon me. He 
was creeping stealthily out of bed. His bare foot touched the floor, 
and his toes worked upon it as if he was feeling its strength, and in a 
moment he stood upright on his feet, and, with his head forward and his 
pale face livid with rage, stepped towards me. I looked to the door. 
He observed the glance, and in the next instant he sprang clear over 
the bed, turned the key, and dashed it furiously through the window. 

“Now!” said he. 

**Greyling!” I said. I had heard that a calm and fixed gaze would 
control a madman, and with the most difficult exertion of nerve, I met 
his lowering eye, and we stood looking at each other for a full minute, 
like men of marble. 

“ Why have you left your bed ?”? I mildly asked. 

“To kill you!” was the appalling answer; and in another moment 
the light-stand was swept from between us, and he struck me down 
with a blow that would have felled a giant. Naked as he was, I had no 
hold upon him, even if in muscular strength I had been his match; 
and with a minute's struggle I yielded, for resistance was vain. His 
knee was now upon my breast and his left hand in my hair, and he 
seemed by the tremulousness of his clutch to be hesitating whether he 
should dash my brains out on the hearth. I could scarce breathe with 
his weight upon my chest, but I tried, with the broken words I could 
command, to move his pity. He laughed, as only maniacs can, 
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his hand on my throat. Oh, God! shall I ever forget the 
ish deliberation with which he closed those feverish fingers ? 

“ Greyling! for God’s sake! Greyling!” 

“Die! curse you!” 

In the agonies of suffocation I struck out my arm, and almost buried 
it in the fire upon the hearth. With an expiring thought, I grasped a 
handful of the red-hot coals, and had just strength sufficient to press 
them hard against his side. 

“Thank !”? | exclaimed with my first breath, as my eyes recovered 
from their sickness, and I looked upon the familiar objects of my 
chamber once more. 

The madman sat crouched liked a whipped dog in the farthest corner 
of the room, gibbering and moaning, with his hands upon his burnt side. 
I felt that I had escaped death by a miracle. 

The door was locked, and, in dread of another attack, I threw up the 
broken window, and to my unutterable joy the figure of 4 man was 
visible upon the snow near the out-buildings of the college. It was a 
charity-student, risen before day to labour in the wood-yard. I shouted 
to him, and Greyling leapt to his feet. 

“There is time yet!” said the madman ; but as he came towards me 
again, with the same panther-like caution as before, I seized a heavy 
stone pitcher standing in the window-seat, and, hurling it at him with a 
fortunate force and aim, he fell stunned and bleeding on the floor. The 
door was burst open at the next moment, and, calling for assistance, we 
tied the wild Missourian into his bed, bound up his head and side, and 
committed him to fresh watchers... . . 

We have killed bears together at a Missouri Salt Lick since then; 
but I never see Wash. Greyling with the smile off his face, without a 
disposition to look around for the door. H, 








TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 





IL—RuFinus. 


In Reason’s breast-plate arm'd I stand, 
And fight with Cupid, hand to hand ; 
Nor shall the Immortal overthrow, 
Whilst one to one, his mortal foe, 

But vain is all my proud defiance 
When Bacchus joins him in alliance, 
Then yield I to the fearful odds— 

How can one man withstand two gods ? 





IL—ArcHIUS*. 
On a Statue of the Nymph Echo, 


Pan's comrade, she who dwells amongst the rocks,— 
Echo, the nymph whose song the singer mocks 

With his own notes made softer,—mumic gay, 

Who keeps the laughing shepherd-boy at play,— 
The vocal mirror, as it were, of sounds 

Who sends their image back with true rebounds,— 
Here is she—this her statue! To it say 

Whate’er you will, your greeting she'll repay. 


* The friend of Cicero. 
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[Tue interest which continues to exist relative to the character po 


manners of the Author of Waverley, is in itself more than_ sufficient 
excuse for placing the following fragments before the public ; compiled 
as they are from notes taken at the very times to which they relate, and 
while the writer was filled with admiration of the great man, the 
honour of whose acquaintance he enjoyed. They rest their claim to 
attention less upon their literary merit, than as plain statements of 
facts, and true traits of the character of the great man of the nineteenth 
century. ] 


My Iwrropuction to Str Warrter Scorr. 


September, 1820. 
* At length, after many disappointments from one reason or 
the other, G called on me and offered to introduce me to the Colos- 
sus of Literature, the Author of Waverley.. This had been the aim and 
end of all my wishes, almost the chief object of my visit to“ the. mo- 
dern Athens ;”’ and now it was about to be accomplished. I. was to 
be introduced to a man whose fame had spread to the very uttermost 
parts of the earth, where genius was worshipped, and talent appreciated. 

You may guess that I was not long in preparing to accompany my 
friend ; an, tedious, indeed seemed the way through the few streets 
which separated us from the residence of the ‘Great Unknown.’ I can- 
not say that\I busied myself in forming conjectures as to his personal 
appearance, for that was familiar to me from portraits, and the vivid 
descriptions of such of my acquaintances as had. been happier than myself 
in obtaining the friendship of Sir Walter ; but my cogitations were deep 
and manifold as to the manner in which he would receive us. | Lite- 
rary characters are in general so capricious, especially those spoiled. by 
publ indulgence, that there is no reckoning on the mood in which one 
may find them, Never shall I forget my emotions for the few moments 
when, after haying been ushered into the drawing-room, the servant left 
us alone to'acquaint Sir Walter of our presence. I was half-bewil- 
dered; I gazed around on each article of furniture, as if it had been a 
hallowed thing in the possession of such aman; I seemed, in fact, as if 
in an enchanted palace, waiting in mingled hope and dread the coming 
of the master-spirit. 

At length the door opened, and Sir Walter entered the room. Never 
was I so struck by the appearance of any living being. No por- 
trait that has yet been issued of this great-man can in the slightest 
degree convey the impress of genius on his. lofty brow—the fire, even 
when quiescent, of his fine eye—the fascination of his smile—and the 
manners, so thoroughly at ease with himself and all around him—self- 
possession without assurance, that must have struck every one on a first 
view. He was, I think, in about his 50th or 51st year, nearly six feet 
high, and though bulky in the upper part of his body, not at all inclin- 
ing to corpulency. As for his manta it was scarcely perceptible, 
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although many writers have expatiated on it in broad terms. Watson 
Gordon’s portrait* (which I have lately seen) is the best likeness of Sir 
Walter Septt,, hut, eyen that, is, feeble; .we,haye, in all the others, the 
body without the mind—the fire without the warmth—we have Sir 
Walter Scott, but not the Author of Waverley. 

e advanced with the utmost politeness, shook G——- warmly by 
the hand, and, on my introduction, bowed to me with urbanity and dig- 
nity. We resumed our seats, and, afteg a few prefatory remarks, and 
7 pertain, of ‘a'slight refreshment, I felt as perfectly at my ease with 
him'as if I had known him for years. 

The conversation now turned on politics and the affairs which Parlia- 
meht was at that time discussing, his sentiments on which he expressed 
with’ a fluency and absence of reserve which spoke the man of the 
world: then} with a tact which only great minds can possess, he turned to 
the study of the law, in which I was at that time engaged ; and lastly, 
with much pleasure, 1 perceived the conversation turn on literature. 

Sir Walter Scott spoke with admiration of the poems of Southey. 
“ Although,” he said, “ the peculiar style of his ‘ Curse of Kehama’ 
was an €xperiment in literature as bold as he believed it would prove 
unsuccessful, yet he doubted not the ‘ Curse of Kehama’ would be the 
alpha and omega of the style.” 

Premarked that I,did not consider, in most cases, that the rhyme 
added‘ to the charms of poetry, except of the lyrical kind; and instanced 
the many splendid passages in Shakspeare. 

“My dear Sir,” said Sir Walter, in a mild, yet decided tone, “the 
days of Shakspeare are passed—nay, I doubt, if any man living, endued 
with his powers, were to write a play equal to his fmest efforts, and offer 
it for performance, whether it would be accepted, or if so, whether it 
would survive for three performances.t But, with regard tu rhyme, it 
has been s0 long allowed, that ‘it is now almost necessary. I was Jast 
year at Abbotsford, training a Virginian creeper, and had placed maple 
poles to’ support it.. The creeper flourished, and so did the’ maples, 
and so pretty had they become, their large green leaves opposed ‘to 
the more delicate foliage of the creeper, that I resolved to let them 
remain, and there I believe'they are now. It is a parallel case with the 
thyme in poetry—having supported it through the various tastes of the 
darker ages, it'has flourished, and is now, a part (and no mean one) of 
the art.’ Southey’s was a bold uttempt to restore poetry to her ancient 
purity; but I cannot help thinking he has failed in his object.” 

Sir Walter spoke enthusiastically in favour of Byron—of his stinging 
powers of satire, and ready turn of wit; but declared that the former 
Was a dangerous weapon, and would always create more foes than friends 
—and those of the latter class rather from fear than love. Yet, notwith- 
standing all his faults, Sir Walter considered that Byron possessed a truly 
poetical mind, and a heart filled with benevolence, although, perhaps, a 
little weakened and warped by the effects of a badly-directed education, 
to whieh, indeed, he attributed all his failings. 

Several of the shafts (and those by no means blunt-pointed,) of the 


“The engraying prefixed, to the revised edition of his novels is from this 
t 





po “eit 
+ Has not the fate of. Sheridan Knowles, even at the highest theatre of our 
self-riamed seat of taste, London, almost rendered Sir Walter's words prophetic ? 
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noble poet's wit having been directed against Sir Walter himself, I ex- 
my surprise to find him so warm an advocate of Lord Byron. 

‘* Nay, nay, you judge too harshly,” replied Sir Walter, “ malice, | 
2 Gedineel, wheat the instigator of his pen. Byron’s was a mind 
suffused with sensibility ; but the bad reception of his ‘ Hours of Idle. 
ness,’ some of the contents of which he really was most ill-advised to 
publish, rendered that sensibility almost morbid: he considered himself 
as ill-used by aé/ literary men-gas a victim to a party composed of every 
author and critic in England and Scotland; he did not allow himself 
time to discriminate between friends and foes ; and when, in his ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ he addresses me in the lines beginning— 


‘ And think'st thou, Scott ——' 


I know them by heart,” (continued Sir Walter, laughing,) “I am 
rather inclined to think his attack made upon any one but myself; and 
that the lines he then penned, had he afterwards had the power, would 
have been obliterated for ever. At all events, I entertain the flattering 
idea that his opinion of me was not always so bad as at that moment.” 

G—— now interrupted us by saying that he had an appointment 
which must put an end to our conference; and, after a few further 
remarks of trivial importance, accompained by a pressing request from 
Sir Walter to me to repeat my visit, we made our congé, 

When we got again into the street, G—— asked me what I thought 
of the Author of “ Waverley?” and I replied— 


“‘ The soul is noble, and the yery soul 
Is speaking in the eyes !"" 


Sir Water Scotr at AnporsForp. 
August, 1828. 

If I experienced so much gratification from a transient interview 
with Sir Walter Scott, you will believe how much greater was my delight, 
even years afterwards, at receiving an invitation to visit the bard in his 
very sanctum sanctorum at Abbotsford—to breathe the inspired air of 
his temple of the Muses—to be made one of his social circle. 

I had hitherto seen Sir Walter only at Edinburgh, whither he was 
called by business, and during his stay in which, he was much occupied 
by a host of booksellers, publishers, printers, and the thousand other evils 
that authorship is heir to—besides the interest which he took in the 
affairs of the Parliament; and these (although I think I never saw any 
one who seemed less called from domestic comforts by them than Sir 
Walter) must necessarily have rendered him more reserved before com- 
pany: I had seen the author—the politician—the gentleman,—now I 
was to be introduced to the man—the host, in retirement and unreserved. 

It was a lovely afternoon when I arrived at Abbotsford; and when I 
saw the green woods of Yarrow—the gorgeous ruins of Melrose, and, 
lastly, the picturesque turrets and gabled-roofs of the mansion itself, 
nsing out of the surrounding trees, I felt myself an elevated and supe- 
rior being from my approximation to the abode of genius; and my 
heart bounded at the idea of being domesticated with the Author of 
“ The Lady of the Lake,” “ Marmion,” and “ Waverley.” 

G—— had arrived before me; and, on my drawing up before the 
lawn, my host and he approached armin arm. They had been enjoying 
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a day’s shooting, from which they had apparently but just returned, as Sir 
Walter’s groom, loaded with game, was retreating in another direction, 
followed by one of those majestic hounds of which Sir Walter was such 
an admirer, and of which he so enthusiastically speaks in many 
of his works. He was remarkably fond of the sports of the field; and 
I have frequently known him to turn the most iuteresting conversation, 
with a remark upon the strength and beauty of such and such a dog; 
or the good shot of his master. Both Sir Walter and G—— had their 
guns; and a noble figure did the former look—a very pattern of a country 
gentleman, “all of the olden time,”—with his shooting-jacket, belt, 
—, and broad-brimmed hat—his portly visage glowing with 
th and beaming with welcome. I shall not soon forget the cordial 
manner in which he shook me by the hand, and his frank tone, as he 
said— 

“You are welcome, Mr. H——- to Abbotsford; you are young, and I 
am growing an aged man; yet I sincerely hope we may still enjoy each 
other’s friendship many years.”? 

We repaired, almost immediately, to the fine antique-fashioned dining- 
room, where we sat down to a comfortable repast ; about twenty in num- 
ber. James Hogg was one of the company: it was the first time that I 
had ever seen the * Ettrick Shepherd,” and I must own that I was ex- 
cessively disappointed both in his personal appearance and manners. 
Heis taciturn to a degree, and when he does speak, there is a brusquerie 
in his tone that is anything but prepossessing. He said little during the 
two or three days he was at Abbotsford ; to me, nothing; and seemed to 
consider all beneath him but Sir Walter. 

After dinner, we adjourned to the drawing-room, or went strolling over 
the grounds, at the option of the guests: the latter party Sir Walter ac- 
companied, and you may be sure that I was one of the number. Our 
host seemed delighted in pointing out to the attention of his visitors such 
points of view and objects as were most worthy of observation. The 
grounds of Abbotsford are (or were, I believe I should say, for I cannot 
tell what alteration the death of their respected occupant has made in 
them,) most tastefully laid out: the country is rade and romantic, the 
principal part of Roxburghshire being almost in the state we may ima- 
gine it to have been centuries ago. The nucleus of his fine estate, as 
Sir Walter informed us, was an insignificant farm, called, I think, Catley 
or Gatley-Hole, which he had purchased, and endowed with the more 
lofty-sounding name of Abbotsford. It is naturally very bad and unpro- 
fitable land; but with indefatigable pains, Sir Walter bad planted and 
levelled it, until it now presents very many beautiful prospects : not, it 
is true, so cleanly shaven to the downy herbage, as we behold the “ well- 
behaved”? parks of England, but still with sufficient of the roughness 
preserved, to enable the observer to indulge in ideal pictures of what the 
locale was, before the busy hand of man intruded on the Dryads in their 
secluded retreats by the banks of Tweed. From one elevated spot, we 
suddenly came upon a most magnificent coup d’qz/, in the ruins of Mel- 
rose Abbey ; the expression of our delight on witnessing the venerable 
walls of which, gilded by the setting sun, seemed to afford our conductor 
much gratification. 

_ We had one day proposed a visit to Dryburgh Abbey, then one of the 
lions of Roxburghshire, and since become even more sacred as the rest- 
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ing-place of the great bard himself: but the weather: was unpropitious 
for our purpose. Notwithstanding our disappointment, \ however, the 
time was neither lost, nor appeared heavy on our hands,—being engaged 
in inspecting the library, rare specimens of ancient armour, &c., of which 
Sir Walter Scott was an industrious collector, I sent him, on my retum 
home, an antique Roman ring; he was much pleased, and acknowledged 
its receipt in a very gracious letter, from which I extract a few remarks, - 


. « « « “Allow meto assure you how much obliged I am for the. ring 
you sent me, and flattered by the accompanying note.’ I think with you 
that the head on the stone (an onyx) is a Julius Casar, as the date, illegi- 
ble as it is, further convinces me. I have given it a place of honour in my 
collection of specimens of virtu, 

“ Your remarks on the passion for collecting antiquities are very correct, 
excepting in the stress you appear to place on their tnwét/ity.: Therel 
cannot e with you, considering the many valuable pieces of information 
as regards dates, costume, and even in a great measure the manners of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, which we derive from a study of their 
beautiful, though half-obliterated coins. I consider a perfect collection (if 
such could be obtained) of ancient Roman coins, as capable of Supplyin 
many an hiatus in the pages of their history. On the score of an’ aid an 
excitement to the imagination of those who (like myself) depend entirely 


on that ‘ fiery particle, the mind, is not the collection of ancient arms and’ 


armour excessively useful? You know the anecdote (or fable; as I am in- 
clined to think it) of Fuseli, the painter, who, wishing to portray the 
nighimare, supped on raw pork to give him indigestion during the night, 
and, as a consequence, the feelings he would transfer to canvass : even so, 
may you not allow that inthe presence of the familiar objects of bygone 
days, my imagination may conduct me back to those days? May ! not, 
gazing at the knightly gear by which I am surrounded, see before me the 
bounding sons of chivalry? Do not, | pray, then, consider the science of 
antiquity as useless,” 


The following morning the sun rose in almost unclouded majesty. 
There was now no obstacle to our excursion, and about nine o’clock 
we were mounted and had started. We proceeded by a most beautiful 
route, passing Melrose Abbey, which the bard has in fancy rebuilt in 
his splendid poem. At every turn of the way we came on some spot 
hallowed by him as the theme of his song: the majestic’ Eildon Hills, 
celebrated in the history of Michael Scott ; Drygrange,—Cowdenknows, 
where once spear and bonnet 


“« Glanced gaily through the broom,” 
Smailholme Castle in the distance,—all were successively pointed out 
to our notice by Sir Walter, who seemed, as on every other occasion, to 
be filled with no desire but that of affording gratification to his guests, 
At length, after passing through Selkirk, Melrose, Darnick, and one. or 
two other inferior hamlets or villages, we arrived at Dryburgh Abbey, 
surrounded in umbrageous forest-wood. It is decidedly the most beau- 
tiful ruin I ever beheld: the Abbey must have been, in its days,of 
priestly magnificence, a gorgeous nile; even now, we see remains, of 
architectural grandeur which few Gothic ruins exhibit,—oriels, buttresses, 





screens, massive walls, and carved pillars, lay scattered in splendid. con- | 


fusion. As I stood and gazed at the main area of the Abbey, trains 
of thought flitted across my mind of the earlier habitants of the gloomy 


cell, and the former pomps of religious ceremonies that there had been. | 


enacted. I could almost fancy, i the mournful whisperings of the 
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breeze through the moss-grown aisles, that I heard the sigh, of, some,un- 
quiet departed. A raven had built her nest over the spot where.we 
were told the high altar had stood, and her. noisy brood, frightened , 
my & Drom h, flew about, and filled the silent welkin with their, hars 


. We partook of a substantial déyefiner amidst these, picturesque scenes ; 
and about three o’clock prepared to retrace our way by the same. beauti- 
ful route towards Abbotsford. How little did any of us then think that, 
if three years time, our revered host would lie a shrouded corpse within 
those roofless walls ! 

We had several yery pleasant days’ sporting among the woods of Yar- 
row, and along the flats on the banks of the Tweed; on one of which 
oceasions an accident had like to have happened, which ‘would have 
rendered my visit a painful reminiscence for the remamder of my life, 
instead of a pleasant recollection of happy moments. Sir Walter, G—, 
myself;'and three or four more of the guests, had proceeded to the lower 
wood, armed with the implements of destruction to the winged tribes ; 
for although I am no sportsman, and more used to managing briefs than 
barrels (I mean gun-barrels,) and memorandums than Mantons, I always 
wore my, belt, and cocked my piece, with as desperate a determination as 
the best sportsman,among them. We had been about two hours in the 
wood; when G———, attracted by something to the left of the path we 
were pursuing, called us to follow him, and darted through a thick 
clump of underwood. Our host was next to him; and, unfortunately, 
G——’s gun got entangled among the brushwood, when, as he rather care- 
leasly was carrying it with the butt foremost, it went off, as, we imagined, 
full in Sir Walter’s face. All was consternation on the instant, and we 
crowded to the spot: the alarm, happily, was the only mischief, as 
our host was unharmed. The ball, Comabet had perforated his hat ; 
and, as he lifted it from the ground, and pointed to the orifice, he,said 
with a smile, “ Mr. G-——, you have nearly done what all the reviewers 
and critics in the literary world. could not effect,—put an end to, the 
Waverley novels.’? The good-humoured manner in which he said this, 
however, did not restore,the harmony of the party; What méight,have 
been the consequences of this accident quite depressed our spirits, and 
we soon returned to Abbotsford. . Mr. Hogg had left us the day, before 
this; and I do not think that many of the guests but, those with,us 
were made acquainted with the awkward circumstance. Sir Walter 
plainly perceived how much G blamed himself for his carelessness, 
and avoided touching on the subject. 

I remained at Abbotsford more than a week, and should, but, for 
pressing business, haye made my stay much longer. The more I saw 
of this great man, the more my respect and admiration increased for, his 
character and attainments. I little thought, when I parted from him 
to return home, that I should never see him again! Such a thought 
would, indeed, have embittered a parting already sufficiently regretted. 

have received several familiar letters from him since that Pers in 
most of which were pressing invitations to become once more hi 





is guest. 


I should lave repeated my visit in the summer of 1831, but that his 
failing health compelled him to visit the continent ; and when he returned, 
it Was ‘btit to cast one long and lingering look at the beloved spot where 
he'had spent so many happy days,—and die! 


J. H. 
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BUBBLES FROM BOULOGNE. 


BY AN OLD LADY. 





“ How are you off for soap? "—Peter Simple. 





Wauewn old gentlemen blow bubbles from Germany, why may not an 
elderly lady amuse herself in the same manner after a transitory trip to 
the coast of France? I see nothing to prevent her; and the former 
having gained by his work “ the bubble reputation,” I confidently expect 
that my “ airy nothings” will eventually cause my name to be enrolled 
among the Starkes, Morgans, and Trollopes of the day. 

Like my predecessor, the Old Man of the Brunnens, “ when I got to 
the Tower stairs I found the wheels of the Queen of the Netherlands 
already in motion,”’ and scarcely had my two trunks and a band-box 
been deposited on deck, before 


“ Fire burn, and cauldron bubdle,” 


round went the paddles, bang, bang, went the engine, and I felt that 
tremulous vibration in the seat on which I reclined, and in the boards 
beneath my feet, which never yet failed to give me exceedingly uncom- 
fortable internal sensations. The day was just beginning to dawn, and 
a fog renderec the morning air unusually chilly for the period of the year, 
aud at the same time veiled from my view the banks of the river. My 
female fellow-passengers sat enveloped in close bonnets, veils, and 
cloaks, and hung down their heads, evidently participating in my own 
aforenamed uncomfortable internal sensations; the men paced the deck, 
with collars of cloaks raised so high, and travelling caps pulled down se 
low, that thetips of their noses alone were visible. 

The sun at length arose, and gradually the fog, having struggled to 
obscure him in vain, fled like a vanquished foe. We now began to look 
about us. The females threw aside their wraps, and began carefully to 
arrange their ringlets, pull out their sleeves, and smooth down their 
eanezous. The men emerged from their cloaks; and the cloth caps that 
had hitherto enveloped their ears were elevated and placed smartly on 
one side, showing a portion of hair which had been carefully arranged by 
the owner’s fingers. 

But alas! the farther we got out of the river, the greater became the 
motion of the vessel. Embarking in summer weather from Boulogne to 
London may possibly—I say may, for even then a commotion of the 
elements may arise when old ladies least expect it, but still it To 
safe enough, for you see your way before you ; and if you leave the har- 
bour on a clear calm morning, the chances are that no very material 
change can take place before you are snug in the river. But embarking 
at the Tower stairs is a very different affair: when paddling along be- 
tween the banks of the river Thames, how little do the landsmen (and 
the watermen too) dream of the winds that are blowing, and the waves 
that are tossing, out of sight, and out at sea! 

[ would advise all elderly ladies to go by coach to Dover. This is mY 
precept, and is much more sage than my example ; for, as I have before 
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jntimated, I went by long sea, as they call it, and when I got out of the 
river, I found myself in a gale! I was speedily carried below in a state 

ing on insensibility, I saw nothing of Broadstairs, Margate, 
Ramsgate, Deal, and Dover; my note-book lay unmolested in my black 
silk bag ; and, from the exhausted state of my feelings, I really began to 
believe that all my bubbles had burst. Nobody can describe sea-sick+ 
ness, or rather the sensations that accompany it. The consciousness of 
going up-up-up, and then down-down-down ; the sinking, die-away feel 
of the stomach ; the anxiety to cling for safety to some article or other, 
which moves all the time with you; and then, if you get a little bit 
better, and care for drowning, which really sick people utterly disregard, 
then what a horrible consciousness you have of the one little plank 
which separates you from the fishes; and above all, what a dread of 
the great big boiler, full to the brim of scalding water, which lies within 
a very few feet of you, and which is all the time shaken and tossed about 
to such a degree, that you cannot but marvel it does not bufst!" 

Let all old ladies of enthusiastic minds, but of sedentary habits, 
imagine my sensations! I was about to breathe foreign air, to put my 
foot for the first time on a foreign shore! ‘Tis true I had only left the 
metropolis of England early that morning, and might, if I pleased, again 
seat myself in my own elbow-chair the next day ; but, to a person of my 
stay-at-home habits, the approaching moment was an awful one ! 

Gentlemen travellers, who have crossed the Alps or the Atlantic, may 
sneer at my sensations ; travelled ladies, too, may simper in their silken 
sleeves; but let Mr. Beckford boast of Italy—the Reverend Mr. Kinsey 
expatiate on Portugal—Captain Skinner rave about the rei Moun- 
tains—Mrs. Trollope prate of America—and Lady Morgan lucubrate 
about all she has ever yet seen, heard, or imagined; all J say is this :— 
every traveller must make a beginning; and until I go farther (and 
perhaps fare worse) Boulogne-sur-Mer has to me all the charms of 
novelty, and all the importance incidental to its being the first outlandish 
place on which a certain elderly lady ever set her eyes. 

We at length reached the extremity of the new pier, the two sides of 
the harbour stretching into the sea like two long dark horns. For half 
an hour the tide was not sufficiently high for us to venture in, and there 
we lay rolling and pitching most lamentably. At length a red flag was 
hoisted as asignal, and we dashed on rapidly between the said two horns 
towards the customary place of landing. I have now a misery to relate, 
which cannot fail to excite the sympathy of my readers. After a marine 
indisposition, what is it that the exhausted ‘sufferer, whether male or 
female, is most eager toenjoy? surely seclusion,—a temporary retirement 
from the world, during which to compose the spirits, recruit the body, 
and restore and embellish the languid, disordered, dishevelled, and cada- 
verous exterior. Will it be believed that, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, among 
the fashionable public amusements may be reckoned the “ going to see 
the packets come in, and watch the passengers land?’? Having left 

don so very early, we arrived at Boulogne just in good time to make 
our début before a particularly crowded and elegant audience. It was 
just six o’clock, Those who dined early had come forth for their even- 
ing promenade, and those who dined late had not yet retired to dress for 
dinner. As we approached the landing place, I saw that a very ample 
space between the water and the custom-house had been marked out with 
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ropes, within which no one was permitted to intrude; and-when the 
ladder was placed for our disembarkation, I. was informed that between 
these ropes we were to walk to the custom-house, where our passports 
were to be examined; outside ‘these ropes. were ranged the elegantly. 
dressed and eager audience assembled to witness our farcical arrival ; in 
the front row were pedestrians, and a second and third row peeped over 
their shoulders ; behind these were carriages of al] descriptions, coaches, 
chariots, britchcas, cabs, gigs, and four-wheeled phaetons, all full of 
people ; and beyond these were male and female equestrians, and @tan- 
dem or two, driven by some full-grown children, whose pretty playthings, 
during the ensuing season, might be expected to run over and massacre 
a man a month! pune? 

And what were all these people collected to see? Actually a ship 
load of sea-sick people, and me, unfortunately, among the. number. 

Retreating as far as possible from the ladder, [1 permitted others to 
commence the entertainment, and silently watched their reception -with 
an anxious palpitating heart, 

Up went a very fat man, with his very lean wife and three wretched 
draggle-tail daughters: at the top of the ladder the fat man had to sup- 
port the lean lady, and, not well knowing what, he was about, ‘he ‘sidled 
off to the right, intending to get under the ropes,.and make the “best of 
his way to the town. ‘Two dark green personages in huge ‘coeket! hits, 
belonging to the Douane, followed them, and stopped theirprogress,in- 
timating that they must first proceed to the custém-house.’ The ‘hus- 
band, in his hurry and embarrassment, very nearly dropped his lean and 
languid lady: the three draggle-tail girls curtsied awkwardly ‘to’ the 
dark green men, and then, as the whole party followed the leader to the 
custom-house door, I distinctly heard..a titter run round the elegantly- 
dressed assembly. But their worst trial seemed yet to ‘comes for round 
the entrance was assembled a crowd of the most vociferous*biped nui- 
sances I ever beheld, and these began shrieking into their ears ‘in full 
chorus, each one endeavouring to: drown the voice’ of the other, and 
thrusting into their faces little.dirty cards... Each had a) different cry; 
and I afterwards learnt that each was endeavouring to entice the victims 
to the particular hotel to which he belonged. » “ Hotel dw Nord’ cried 
one. “ Hughes’s Hotel’’ bellowed an Englishmam.' “ Hotel de’ Londtes” 
vociferated a third; while a red-haired Londoner. contrived 'to insifitate 
that “Gentlefolks was always remarkable comfortable’ at ‘the’ Shak- 
speare.” I cannot attempt to particularise each individual of our corps 
dramatique ; another and another, and another, passed up the ladder 
(like criminals going to be turned off), and at length I alone remamed 
behind. The steward, however, instead of whispering “ I’ll not leave 
thee, thou lone one, to pine on the stem” (or on the stern) of the vessel, 
cried, “ Come marm, it’s your turn now, if you please,” and, givitig me 
his hand, he assisted me to climb. the ladder. | People learn wisdom, 
and when I go a journey, or more particularly a voyage, I always pit on 
my worst clothes. I therefore left London in a very serviceable pepper 
and-salt habit, in which I used to ride on horseback five-and-twenty ot 
thirty years ago, and on my head I wore a very large and” umibrageous 
five-year-old Leghorn bonnet, with one long green dog’s-tail feather, and 
a green veil. My whole person had been thoroughly’ sodked ‘ise 
water, therefore the green yeil and dog’s-tail- feather had lost soifie of 
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their greenness) end had liberally iiapatted it to the bonnet, if Bonnet it 


ould be'called, no lowger retaining ‘shape, but being much more like 


@ large “ill-conditioned straw cocked hat: “altogether, I believe I looked 
like a*picture’of*fashions cut out of a Ladies’ Magazine, bearing date 
seventeen hundfed-andeighty. The ridment T got upon terra firma, 
and» fully confronted the’ audience, there ‘was a Unanimous roar.. How 
I walked: through my part I’ know not; inileed, T have no very distinct 
recollection of snivehthey until I ‘found myself in my own bedroom at 
the Hoteldu Nord: =~ , a oe 

‘tis one of the oddities of this place, that though it has a very excellent 
resident society, and a'sufficiently large circle (somewhat difficult of access 
without the best introductions), everybody seems afraid of ayowing that 
they like it, or that thev ‘are going to remain in it. If you meet a 
man of fashion m London ‘in September, he assures you “ ’pon his 
honour”? that:he is only “ gre Reg :—came last night,—going 
away to-day.”’, And so it is with Boulogne: all the people are happy to 
say they are only en passant. Yet there they pitch for weeks and 
months, and look very much as if they ehjoyed their quarters. And 
why is it that they enjoy themselves? Because the luxuries of life are 
cheaper than in England. Fine fat turkeys may be had for three: shil- 
lings ;,\claret for \half-a-crown a bottle; large houses (if taken by, the 
year)/ at moderate rents; and above all, if they have boys to whip, and 
gitls-to make musical, Latin and Greek, and crotchets and quavers are to 
be had cheap, and a most respectable middle-aged Frenchwoman will 
one of French conversation to you at the low rate of one franc an 

our! . 

To my surprise I found that Boulogne had become during the summer 
months the resort of many foreigners of rank; they frequented the rooms 
and promenades, but appeared to avoid any particular intercourse with 
strangers: and as the English prate about Boulogne’s bad, name and 
avoid one another, it is but natural that the foreigners who visit the place 
should suppose that the resident English must be the best judges of its 
character, and therefore avoid all but their own especial party. 

There are balls once'a week (on Friday nights) at the public rooms, 
——these are exceedingly crowded, like all assemblies of the kind at large 
watering-places ; but the mixture of French and English, the exquisite 
dress of the Parisian, in juxtaposition with the costume of a,newly+im- 
ported Cockney, ‘give an interest to these balls, which I have sought 
in vain elsewhere. There is of course what smart people call a great 
mixture; where is there not when moncy may be taken at the doors? 
The Rotunda at Cheltenham, the Master of the Ceremonies’ ball at 
Bath, the Race ball at the Long Rooms at Southampton, won’t bear sift- 
ing, as I by experience can testify. But here, as at the other respectable 
places I have named, notoriously had characters are excluded, Persons 
may be. present who are known to individuals to be objectionable; but 
let those individuals point them out to the proprietor of the rooms, 
stating the reasons why they ought to be ejected, and he will in future 
shut his doors against them ; and this, I take it, is all that can reason- 
— expected. 

best. English do not dance at these assemblies; neither do, if we 

may judge from rances, the best French. The foreign custom 
of a young man asking any lady to dance, without a previous intro- 
t.—VOL, XLII, NO, CLXVI. Q 
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duction, is all very well in a private room, where the lady hostess 18 Sup- 
posed to guarantee the respectability of her guests; butum # public 
room at @ watering-place, the interesting-looking foreigner, with. the 
black moustache, and the embroidered waistcoat, who asks your eldest 
daughter to honour him with her hand for the next quadrille, may, for 
aught you know to the contrary, be the coiffeur from Abbeville, or the 
pharmacien from Saint Omer. | 

The music is excellent at these balls, and here again we find one of the 
cheap luxuries of the place; Violin and two assistants, playing waltzes 
and quadrilles for a whole evening, in a style that can scarcely be sur- 
passed, for something under one pound! I have paid seven times as 
much at an English watering-place that shall be nameless, for a band 
scarce fit to play toa group of dancing dogs. 

The English protestant chapel is highly creditable to the English 
testant residents. It is a large, handsome, commodious building. The 
service is well performed, and the singing, volunteered by. ladies (not 
yrofessional) is accompanied by a good organ. It is truly like an 
English church, and truly like an English congregation. There is the 
same squeezing of seven yale into a pew which in these days of. big 
sleeves and bustles ought only to hold six ; there is the same exhibition 
of pretty bonnets, and the same discussion of the merits and demerits 
of the preacher. ; 

But if Boulogne be in some respects an English town, it is in others 
decidedly French. The costume of the fishwomen, the appearance of 
the tow 4 and, above all, the open theatre on Sunday nights—to 
which of course an old lady like myself never went; and I believe I may 
say that no English of respectability are to be seen there on the sab- 
bath. The theatre is large and handsome, but the architect has taken 
"eal pains to obstruct the view of the stage from many of the 
yoxes, by the largest and most lumbering-looking wooden pillars | 
ever beheld. The acting and singing taken altogether are better than 
we find at English country towns; the orchestra very good, and ad- 
mirably led; and the ballet better than ballets used to be at the large 
London theatres, before opera and ballet had become the principal 
features of attraction. 

Nothing can be prettier than the market on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, particularly the Marché aux Fleurs. Women. sit with large 
baskets of bouquets before them; and gardeners are also there, exhibit- 
ing japonicas, oleanders, the rarest varieties of geranium, and all the 
other treasures of their green-houses. The fruit market is also abun- 
dantly provided; but the best peaches come from Paris, and the grapes 
from Fontainbleau, 

Let me not forget the bathing, one of the most animated public exhi- 
bitions of this very lively place. The sands are excellent, the machines 
well provided, and, thinking that marine immersion might do my old 
body good, I subscribed for half a dozen baths at Mansel’s. estab- 
lishment, paying for each, with linen, one franc. Gentlemen pay the 
same, and are given, in addition to their two towels, a little pair of green 
fustian breeches ; and any bather neglecting to put them on is subject 
to a fine. 

This is all very decent and proper, but with swimmers the. practice 
may be attended with danger ; indeed, when J was at Boulogne, a gentle- 
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man having swum some distance from the shore, suddenly discovered that 
the running string which fastened the garment round his waist had 
given way; and his two legs were speedily entangled in, and actually 
tied together by, his own little pair of green fustian breeches. There is, 
however, always a boat in which two men row up and down, ready to 
snatch from a watery grave any drowned or drowning person. 

Having ascertained the hour at which the tide would serve best, I 
_ went down to the sands to take my first dip; I received at the Bureau 
my bathing dress and towels, and at the same time a card, on which 
was writter number ninety-nine. I was informed that, to prevent con- 
fusion, a number was given to each bather, so that everybody was sure 
to be attended to in his turn. When I got near the bathing machines, I 
found crowds of ladies and gentlemen all evidently waiting for their 
turn to come; the ladies in gingham gowns, and hair en papillottes, 
the gentlemen in slippers and Greek caps, and some wearing’ blouses. 
There were also sundry nursery maids with children of all ages, and 
numerous carriages, in which ladies patiently reclined. In the midst of 
this motley throng stood a very fat, tall, good-humoured looking man, 
who called as loud as he could bawl the numbers as they came round, 
and when I joined the party he was vociferating “ numero neuf,” which 
proved to me that I had to remain kicking my heels in the sand, while 
ninety gentlemen and ladies washed themselves, before I had a chance 
of being washed myself. I must confess, however, that for once in a 
way the exhibition before me was highly amusing. The gentlemen’s 
bathing place is about one hundred yards distant from that of the ladies. 
Never in my life did I see so busy a scene as the sands of Boulogne at 
high water, on a fine summer's morning. In the sea the ladies, hand in 
hand with the bathing women, are going through all sorts of extraor- 
dinary evolutions, jumping, dancing, and swimming. And the shore is 
equally animated, for groups of men, who do not chuse to go to the 
expense of a bathing machine, and all the big and little boys’ schools in 
the town, undress under the rocks, and then scamper like mad into 
the water. Where they all get little green fustian breeches, is more than 
I can tell ; but there assuredly must be a very extensive manufactory in 
the neighbourhood, 

The French lottery is a bait at which few English strangers can resist 
nibbling ; so much may possibly be gained by so very little! But then 
again, people so repeatedly are induced to put in that same “very little ” 
without even getting ‘“‘ much,” or indeed anything at all, that in the 
end they are apt to find themselves minus a very large sum. 

The regular dabblers in the lottery amused me exceedingly; just 
before my arrival, a very fortunate gentleman, for six francs, had gained 
eight hundred pounds; and this very naturally set all the young specu- 
lators on the qui vive. Some of them were dreamers of dreams, and 
went about telling you of extraordinary visions, which had all but 
Secured to them very large fortunes. But there was sure to be some 
little mistake in the business; either the dreamer had in the morning 
felt uncertain which of two numbers was the real one of which he had 
dreamt, and had then chosen the wrong one; or else he deputed some 
servant or naughty little youngest son to purchase the ticket, and some 
vile mistake had been made. I certainly never heard of so many bright 
visions, which however seemed to me generally to end (as they began) 
Q 2 
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in a dream. But it is time to cease blowing my bubbles, for fear the 
reader should discover that I have exhausted my soap; in other words, 
it is well ,to lay aside; the pen before the matter iseutirelyexhausted, 
There are many odd people in Boulogne, many who have done ve 
questionable things, and with their faults, follies, and‘ foibles, I could 
doubtless very much amuse the reader; but I conscientiously avoid per- 
sonality ; I wish to hurt nobody’s feelings; I leave the bad here (and 
elsewhere) to reform,.and have no intention, when I blow a “ bubdie,” 
of making any one “ squeak.” 

Boulogne may be the sanctuary for the swindler, but it also affords a 
refuge for the swindled ; and he who, by the ignorance of'aw uneducated 
attorney, or the chicanery of an unprincipled one, finds himself suddenly 
and fraddulently deprived of an income which he had. every reason to 
suppose had been legally settled on himself, his wife, and children, may 
at Boulogne effectually retrench his expenditure; and while he may live 
with comfort on an income which in England would be inadequate, it 
will be his own fault if he does not enjoy a society quite as good, if not 
better, than any he could have found in an English country town. 

One fact respecting Boulogne may be asserted in its favour,—there is 
no place where the really respectable are more difficult of access. This 
is one favourable result of her bad name ; it renders her residents doubly 
cautious; and I have seen men and women tolerated in certain English 
watering-places, who, for the reason I have named, would not be admitted 
into the best set at Boulogne ; but when I speak of the best'set, I do not 
by any means refer to those who make the most display. 

As a watering-place, Boulogne is delightful: the bathing so good, the 
town so clean and gay, and so much variety in the neighbouring walks 
and drives. The views from the ramparts, with the rich strawberry 
gardens beneath them, the pretty sailing vessels on the Loire—altogether 
I think it impossible for any good-humoured old body like myself to 
spend part.of a summer at Boulogne, without afterwards remembering 
the place with satisfaction. 

Before I lay aside my note-book, I suppose I ought to follow the ex- 
ample of Master Trollope, and set forth tapping the rocks with a little 
hammer, that I may be enabled to instruct the reader concerning fossils 
and strata; but, as there are many land-springs in the cliffs, and they 
are apt to slip down, and might tumble on my head, I-will content my- 
self with hoping that Mrs. Trollope may herself visit this interesting 
sea-port, and allow her son to tap all the rocks with his little hammer 
for the edification of the curious. 

It is time for me to pack up my two trunks and my band-box, and bubble 
back to London, where I shall be glad again to repose in my own elbow- 
chair. And, in conclusion, I must confess (though some may accuse me 
of blowing hot and cold with the same breath) that though i admire the 
novelty and vivacity of this pretty town, yet when summer days are 
over, and the long evenings of winter approach, there is no place so dear 
to the heart of an old woman as her own fireside. 
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ODES AND ADDRESSES TO GREAT PEOPLE. 


ODE TO THE AUTHOR OF “ BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNENS.” 





“ Blow high, blow low !” 
Rather Orv Sonai 





Ox, sweet, untroubling, bubbling, mild old man ! 
Blessed be all thy talk,—spring-like on springs; 
Thy muse,—if muse of prose existence can 
Hold and enjoy,—brings healing on its wings ! 
Thou tellest of the streams not fair, but far,— 
And of the wells where no Susannahs are,— 
Of waters purely cleansed of all sinnings, 

And of the pleasant places, 

Where blue eyes and broad faces 

Crowd under German sky, 

To plash and purify ; 

In short,—thine are the Bubbles of the Briinnents ! 


But, mild old man ! alas, to thee alone 
Is no monopoly of bubbles, Here 
In England,—England, the severe, the austere,— 
Sere,—beer,—dear England! bubbles ever shone,— 
And shine,—still round, and globular, and fair ; 
Bubbles of earth, and bubbles too of air, 
And fire, and every other element : 
And it is my intent 
Tn gentle verse (verse-truth the soberest coaxes 
To blow an English bubble or two, in two, 
And to the imperious, serious reader's view, 
Burst the small glossy globes of some inflated hoaxes, 


And oh! the greatest round—“ the round and top” 
(But not “ of Sovereignty,” as Shakspeare saith)— 
Of empty bubbles, is the hollow hope 
Blown by Whig breath, which puffs for flimsy faith — 
All the high men I see 
With basins at the knee,— 
With pipes, and political soap, and breath enough 
Hour after hour comes placeman’s puff, and puff— 
Off goes the bubble, brilliant, glowing, floating, 
‘Fore eyes half-oped, half-closed, half-doubting, doating — 
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And ere it bursts—or while it bursts—another, 
“ Another, and another, and another” 
Succeeds, and satisfies the popular eye, 
With the soap'd, watery, frothy policy ! 
The bubbles that delude men in their path— 
I cannot love them !— 
“ The earth has bubbles as the water hath, 
“ And these are of them!" 





“ But let me not,” as Roderick Random says, . 
“ Profane the mysteries of Hymen!"’ not 
Dwell on the twistings of the twisted knot !— 

I think in satire, but I hope for place, 

As all good Whigs do! therefore will I hinge on 
Less serious topics,—clip my muse’s wings,— 
And so, as Pope implores, “‘ Awake my St. John!” 
And (by their leave) oh leave all meaner things ! 

Get out of high-blown bubbles— 

With all their troubles !— 
And take mankind—not King's or Court's—mankind, 
And show the flimsy thinness of their rind! 


There's the great South Australian scheme, that rare 
Bubble of kangaroo, and smoke, and air : 
Oh! what a goodly trick it is to drive 

Out of the land that gave them birth, 

To some interminable waste of earth,— 

The poor profuse alive ! 

Like to some omnibus sixteen-insider, 
When, that the air be better, the space wider, 
A few of the jamm’d select contrive a plan 
To carry off the sad excess of man ! 

These with gratuitous labours 

Work on their weaker neighbours,— 
With language, all seductive, @ da Byron, 

They coax them to abide 

No more inside, 
And make them, half with wheedling, half with pushing, 

To emigrate from comfortable cushion 

And colonize their trousers ‘gainst cold iron ! 
—Or hot! Steam-coaches bubble on the road, 
(Until their boilers burst) as on they pass in jeers ; 
And set down by instalments all the passengers — 
Leaving but limbs for any man’s abode ! 
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The wheels are guarded well against corrosion,— 
The springs are easy, and the seats well set,— 
The roofs are all impervious to the wet,— 
But every now and then occurs explosion ! 
‘Tis true, you go at thirty miles an hour 
Along an iron railway—yes, you fly 
When you thus run—but now and then the power 
Raves, and you sprawl, in no time, in the sky! 
Oh, sweet invention! “ ever new” as Gray 
Calls it; (Invention rarely gets of age)— 
Still keep the farce up, ay, play out the play, 
Still shake,—break—bubbled man, in his Moth-pilgrimage ! 


Oh! pleasant writer of all-pleasant books, 
In these unpleasant days ! 
"Tis thy undoubted praise— 
That, with no whim like Hood's nor tale like Hook's, 
Thou writest like an excellent old man, 
All that a green old age in wisdom can, 
A good Shakspearian lesson from baths hast earn'd : 
Water to wise ends turn’d, 


Farewell !—indeed farewell ! 

Best of old souls! Author whose tellings tell ! 

Forgive my glittering nothings. They are out! 

Gone (I trust) like thy gout. 

My Ode's a bubble—and my Muse hath nurs‘d 
Many an airy, bright delusion,—such 
As could not bear the death—material touch! 

My Ode hath now been blown—and oh, ‘tis burst ! 
Nothing can come of nothing—so spake Lear, 
(The sire of two bright hollow, heartless children, 
Two human bubbles all his life bewildering ;) 

“ Nothing can come of nothing ”—that is clear ! 

Thou livest, and wilt live,—‘ Age cannot stale 
Thy infinite variety.” In thee 

We see how talents o'er the trite prevail ;— 

How genius charms to wealth mere poverty. 
Thy ever pleasant pages, wisdom-bred, 
And feeling-nourished, not in my mind only, 
But with the light, the thoughtful, and the lonely, 
Do equal honour to the heart—and Heap! 
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Death of Donna Francisca—The Steinberg Tragedy—The Scientific Show-off—~ 
Affair of the Castor — Scotch and Irish Scenes — Recent “Accidents — Slave 
Emancipation. | 





Deatu or Donna Francitsca.—The past month has been more than 
ordinarily fertile in events; and although: the world of. fashion has dis- 
solved, and “ left not a rack behind,’ and London: is.as empty as its . 
pleasures are when it is full, still enough has occurred of varied charac- 
ter since we last made our bow to our readers to call for our notice and 
merit their observation. wii . | 

Amongst the most important events of a domestic character, is the 
death of Donna Francisca, which occurred at the Rectory House of 
Alverstoke, near Gosport, at which place her Majesty had been for 
some time residing. e immediate cause of her death was inflamma- 
tory fever, but its fatal effect may be attributed to a weakness of 
constitution, induced by sufférings of the severest kind, both mental and | 
bodily. | Previous to the escape of the Spanish royal family to England 
in the Donegal, this unfortunate lady, hurried, at all hours of the 
night, from place to place, frequently sleeping, or trying to sleep, in 
the open air, having with her own hands cooked the scanty meal for her 
illustrious husband and her children, gradually sunk under the fatigues 
she encountered ; and when at length, permitted by the grace and favour 
of our liberal government, she had found a quiet, although humble, re- 
treat on our shores, her anxiety and solicitade for her husband and his 
cause told fearfully upon her shattered constitution ;. until at length her 
bodily disorder having assumed a definite character, it overcame her, 
and she died a stranger in a foreign land, to whom no honour had been 
paid, no attention shown, no ordinary civility offered. 

No sooner, however, was the illustrious lady dead, than the constituted 
authorities of Portsmouth made visits of condolence to her royal sister, 
the Princess Beira,—guards of horour were offered for the funeral,-—~ 
Spanish ensigns were to be hoisted half-mast high in the men-of-war,— 
minute guns were to be fired from the batteries,—and muffled drums were 
to roll in the melancholy march of death,—and, from the highest to the 
lowest, all the dependents of Government went to work, bowing and 
cringing to the dust of her whom they had studiously, and under orders, ° 
neglected whilst living. 

A magnificent funeral ceremony took place, and her Majesty’s body 
was deposited temporarily in a vault built on purpose in the Roman 
Catholic chapel at Gosport, where a service of nearly four hours and a 
half was performed. Lord Stuart de Rothsay officiated as one of the 
mourners. , 

_ Her Majesty, who was a daughter of King John IV. of Portugal, and 
sister to Don Miguel, was born April 22, 1800; was married on the 
29th September, 1816; and leaves issue—Don Carlos Louis Marie, 
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born 31st January, 1818; Don John Carlos Marie, born 15th May, 
1822; and Don Ferdinand Marie, born 30th October, 1824, 
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Tar SretnsERG Tracrepy.—The annals of great crime have, dur- 
ing the,past. month, received a tremendous addition; as far as this 
try is soncerned, we believe its extent and horror are unprecedented. 

The hero of the bloody tragedy, however, is not an Englishman. 

Steinberg was a man whose ostensibly mild manners. and apparent 

regularity of conduct had acquired for him confidence and even respect 

t/ his acquaintance.and neighbours. He married, and lived re- 
speetably by his business, which was that of a whip-maker. | If, as has 
since been stated by a son grown up to man’s estate, he was at times 
subject to violent paroxysms of rage,—so violent, indeed, as to lead to the 
beliefithat he was of unsound mind,—he must have been an able dis- 
simulator, for his external demeanour was that of a sedate, steady man, 
an amiable and affectionate husband. 

Seven or eight years since, he separated from his wife,—not, as it was 
stated in the newspapers, on account of an attachment which he had 
formed for a beautiful young woman, Ellen Lefevre ; for it was not until 
after he had quitted his home, and taken lodgings somewhere in the 
Hampstead-road, that he first saw her. She then attended him as 
a servant; but their association produced feelings of a nature different 
from those-which their relative positions, in the first instance, were cal- 
culated to inspire. She became his mistress, and bore him a child, in the 
house where he had originally become a lodger. During the period of 
her confinement and convalescence, his care and attention were constant 
and:marked. He subsequently removed to another house, where, having 
by-his gentle bearing and regular conduct conciliated the esteem of his 
neighbours, he remained for two years anda half. Whilst they re- 
mained in that house, Ellen brought him two more children, te whom, 
with herself; he appeared devotedly attached,—never leaving home for 
relaxation from business without taking her, who was always considered 
vie, and his infants, to share in the recreation with which he indulged 

Eventually—their course of life appearing everywhere much the 
same+-they removed to a house, No. 17, Southampton-street, Penton- 
ville. There her fourth child was born, and there he remained, until, 
hearing of ‘the illness of a relation in Germany, he resolved to go 
thither,’ in order, as it since appears, in case of that relation’s death, to 
claim some property in right of his wife, whom it was his intention te 
represent as dead. In the execution of this plan, he proceeded to the 
continent, taking with him his second wife, as he called her, (in 
order, no doubt, the better to establish the fact of the death of his first,) 
his children, and an English maid-servant, Harriet Pearson, leaving a 
young man of the name of Bruneish in charge of his business until he 

return. 

It now appears—not in evidence, but from statements which seem 
to be authentic—that Mrs. Steinberg, the real wife, to whom he allowed 
10s. a-week, and whom, it is said, he periodically visited for the purpose 
of .payinig-that! allowance, had heard of the illness of the relation in 
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, and had written to her friends there, in order to apprize them 
of the fact of her being alive, and to undeceive them as to any claim her 
husband might assert in right of her. The result of this measure was 
naturally the defeat of his pretensions, and the loss of a suit which he 
had instituted ;—events which, from their effect both upon his character 
and circumstances, greatly affected his mind. He returned with his 
family and the servant to his home, where the excitement under which 
he already laboured was considerably increased by the supposed inat- 
tention, during his absence, of the young man Bruneish to the business, 
which he had left him to superintend. He was heard speaking angrily 
to him; and, as it appears, the young man, who had in some degree 
merited his displeasure, was discharged the same day. 

This was Saturday. On the Monday, Steinberg, in whose manner 
or spirits no alteration was perceptible, (indeed, if anything, his spirits 
were considered better than usual by those who were aware of the diffi- 
culties in which he was placed,) went out; between eleven and two 
o'clock he bought at a cutler’s in St. Paul’s Chureh-yard a knife, such 
as butchers use for slaughtering pigs; this was wrapped in brown paper 
and deposited in a side-pocket of his coat. He subsequently called on 
Bruneish, the young man whom he had discharged, and, apparently in 
a much better humour than Bruneish expected, made an appointment 
for him to call upon him in Southampton-street at eight o’clock that 
nine when he promised, contrary to the young man’s anticipations, 
to pay him two sovereigns which he said he owed him. Steinberg was 
subsequently seen in a coffee-house near Carey-street, with another man, 
at which time the landlord noticed the brown paper in his side-pocket, 
which inclosed the knife. 

Monday evening wore on, and Bruneish went to keep his appoint- 
ment; but when he reached the house he saw a candle burning on the 
parlour table, and another in the room above. His heart misgave him, 
and he felt assured that the good nature of his master had been assumed, 
that his offer of the money was delusive, and that his intention was to 
inveigle him into the house, and then deliver him over to the police ; this 
was the extent of his suspicion, but so strong was it, that he left an 
umbrella which belonged to Steinberg at a neighbouring house, and 
made the best of his way homewards to his lodgings. 

At eight o’clock, the hour at which he had appointed to meet Bruneish, 
Steinberg and his supposed wife were sitting in the kitchen ; he was 
then remarkably cheerful, and had been nursing one of his younger 
children. He directed Harriet Pearson, the servant girl who had accom- 
panied them to the continent, to fetch some beer and gin, and when she 
had given them to her master, he complained ‘of being very tired, and 
said he was anxious to go to bed. In consequence of this declaration, 
the girl, who never slept in the house, was ordered at half-past eight 
o’clock to go home, and to come as usual at six o’clock in the morning. 
Steinberg had previously asked Mrs. Steinberg if she was ready to go to 
bed, to which she replied it was too soon. She then paid Pearson her 
wages, and enjoined her to come in time in the morning ; the injunction 
was followed by a laugh from Steinberg. The servant-girl departed, and 
the doors were closed for the night. 


When they were next opened, what was the scene that presented itself 
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abtordings #9 her promise, Harriet Pearson went to the house before six ; 
she knocked, but who was there left to answer? After remaining some 
time, she returned to her mother ; they went back together, but their 
efforts to obtain admission were unavailing, and at eleven o'clock an 
entrance to the house of blood was forced. In the kitchen, lay Stein- 

on his back, stone-dead, his head nearly severed from his body, 
and by his side the butcher’s knife which he had purchased, reeking 


mn . 
The police were summoned, and the search after the other inmates 


. In the bed-room up stairs, they found the hapless beautiful 

len Lefevre, lying butchered on the floor, in her night-dress, saturated 

with blood, and at her feet her innocent babe of seven months old, deca- 

i The bed and bed-clothes were one mass of blood, and the 

illow marked with blood, as if the wretched man had reached over the 

y of his first victim, for the infant, whom it is believed he laid upon 
the floor, in order to sever the head from the body. 

Yet was not the horrible scene complete. They proceeded to the 
rooms above, in one of which stood a small cot and a bed; in the bed, 
Henry, a fine boy of four years and a half old, lay dead, his throat 
cut from ear to ear; and by the side of the cot lay a lovely innocent, 
named after her ill-fated mother, Ellen, two years of age, whose head 
had been severed from her body, in the same manner as that of the 
infant below. 

Still one child was missing—the eldest boy, John ; he was not in the 
room, although he slept with his brother Henry. A momentary glance 
into the next apartment, which had been titted up as a workshop, told 
the sequel ; there lay the child, butchered like the rest. The presumption 
is, that he had seen his father murdering his brother and sister, and had 
jumped out of bed, in hopes of escaping; for on the shoulder of this 
victim was the mark of a heavy blow of the knife, probably aimed by the 
unnatural parent at him as he was endeavouring to evade him ; while the 
evidence is strong that the poor fellow attempted some resistance, since 
one of the fingers of his left hand had been cut off, and was found at 
some distance from the body. 

Is there anything on record to equal this bloody tragedy? Is there 
any writer of fiction, be his mind as much as possible imbued with 
horrid fancies or designs, who could have imagined such @ catastrophe ? 
The bodies of Ellen Lefevre and the four innocent partners of her fate 
haye been interred in St. James’s Church-yard, and the carcass of the 
murderer, who was pronounced by the coroner’s jury sane at the time of 
the murders, was borne at night to a deep hole in the poor-ground of 
the parish, into which it was precipitated head foremost, amidst the 
execrations of the people, whose groans and yells continued while a 
man smashed the skull with an iron crow-bar, and the attendant parish- 
officers shook the flaring filth off the torches, by the light of whieh he 
was buried, on the blood-stained body. 

Mr. Steinberg, jun., who seemed very much irritated at the verdict 
of the coroner’s jury, contending that his father was mad, called the 
next day at his late parent’s late residence, in Pentonville, with a cart, 
paid the rent, and took away the furniture, &c.!!! 

The mother and sister of Ellen Lefevre are in bad circumstances, and 
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are, we believe, objects deserving of commiseration and charity. »\ Mr, 
Lefevre, the father, was at one time a bookbinder, in (good :citoim- 
stances, but some years since put an end to his existence, under |the 
pressure of embarrassment. uid Jon k > annoy 

One or two circumstances connected with this horrible affair are pan 
ticularly striking ; one, the certainty that Steinberg’s object in enticing 
Bruneish to his house was to add. Aim to the number .of his victims; 
Providence ordained that, as far as that person was concerned, he should 
over-act his part of serenity and good humour. It was the: foreed 
amenity of his manner which staggered the man; and although he 
never carried his suspicions of his late master to ‘an intention of mur 
dering him, it occurred to him that it was adopted witha design ; andias 
small minds never grasp more than an immediate object, he fancied that 
his apparent kindness was a trap for the police. | mj 

On the other hand, it is clear that Steinberg expected Bruneish;) it 
was for him, as well as the wretched Ellen, that the beer was drugged 
it was that he might be alone with him that he was anxious she should 
go to bed—to sleep he was sure she would go ; for him he waited—long 
after he had dispatched all his other victims above stairs—after that he 
washed and cleansed himself, disposed of his blood-stained shoes and 
stockings (which have not yet, it is said, been found), and, purified from 
the marks of the slaughter he had committed, waited and watched like 
the filthy yet unsated spider in his web, to catch the last surviving object 
of his vengeance. Four hours, calculated by the natural appearance’of 
bodies so slaughtered, must have elapsed between the period of his 
committing the five murders, and that of his own destruction. |. For two 
or three of those the monster no doubt lived in hopes that a sixth victim 
would come—time wore on—the hand of Providence kept the wretched 
young man away—and Steinberg robbed the hangman by his last and 
only courageous act. 





Tue Screntiric SHow-orr.—The Savans of the world have thought 
fit this year to meet at Edinburgh, to read papers and talk. over matters 
which they might as well have done at Hogsnorton, Bullock-Smitby, or, 
which would have been infinitely wiser, in their own small circles, of 
which each of these prodigiously-inflated personages might have happened 
to be the centre. 

Why, because a man has written a paper very much to his own satis 
faction upon the geology of a hill near Birmingham,—or why, because 
another man has, as a facetious contemporary says, discovered that 
crocodiles in other days were in the habit of swimming about St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, or that ships two thousand years ago were anchored on the 
top of the Table Mountain at the Cape of Good Hope, which, we ‘bee 
lieve, some sage has actually asserted,—why, we ask, because these admir-! 
able persons have made their most serviceable additions to the knowledge 
of mankind, they should think it necessary to hop about from Cambridge 
to Edinburgh, and from Edinburgh to Dublin, we cannot at all,imagine 
The thing at Edinburgh must have been a very flat shine—at Cam/ 
bridge, so much nearer London, there were opera-singers, and dancers, and 
players, and eating, and drinking, and all such things, to keep, the ladies 
in good humour ; and as they could get down from, town in five hoursy' 
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: orontside;: by the cheap opposition coaches, it’ was ‘all very well, 
ys 7H (Edinburgh the affair wee different : the ladies, by far’ thevinat 
afd setsuredly the most’ agreeable of ‘the party, had little to entertain 
them. It is not the province of women to enter into abstruse’ sub- 
jects,and they never do, except either to please an agreeable husband, or 
triumph over a stupid one. The ostensible motive to such a congrega- 
tion may be science—the real one is recreation; and although nothing 
can be more laudable than the exertions of those whose lives are devot 
to scientific pursuits, the display is absurd—printing has superseded the 
reirige of preaching—and all the things (and few enough there were) 
which these “show-off”? professors thought fit to read at Edinburgh, 
and summon al] the dupes and would-be celebrated admirers to come and 
hear,if-they had been printed, might have been sent round by the two- 
penny post to the deluded hundreds who put themselves to the trouble and 
expense of going to Scotland to see Sir *** ****, whom anybody 
may see going in, or coming out, of the United Service Club any day in 
the week for nothing; and:to hear Mr. Pumpkin, or Mr. Thumpkin, or 
whatever the gentleman’s name may be, read a thing which would be 
dear at twopence in one of the cheapest periodicals going. 

» We hate pretension—an elaborate ass is a donkey like Tom Thumb’s 
een bitin 

kil “ Larger than the largest size,” 
and anything:more ridiculous than this /earned meeting at Edinburgh 
hever was foisted upon the country—which, however, is neither moved to 
the rightnor to the left by its absurdities. To crown all, Lord Brougham 
arrived,’ and seconded some reverend gentleman’s vote of admiration to 
aFrenchman of the name of Arago—a duty which he complimented 
himself upon having entrusted to him, because he possessed —the highest 
honour he enjoyed—the distinction of being a member of the French 
Institute! We thought his lordship was a member of the Mechanics’. 
Institute, somewhere in Holborn—does he call that nothing ?—we have 
heard that he isa burgess of Aberdeen; nay, we thought he was Lord 
High Chancellor of England—n'importe ! 

The learned association is to meet in Dublin next year—. e. if any- 
hody will go; perhaps people may, for the announcement of so great an 
assembly serves ‘asian excuse for a number of loose idlers to leave their 
Wives at home to go and see cities and countries, for visiting which, with- 
outithem; they would not otherwise have any very plausible excuse. 





Arrarr or tue Castor.—It is our duty to record one of the most 
melancholy, and, we must say, extraordinary casualties that has ever 
oecurred since, as we: believe, the fatal destruction of life in the Royal 
George; when off Spithead. That ship went down with the Admiral, 
Kempenfelt, together with the greatest part of the crew, a hundred women, 
anda vast number of Jews: there the immense loss of people was occa- 
Sioned - a want of caution in shifting the guns from one side of the 
deck to the other, by which she upset, filled, and went down, while the 
Admiral was ‘sitting writing his letters in his cabin. 

The pane involved a much smaller loss of life, but to us, as far as 
wknowledge of nautical skill and discipline goes, is by no means léss 
marvellous,| ‘His Majesty’s ship Castor, commanded by Lord John Hay, 
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was sailing down Channel, with a fresh breeze, dead fair, at the rate of 
nine or ten knots an hour, in broad sunshine, at a quarter past six in 
the morning, when the Chameleon revenue cutter was lying-to, for the 

urpose, as it appears, of reefing her mainsail. It will scarcely be be- 
lieved that the cutter should have seen the frigate—ag she must have done 
——from the time it was daylight, and that the frigate saw, or ought to have 
seen, the cutter for at least an hour or two before the accident took place; 
and that yet the Castor should sail directly over her, cut her in two, 
and send her to the bottom, with all her crew, except three men, who 
threw themselves overboard at the moment of the concussion, and so were 
picked up by the Castor’s boats, 

The event seems perfectly unaccountable. Ninety or a hundred 
men were on the Castor’s deck at the time, and long, before the time 
the fatal event happened. Was no one looking out? ‘The cutter, 
helpless as she was, naturally concluded that the frigate, however nearly 
she approached her, would keep away from her—the tenth part of a tum 
of the wheel would have cleared her—a yaw of a dozen yards must have 
saved her—but no, dash into her she went, and the commander, Mr. 
Pratton, an old lieutenant in the navy, his mate, and thirteen or fourteen 
other sufferers, went to the bottom ! 

A court-martial has been the consequence, and the consequence of the 
court-martial has been what everybody must have anticipated, the full 
and entire acquittal of Lord James Hay, who was in his bed at the time, 
the ship being in charge of Lieutenant M‘Cleverty, a most unfortunate 
name, it must be admitted, for the hero of such an affair. Lieutenant 
M‘Cleverty has been dismissed the service—this is quite just; but even 
although justice be satisfied as far as the commander of the watch, we 
cannot satisfy ourselves, morally, of the possibility of such an occurrence 
happening, while the forecastle was covered with men—employed, perhaps, 
in different and distinct avocations ; but surely not so absorbed as not to 
see a King’s cutter of seventy or eighty tons under the bows of the fri- 
gate. The punishment, it is clear, has fallen in the right place, but we 


think that strict justice would demand that its force should have been 
more comprehensive, 


It is but a short time since we had to record the death of Mr. Michael 
Angelo Taylor, son and pupil of Sir Robert, the architect. This month 
we have to announce the loss of another of Sir Robert’s pupils, a man 
of first-rate abilities, and, in legal knowledge, second to few of the 
brightest ornaments of the profession,—Sir John Leach, the Master of 
the Rolls, who died in Edinburgh a day or two before the political exhi- 
bition in that city. The immediate cause of his death was a violent and 
rapidly-spreading erysipelas, brought on by exposure to the sun during @ 
day’s fishing; and, considering the grievous torture of three operations, 
for a totally diflerent complaint, which Sir John had undergone, and 
happily overcome, the suddenness with which the country and his 
numerous friends were deprived of him was very severely felt. 

Of the family of Sir John Leach little appears to be known. In the 
outset of his professional career he studied under Sir Arthur Pigott; 
and, having got into Parliament upon the Whig interest, distinguished 
himself by a speech on the state of the nation. When the office of Vice 
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Chancellor was proposed to him by Lord Eldon, Mr. Leach opposed the 

tion in the warmest manner. This, however, did not prevent his 
accepting the Vice-Chancellorship when it was subsequently offered to 
him, in consequence of the retirement of Sir Thomas Plumer. Sir 
John was afterwards appointed Master of the Rolls; and the depth of his 
knowledge, and the soundness of his judgment, have latterly had the 
effect of very considerably relieving the Court of Chancery from a pres- 
sure of business. 

Sir John was never married; but he has been described, by those 
who were most intimate with him, as possessing a remarkably sweet 
temper and invariably kind disposition. We are not enabled to state 
his age when he died, but we should place it somewhere about seventy 
ears. 

, Another eminent man in his line has also been taken from us—Mr. 
Telford, the well-known engineer, to whose abilities this country is 
indebted for many of the most important public works which it pos- 
sesses. Raised, like the subject of the preceding notice, from ve 
humble life, he attained the highest point of his profession, and has le 
behind him, besides the numerous monuments of his skill and inge- 
nuity, the regrets and respects of a numerous circle of acquaintance. 


Scotcn anp Irish Scenes.—There have been great doings in Ireland 
and in Scotland during the past month—we mean political doings. Those 
in Ireland have consisted of a most extraordinary display of Conserva- 
tive and Protestant feeling, which has evinced itself in numerously 
attended assemblies of the Protestant Association; in the speeches deli- 
vered at those assemblies, and in the contributions which have been 
made to the funds of the Association, We are not, we confess, very 
ardent admirers of any such things: we think the laws, when made, 
are to be obeyed ; and that, however much a certain portion of the popu-_ 
lation of England and Ireland may regret the concession of the Roman 
Catholic claims, it would be more conducive to the tranquillity so much 
desired in Ireland, if, so long as the Roman Catholics are contented with 
toleration, without seeking for ascendency, the Protestants remained 
tranquil. As it is, however, there is no longer any effort made by 
Mr. O’Connell and his party to conceal the nature or extent of their 
pretensions and purposes; indeed, the arch-agitator has favoured the 
public with two or three voluminous letters, ostensibly addressed to 
Lord Duncannon, but intended, of course, to explain his opinions and 
sentiments to his admiring countrymen. 

In these papers, Mr. O’Connell bestows the most violent abuse upon 
Lord Anglesey, Lord Plunket, and Lord Grey, especially on the latter, 
because he did not take the advice of Lord Duncannon, whose favour 
able opinion of the measure of giving O’Connell a high legal office 
is known. The Duke of Wellington, too, gets his share of the 
agitator’s malevolence. Lord Duncannon, however, is in Dublin, and 
80 is Mr. Littleton; and the death of Judge Jebb affords an opportunity 
for the collected wisdom at the Castle Council-Board to bid up for the 
agitator’s favour. How Mr. Littleton feels in the midst of these pro- 
ceedings it would be difficult to imagine. Mr. Cobbett has also joined 
the political circles in Dublin, and was received by a tag-rag-and-bob-tail 
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procession, which he affected to decline, but for which he was, in fact, 
panting. The newspapers mention that he is gone to Bray; surely he 
might have continued to do that, in London, without crossing the 
Channel. 

While all these things are fermenting in Ireland, all Edinburgh has 
been boiling, in order to do honour to Lord Grey, who was invited to a 
grand dinner, his Grace the Duke of Hamilton in the chair. The Town 
Council bought him a gold box by subscription, and gave him the free- 
dom of Edinburgh inclosed in it. Lord Roseberry, a most agreeable 
nobleman, took the chair—as the Duke of Hamilton was sudden) 
indisposed, The Scots nobility were represented by the Earl of Stair, 
and the English peerage by Lords Durham and Brougham. Of the 
cause of his quitting office, Lord Grey steered perfectly clear: and 
when Lord Brougham came to speak, he observed a precisely similar 
cautiousness himself. His Lordship begged his friends not to applaud 
or cheer him so much, as the noise drove all his ideas out of his head ; 
and ended one of his comical rigmaroles by warning the people not 
to go too fast in the cause of Reform. 

A great many toasts were given from the chair; and very late in the 
evening, some individual present proposed the health of Lord Durham, 
who made a regular attack upon Lord Brougham for his moderation, in 


which he was severally followed by Messrs. Ellice and Abercrombie, at 
which Brougham only laughed. 


Recent Accrpents.—Viscount Deerhurst, Lord Coventry’s son, has 
met with a severe accident while shooting at Mr. Cockerell’s. His 
Lordship received several shots in the face from the gun of a companion, 
which at firet excited strong apprehensions for one of his eyes; we 
believe, however, that those fears were groundless——Prince Puckler 
Muskau has shot a Colonel Somebody in the throat, because the Colonel 
fancied’ that the Prince referred to him in his last book. The Prince 
meant no such thing; but was much too brave and wise to say so to the 
Colonel: he therefore shot him in the throat first, and then explained 
how needless it was to have fought at all. 


Stave Emancirpation.—The accounts from our, West Indian Colonies, 
we regret to say, are most unfavourable and alarming. Trinidad and 
Antigua were, when the last letters arrived, in a state of open revolt. 
It had been found necessary to resort to extreme measures in order 
to check the insurrection, and the whole of the white population were 
under arms. These results of slave emancipation have bbei so con- 
vue’ foretold by persons perfectly well informed upon the subject, 


that, however dreadful the accounts may be, they excite no surprise 
whatever. 
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oft A Sketch of the History of China; Ancient and Modern. 
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By the Rev. C. Gutzlaff, 2 vols. 


We have often regretted that Alexander the Great, when he.‘subdued 
Persia and India, did not proceed due east, Had he, reached the Chinese 
sea, instead of the Indian ocean, he might fairly sit down and ery because 
he had no more worlds to conquer ; but when arrived on the confines of the 


‘oldest and largest civilized’ nation on the earth's surface, he turned aside, 


and proceeded in another direction, What additions would it not have made 
tothe memoirs of his historians, Ptolemy Lagus and Aristobultts,who 


‘accompanied him; and what new views of ethics and politics would it 
not have afforded his preceptor Aristotle! How interesting it would: have 


been to modern times to read in Arrian or Quintus Curtius,'an account of 
the great wall of China, which Alexander would have come across, just 
as the builders were at work upon it! And how curious would. it be to 
find that, when Babylon, Memphis, and Nineveh have perished, leaving 
Scarce a wreck behind, Pekin, still more ancient than any of them, is 
now just the same as it was, and the people take their tea just as they ‘did 
2161 years ago! . Nothing was known of this vast and populous kingdom, 
that ‘boasts'of its being a polished nation for 90,000 years, except ‘that it 
sent silks to the Greeks and Romans, till about 600 years ago, when that 
extraordinary person Marco Polo visited the Khan of Tartary,! and com- 
municated to the European world some account of this wonderful empire 
among the Speciosa Miracula which he detailed. After him, Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics were sent by the Pope to call within the pale of the 
Church one hundred million of lost souls, who walked only by the light of 
Confucius. They sent over details of what they heard and saw, and the 
learned Jesuit Du Halde, about 100 years ago, gave to the world, in four 
volumes folio, a “‘ Description Historique, Géographique et Physique de 
Empire de la Chine.” To this account little was added forsome'time. 
The Jesuits were suspected of interfering in the political concerns of China 
as in other countries, and they were banished; the religion they, intro- 
duced, which had been freely tolerated, was proscribed, the: churches 
pulled down, and 600,000 Christian converts compelled to abjure their new 
faith. The jealousy of the Chinese was now excited to an intense degree 
against all European connexion. The domination which the English had 
acquired in India particularly alarmed them; but it was hoped that’ our 
Embassy, sent thither to conciliate and explain matters, would induce 
them to open a communication, and the curiosities of this, extraordinary 
country become accessible and familiar to all. But we reckoned, it’ seems, 
without our host—the hospitality we craved was not afforded—our antbas- 
sador and his suite were hardly allowed to land, and again ordered’ imme- 
diately to. embark. Sir G, Staunton’s splendid quartos afford no more 
information than a stranger could publish of England, who travelled from 
London to York and back again by the mail, and no knowledge was 
obtained or could be expected from people who, in the language of one of 
the party, “ entered the country like oer nea were shut up in it like prison- 
ers, and dismissed from it like vagabonds.” 

_ We have now, however, the account of a man who has for many ‘years 
lived in the country, and whose education as a clergyman, not only gave 
a bias to his mind more literary, but a fund of information more extensive, 
than could be expected from a resident of any other class at Canton. The 
first volume of his work is occupied by it seme and historical details ; 
which latter, notwithstanding their authenticity and antiquity, we think by 
far the most uninteresting portion of the work, as we do the Annals of 
Abyssinia by Bruce. Notwithstanding the claim to such high antiquity, 
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our author very justly supposed that the authentic re Ae the country 
cannot be traced beyond the era of Confucius 550 B.C. He ins, how- 
ever, with a Pivan-Koo, and proceeds to the Hea RY be 07 B.C. 
This antediluyian era compre @ succession of perors, 
whose names are given in English and Chinese characters, with some 
sketch of their history. Among the — which succeeded is a Yaou, 
in whose reign happened a flood which, according to the Chinese annals, 
covered up the mountains. 

It is remarkable that the reign of Yaou is stated to have been in the 
year B.C, 2237, which accords very nearly with the era we assign for the 
deluge, and must therefore be a record of the same event, and so another 
collateral proof of it. The history is brought down to the present day, and 
becomes more interesting of course as it approaches our time. The last 
emperor, Kea-King, whose “ whole reign was a concatenation of calami- 
ties," died in 1820, and was succeeded by Taou-Kwang, the present mo- 
nareh, of whom our author prudently forbears to say anything, except his 
ediet for mourning: among the formule are prescribed, that the ladies shall 
cut off their hair, and the men shall suffer theirs to grow, and that all 
writing for a certain time shall be in blue ink. 

Having sketched this history, the author proceeds to the propagation 
of the gospel in China, with an account of the different sects there—the 
Nestorians, the Roman Catholics, and Protestants ; and these latter were 
greatly assisted by the indefatigable Dr. Morrison, a missionary educated 
at the Dissenters’ Hoxton Academy m England, who proceeded to China 
in 1807. Inorder to conciliate the natives, he took up his abode ina 
fodous, where he ate, drank, and slept—he let his nails grow, wore a tail, 

ame expert in the use of chopsticks, walked about in a Chinese frock, 
and wore Chinese slippers. Finding, however, that those attempts to con- 
ciliate the natives failed, he resumed his European habits, and applied him- 
self only to the study of the language, in which difficult task he made 
perteps a greater proficiency than any other man born out of China. He 
gan his labours as a missionary at Macao, by translating the Acts of the 
Apostles into Chinese, and invited some of the natives to attend religious 
meetings on Sunday evenings at his house, with which they were bist 
delighted: Thus he went on translating the New Testament in parts, ti 
the Bible Society enabled him to complete the whole Scriptures. He was 
aided by another English missionary of the name of Milne, and some 
progress was made in converting to Christianity Chinese born at Malacca 
and other places, and an Anglo-Chinese college was established, for m- 
structing arene students. We are sorry to add, however, that but 
httle progress been made in China itself. Of many millions of 
people, but ten individuals have received the gospel in the town of Canton, 
which comprise the whole number of Christian converts to the Protestant 
faith, The work concludes with statements which just now are very inte- 
resting to the commercial, but not so to the literary world—an account of 
the emporiums of the different European nations, in the provinces and 
dependencies of the Chinese empire. 
gh nothing can be more curious or interesting than the subject of 
the book, or more valuable than the information it contains as far it goes, we 
are sorry to say that it is so inartificially composed, and so loosely arranged, 
that we are at a loss where and when to Took for and find it. We can 
glean, however, the following particulars :—With respect to the Govern- 
ment, it is an unmitigated despotism, and the religion an illimitable 
idolatry, The ancestors of the imperial family are placed on a par with the 
inhabitants of heaven, and in times of need or calamity, prayers and su 
plications are offered up to them, as to deities who rule the things of 
earth, are the dispensers of good and evil to mankind, and can save 
whom they please from calamity and destruction. When a female has 
been caloal to the rank of empress, an appeal is made to her, as to mother 
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Barth, and she attains the appellation of Mother of the y. The 
reiguing ot ae acknowledges no sovereign above himself, but has the 
ivine right of setting up or deposing all others. All the kings and 
inces who repair to his court are obliged to perform abject obeisances, kneel 
and bow nine times, and koo-too, which means literally * knocking 
heads:'’ imperial officers are bound to do this homage to the very walls of 
the palace which contains the august person of the monarch, and some- 
times to a yellow skreen which represents him. Records are kept of the 
imperial words, actions, and decrees—the first commemorates his senti- 
ments and sayings, the second his practices, and the third his rencsiptes 
It is from these materials that the history of the empire is composed. 
new edition, with additions, appears in every reign, and the whole at pre- 
sent comprises 261 volumes. The descendants of the Imperial family in all 
their direct and collateral branches are carefully distinguished, like the 
descendants of Mahomet in Turkey—the former by a yellow sash and 
bridle, as the latter by a green turban, 

The government is patriarchal, and the same absolute power which the 
sovereign uses to his governors is extended through every grade to those 
below them. This control makes men in office look sharp—they are made 
responsible for all the crimes committed under them, and if a rebellion 
breaks out it is presumed to arise from their negligence or misconduct, and 
the first step therefore is to cut off their heads, as bad fathers to their chil- 
dren, Their government of the people is paternal, and if they use the 
severity so they do the care of a parent ; they read sermons to them, and 
are obliged to practise what they preach, for it is expected that they will 
be models of moral virtue, and perfect examples for those below them to 
imitate. It would be well for some European nations, if it was indispensable 
in the character of a public officer that he should be an example of correct _ 
morals to all over whom he exercises an authority, We should not see 
common decency outraged by the profligate conduct of men in high places, 
of whom nothing is expected but the mere routine of their official duties— 
whether they be adulterers, duellists, or gamblers, is never taken into 
the account. 

Their religion is an interminable pa theism, in which there are many 
classical usages. There are gods of all the regions in nature, the prin 
cipal of which are the azure Heaven and mother Earth, to whom the Em- 
pore erects temples, and sacrifices to propitiate, as the ancients did to 

@lum and Terra. Besides these, prayers and victims are offered up. to 
the inventors of useful arts, They have their inventors of agriculture, 
whom the Emperor adores, as the Greeks and Romans did Ceres and 
Triptolemus; and those of silk, at whose shrine the Empress worsties. 
Keen-Lung went still further: he had gods presiding over his city ‘ 
standards, arms, and pertiowarly his cannon, and to whose care they were 





Specially entrusted. To ensure their fidelity, he offered to them a bullock, 
a sheep, a hog, baskets of fruit, incense candles, and silk, and ted 
military officers as appropriate priests to officiate at their altars, gh 


the disciples of Confucius are recognized as the only orthodox people, they 
recognize the Bhuddists and other idolaters, so far as to receive and sacri- 
fice to their idols; and, like the reproach of the Athenians, adopt the 
deities ofall people, and erect altars to every unknown god. 

As they have no hope beyond the grave, they run into the greatest 
excess in mourning for the dead. They sorrow with the most persevering 
grief, and the most minute rules are prescribed to express it. They build 

tombs in the form of a horse-shoe, on which is inseribed the name of 
the deceased ; they erect a tablet in their dwelling-house to commemorate 
him; and, above all, divine honours are paid to his memory in their 
temples, and he who they suppose has for ever ceased to exist they dignify 
48 an immortal god. 

As the celebrity of female authors is one of the distinguishing charac- 
rR 2 
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teristics of the present day in England, we shall conclude with an_ extract, 
of a learned Chinese lady, as it contains also some curious traits,of female . 
notions of conjugal obedience. Pau-hiong-pau was the, sister of the histo- 
rian Paukoo, 


“ She was descended from an ancient noble family, and exeelled in learning as 
well as in modesty. Married to one of the literati, she acquitted ‘herself of the 
duties of a wife and a mother so excellently, that she became a pattern for all suo- 
ceeding ages.” 


After assisting in several very learned works, her family suffered misfor- 
tunes, and she was taken into the imperial palace, to instruct the Empress, 


“Tn this eapacity she wrote her instructions for females, comprised in seven 
rules, in which she asserts that the female sex is the lowest of the human species, 
and that to them belongs the execution of inferior duties: ‘Pormerly, when ‘a 
daughter was born, she was laid on the ground in rags, where she’ was for three 
days forgotten and neglected. On the third day, the father presented her to the 
family, while he laid before her some bricks, her only toys.’ Think on the degraded 
state, young ladies, which nature has assigned to you, and fulfil your duties accord- 
ingly. But the daughter does not always remain a daughter: she becomes a wife ; 
and in that state she must show the most implicit obedience to her lord,—her all 
belongs to him. Her husband possesses unbounded liberty. He may marry, during 
the life of his wife, or after her death, as many wives as he pleases; but, in a 
woman, a second marriage is criminal. She must obey the relatives of her husband; 


and even when repudiated and neglected, she ought still to love and obey her hus- 
band.” 


These sentiments of a learned Chinese lady on the duties of a wife, we 
submit to the consideration of our fair countrywomen. 
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Romance of Real Life. By the Author of ‘‘ Mothers and Daughters.” 


Those who wish to collect a cheap and extensive library, never can have 
greater facilities for the purpose than is afforded by the publishers of the 
present day—and out of multitudes of books offered for sale, a valuable 
selection may be easily made. Mrs. Gore's Novels have attained a de- 
served popularity, and her talents have been recognized by the reading 
public both at home and abroad. It has been urged by many of our con- 
temporaries that she has written too much—and we ourselves have 
often regretted her writing so frequently on the same ‘subject—but if 
there was not a continuing taste for her compositions; they would not be 
published and read, as they undoubtedly are. Mrs. Gore's position in 
society enables her to depict the follies and habits of fashionable life from 
actual observation ; and her quick perceptions, and accurate knowledge of 
human nature has operated so as to render whatever she does of intrinsic 
value. This is the secret why her delineations of high life interest and 
amuse, while the productions of inferior pens sink into oblivion. Genius 
illumes whatever it touches with its magic wand. And no one ever dis- 
puted that Mrs. Gore was a woman of decided genius. 

We hope the publication of “ Colburn’s Modern Novelists” will con- 


tinue to succeed, as it gives forth many excellent works at an exceedingly 
moderate price. 


A Plea for Ireland: the Outline of a Proposition for holding the Court 


and Parliament at occasional Intervals in Dublin. By Thomas Bish, 
Esq., M.P. 


A great portion of the population of Ireland, and by far the most influ- 
ential and respectable portion, had entertained an opinion that the Legis- 
lative Union with England would be the greatest calamity that could afflict 
their country ; they have now, however, lived long enough to.know that 
there is a still greater which ma possibly happen, and that is, the re 
of it, This change of opinion does not arise from any very important 
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benefits ‘conferred by the measure. An obliteration of dissension—an 
ation of parties—an increasing sense of security—an amelioration 
of the condition of the lower, and an augmentation of the wealth of the 
upper classes,—these, and similar promised improvements, have not taken 
y at least to the extent which the advocates of the measure had anti- 
cipated, and the change of opinion in their opponents is not founded on 
the conviction of ‘the benefits it has conferred ; but they now see that, for 
themselves and for the established order of things in Ireland, there is but 
one mean of security, and that is, the present legislative connexion with 
England... The fearful state to which a faction has now reduced the popu- 
lation of that country,—the excitements that have been applied to their 
worst passions,—the awful state of demoralization to which they have 
been brought,—the bands of assassins that have been secretly organized, 
—and the worse than savage murders which have been openly perpetrated, 
—are appalling proofs that they are rendered unfit to be trusted with 
domestic legislation; that the great mass of the people in the southern 
provinces are mere machines in the hands of this faction, who have only 
wer their mandates when to murder their opponents ‘and when to 
ar. 

A’resident parliament now elected, they well know, would ‘not be the 
representatives of the people, but the nominees of ‘an individual, and that 
their’ first’ act would be the proscription of every Protestant institution, 
and the persecution of every Protestant man in the country. We are 
not Tories ; our political opinions have been always liberal, They are 
not ‘often obtruded on the public, except when considerations of the 
highest moment call them forth. We do not now speak lightly or un- 
advisedly, but we know we are uttering the opinions of those in Ire- 
land, who have been the most forward advocates of freedom and tole- 
ration. We consider the present situation of Ireland as most perilous. 
A cunning, desperate, and indefatigable demagogue has acquired a) fearful 
son armagd over the minds of some of his reckless countrymen; he hes 
bound to him nearly half the representatives of the people, who are’ the 
creatures of his breath, and the mere tools of his designs ; the Ministers, of 
the Crown, whom: he has cajoled and Jaughed at, are hourly increasing this 
ascendency by truekling to his will and making all their measures for 
Ireland subservient to his approbation and revision; and the question of 
repeal is becoming every day more popular, because it seems more probable, 
since the very Ministers/submit themselves to the domination of a man who 
avows his determination to effect it. Before it be too late, we would warn 
them against this. dangerous connexion. If they wish to still effectually 
the clamour for repeal, they must put down, and keep down, with a strong 
hand, as they did before, the man and his faction by whom it is kept wp. 
Not only the tolerant and liberal of one persuasion, but the enlightened and 
independent of the other, acknowledge this. Lord Oxmantown, long, the 
unchanging Protestant friend of civil and religious freedom, has declared 
that the country is reduced’ to such a state that it is “ safer to break the 
laws than to obey them ;” and Mr. Lambert, the Roman Catholic repre- 
sentative of Wexford, that “in every parish there are two, or even one 
desperate fellow, who dictates to the rest, and calls himself the people.” 

In this state of things, Mr. Bish comes forward with his — to hold 
Parliaments occasionally in Ireland, which certainly would have the many 
advantages which he enumerates. It would, by taking away, the excuse 
and temptation of residing in England, create a motive for remaining at 

é, and remove the bane of the country and that great handle and catise 
of disaffection, absenteeism,—an evil whose momentous consequences will 
pe apreciated, if Mr. Sadler's statement in the House of Commons be 
true, that nineteen-twentieths of the landed property in Ireland belong at 
Present’to absentees: Among the evils of minor consequence which +t 
would remedy, is “the system of coarse invective and personal abuse which 
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has recently up, and which is practi wilh caspevinn islet aa 
all public occasions.” The effects of this foul and brutal vulgarity, which 
is an innovation lately introduced among an assembly of adenthel pide 
men, was hitherto restrained by that bility which every man owed 
to the wounded feelings of others; but its author repudiates all such re- 
sponsibility, and is eq callous to the reputation of want of ¢ as 
want of courtesy. 1f parliaments were to be holden occasionally in Dublin, 
the justice as well as the coarseness of the charge made against English 
members could be fairly appreciated. “ They would be brought together 
in the same arena, and the people would see and judge between them. It 
would no longer be said that the English legislators passed laws in 
ignorance, or that the Irish representatives, after being defeated in the 
British Parliament, returned home like martyrs to an injured people, in whaes 
cause they had fruitlessly struggled against superior power.” is we think 
would be an important ~ gained. The present deceptive practice on 
the credulity of some of our sister's children is much facilitated by the 
distance, and the representatives they send return home with all the ad- 
vantages of practising on their ignorance, having all-their falsehoods be- 
lieved, and the very vulgarity of their invectives applauded, as proofs of a 
just and necessary indignation. 

Mr. Bish sums up the whole advantages of the measure in eight proposi- 
tions—viz., recall the absentees—banish the middle men—stimulate trade 
and industry—induce investment of English capital—retrench the army 
and police establishments—establish among the Irish the calumniated 
character of English Legislatures—check the immigration of the labouri 
poor into England—and lastly, and though last not least, make the Iris 
obedient to laws, to the passing of which they themselves were parties and 
witnesses. In conclusion we may add, that though we do not exactly 
concur with the author in saying that “ if we do not adopt the measure, 
repeal may become unavoidable,’ yet we concur with him in thinking 
“ that if we do, it mast become unnecessary.” 


History of British Costume. 


This very useful volume is the production of the distinguished writer 
and dramatist, Planché : we know of none who could undertake a work of 
this description with greater certainty of success. Mr. Planché's atten- 
tion to costume has already been of great service to many a manager, who, 
without his aid, would have confounded Celts and Greeks, atid dressed 
William the Conqueror, for aught we know, in a blue frock-coat and Wel- 
lington boots. e have now, within the compass of a small volume, @ 
description of the costume of every period, from the ancient British down 
to the present time, illustrated by 374 engravings. This fact alone will 
point out the inestimable value of such a book to the painter, the dra- 
matist, the author, and all who desire information on a subject so inti- 
mately connected with history. Mr. Planché has also affixed a list of the 
authors on this interesting subject whose works he has consulted, and 
where those who — more extensive information may seek and find it. 
We hardly know whether to congratulate the gentleman most wpon the 


application or the judgment he has evinced. The work must add consi- 
derably to his reputation. 


Ladies’ Botany; or, a Familiar Introduction to the Study of a Natural 
System of Botany. By J. Lindley, P.H.D., F.R.S., &. &. &c. 


The march of mind is an expression not ill-adapted to mark the pro- 
gress we are daily making in science and literature, when we every now 
and then look back and see how far we have left our predecessors behind 
us. When this is done with a sense of respect and Obligation to those who 
have helped us on our way, and by whose means we have attained our ad- 
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vanced position, it is allright and as it should be; but when We turn ohly 
to express our contempt, and because we think we have passed them by a 
single step, affect to despise their “ lame and impotent" yrstes. 8 it only 
evinces’ our Own arrogance, without at all proving that the step we are 
taking may not be a false one. It is with pain we see this daily ified. 
Lavoisier, the father of modern chemistry, and the great discoverer of oxy- 
gen as a principle of combustion and acidity, we have heard called, with 
contemptuous pity, poor Lavoisier, because some late discoveries seem to 
restrain its general application ; and Linnaeus, the great parent of modern 
botany, whose system is and has been justly considered as the most simple 
and perfect that ever was invented, we have heard, in the same spirit, 
ealled 9 poor Linneeus, because, in the vast vegetable world, a few individual 
plants did not exactly coincide with his general classification, 

We do not say that Mr. Lindley has spoken so discourteously of the man 
to whom his science is so much indebted; but, in the work before us, he 
endeavours to overturn his whole system, and substitute another, for the: 
insufficient reason that we have assigned—namely, because a species of 
the genus polygonum has not the exact number of stamina that would 
entitle it to a place in the class Octandria! We consider this, and a 
few such defects, not in the system, but in the science; and we are onl 
astonished that, in the vast fecundity of nature, and incomprehensible 
variety of her vegetable works, any single man could have brought within 
the grasp of the human mind such wonderful order and regularity. We 
will suppose for a moment the whole vegetable or lying before us, 
and we wish to find out the name of a single plant of the one hundred 
thoustind Which we see. To attempt this in the chaos under our eye by 
any ordinary method would be utterly hopeless; but by a reference to the 
admirable invention of Linneeus, the thing is rendered perfectly simple and 
easy to an ordinary capacity. He has divided the whole world of plants 
into twenty-four 2 pec with characters so distinct, and names so ex- 
pressive, that they can be perfectly learned in as many hours, At the first 
glance there, the plant is seen to belong to one of those to which the 
inquiry is conta, and the rest are excluded from the search. By a 
similar process it is reduced to an order and a genus, and finally to a 
species ; and the individual you wish to know is immediately distinguished 
among the one hundred thousand by the most brief and simple process, 
but by the most distinct and unerring characters. That there are excep-. 
tions to these admirable rules is true, and our astonishment is that they are 
so few. To suppose any possible system without them would be to libel 
the magnificent variety of nature, and to expect from art that “ faultless 
monster that the world ne'er saw,” nor ever will see. 

The natural system which Mr. Lindley and other botanists propose to 
substitute for this, is not advancing, but retrograding. It is not a new 
ye er wey like that of Linnzus, but a revival of old methods, which were 
exploded by his better discovery. What was Boys and available in the 
natural system before his time Linneeus availed himself of. The Cruci- 
form tribe coincided with his class Tetradynamia, and it was beautiful to 
contemplate how he made art and nature walk hand in hand in his system ; 
but Mr. Lindley has dissolved this union. His divisions are into Protea 
tribe and Amaranth tribe: his reference is, not to the intrinsic character 
of the plant, but to the resemblance it bears to some other; and besides 
being marine vague, it may be, and often is, an ignotum per ignotius. 
Nor is it always safe to the student. He learns that the umbellate tribe 
are wholesome and aromatic : he finds on the banks of a river the @nanthe 
crocata ; he eats it, in order to ascertain what it is, and he poisons himself! 

In conclusion, we beg to observe that our objections are not to Mr. 
Lindley, but to his method. We wish, indeed, he would not fall into ego- 
tisms, by quoting himself, and referring to “ my Introduction to the ‘ Na- 
tural System of Botany,’ published in 1830." Still we think him an active 
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nd useful Professor in the University of London, and hope his: pupils 
profi by his knowledge, though we do not approve of the method by which 
e conveys it. | ) 


A Companion and Key to the History of England. By George Fisher, ' 


Of this elaborate compilation, which has awaited our critical sentence 
for a longer — than it is our custom to permit'such delay, ‘we are ena- 
bled to say that it is a copious and yee es digest of genealogical 
details, undertaken for the purpose of affording to the student of English 
history a safe clue through the Cretan labyrinth of Royal genealogy, where 
he might else wander forlorn, and lose his labour besides. ‘The whole 
stream of English kingly descent, from its remotest origin ‘to its present 
course, is here mapped out before us in one general view; nor is the least 
of its connexions and ramifications—its subsidiary branches and collateral 
channels—omitted in the prospect. A full series of genealogical charts, 
illustrative of the several dynasties and the families emanating from them, 
is given in corroboration of the design ; and thus the mysteries of state 
alliance are laid open to the ordinary historic reader, who, referring hither, 
shall no longer need to be puzzled by those numerous instances of the 
“ illustrious obscure” which he had before to encounter on his way. 


Memoirs of Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri, 


Among all the singular productions of the press which the present day, 
distinguished as it is for singularity in every branch of art, literature, and 
science, has yet presented to our notice, we do not remember to have seen 
anything more, entertaining, from its originality, than the work which 
bears the above singular title. It contains the true Quixotism of orycto- 
logy,—rthe transcendental philosophy of the study of organic remains,— 
the finest sublimation yet on record of that exciting spirit of curiosity 
which induces men to pierce the solid mountain, or to descend into the 
threatening gulf, in quest of the traces of extinet animal existence,—and to 
do justice to its pages would require a critic influenced in no slight degree 
by the same feeling of which their author is so liberally possessed. Every 
reader of the “ Penny Magazine ™ is well aware that, among the argillo- 
calcareous formations of the west of England, exists one commonly known 
by the name of blue lias, which abounds with the skeletons of a peculiar 
family of creatures, intermediate in their formation between the fish and 
the lizard. To these singular inhabitants of a long-perished world, known 
to the scientific by the names of Jchthyosaurt atid Phesigsauri, Mr. Haw- 
kins has attached himself with a degree of love and admiration which, to 
those unacquainted with his work, would appear perfectly incredible. One 
of the highest objects of existence seems, in his estimation, tobe the 
extrication of an extinct saurian from its matrix; and one of the noblest 
efforts of intellect to be displayed in the subsequent development of its 
structure, Nay, his very slumbers appear to be fevered by visions of 
gigantic lizards with portentous necks and sail-broad paddles,—of ptero- 
dactyli, tguanodons, and all those other chimeras dire which, known in 
former times but to the imagination of the poet and painter, the labours 
of modern geologists have laid in actual presence before us. The natural 
consequence of an imagination so far heated, and a mind left to run wild 
after its favourite pursuit, is, that Mr. Hawkins gives such free way to his 
ped wee bias, that we are led at times seriously to consider in what 

ight the extent of its influence oe its possessor would be viewed by the 
unphilosophical High Court of Chancery, in the event of his appearing 
before them under the rather unpleasant introduction of a Commission of 
Lunacy. Yet, with all this, there is a great deal of talent in Mr. Haw- 
kins's work, absurd as in many parts it unquestionably is, and too many 
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veins of rich and original description are di among its contents, to 
allow us to doubt for a moment of the sanity of his reason, or the real 

his mind would display if once brought under the rein of common 
sense and moderation. Enthusiasm, moreover, however it may at times 
be an object of contempt to the dull and sordid spirit, can never be wholly 
unrespected by those who remember that to this powerful spring of human 
action we owe those discoveries which, from time to time, have immor- 
talised their authors, by ameliorating the condition or extending the intel- 
lectual powers of mankind. The misdirection of the quality is a cireum- 
stance ly accidental, in many instances a consideration of mere 
convention alone; or, to take up the very weakest position of defence of 
which it is capable, it is at least a hundred-fold better than common-place 
dulness and spiritless uniformity, 

Mr, Hawkins, however, is not to be considered in the light of an enthu- 
siast alone: he has contrived to lead a sparkling stream of humour through 
the dark region of his occult researches, which the most unimaginative 
reader may enjoy; and at intervals, a flash of quaint and truly original 
humour plays about his descriptions which is closely allied to the curious 
wit of the early French essayists. He has decidedly a talent for delineating 
the ludicrous, and manages to blend it so successfully with parts of -his 
subject, as to render his chisellings and extrications of saurians from the 
divers clays and limestones in which they are deposited an occupation of 
far greater interest than might at first be supposed. Into the purely scien- 
tific part of his work it is not our intention to enter at present, simply 
because few of our readers would be interested in knowing the precise 
number of vertebrae which compose the back of that concisely-named 
creature, the Jchthyosaurus chiroparamekostinus, or the paddle of that 
animal of equally euphonious designation, the Plestosaurus tessarestarsos- 
tinus ; nor have we at present space to spare for the anatomical por- 
traiture of these prepossessing objects. e cannot, however, omit a 
dialogue between two brother excavators, which will be considered no 
contemptible specimen of Mr. Hawkins’s wit, whatever may be thought of 
the objects of his pursuits and investigations: it may safely be compared 
with anything from the pen of Waterton—a kindred spirit, we may remark 
en passant, with our saurian oryctologist. 


Scene—A Quarry near Glastonbury.— 2 usticus loquitur, 


“*T wonder what tes.’ 

*O, a viery dragon, a-maa-bee.’ - 

* One that stinged Moses, a-maa-be-he.’ 

‘ Here's at un.’ —A tremendous blow with the mallet. 

* How he do zound; I wonder if the stwoone be holler..—Another tremendous 


* Tes vire stwoone—vire stwoone is terrible hard—het un agean, Jack,’ 

“ Oh my Triatarsostinus! broke in half. 

‘ There’s hes baak bwoone.” 

* An thers hes ribs.’ 

* Have her got a hed ?"—A blow follows the question that breaks the head and 
neck—or rather the slab, for the skeleton was buried in the centre of the stone—to 
eleven pieces. 

* No; noré bet o’ a head—noo zine o’ one o’ hes eys.’ 

* Dosten het un in the right P 

* Hang the twood.’—Another miserable blow that separates the tail part. 

* What ell Measter Haakins zay.’ 

* Oh, we can tell un that we didn’t know what twere and waanted to zee a bit.’ 

May heaven forgive me !—Magnis componere parva—I have never forgiven the 

s that sacked the Eternal City, the infamous Caliph that destroyed the Alex- 
andrian Library, nor these men: when I came to Street so opportunely, they had 
thrown away nearly the whole of the two anterior paddles, and the whole of the 
posterior right one—they had reduced the fine flag-stone to nearly thirty pitiful 
pieces, and stabbed the bones as a Spanish matadore does a over, But l 























































The set for the present month of “ Col 
burn’s Modern Novelists ” comprises the first 
series of Mr. Hook’s well-known sketches of 
society called ‘* Sayings and Doings.” The 
other two series having previously appeared in 
the same collection, the lovers of social humour 
and character may now acquire at a very easy 
rate the nine volumes in which the whole of 
these sketches are contained. 

Pryse L, Gordon, Esq,, the Author of “ Per- 
sonal Memoirs, or Reminiscences of Men and 
Manners during the last Half Century,” &c., 
has just completed a work on Belgiam and 
Holland, 

Lieutenant Holman, the celebrated Blind 
Traveller, hag nearly completed the second vo- 
lume of his singular Voyage round the World. 

Mr. Alexander Walket has in the press the 
“‘Analysis and Classification of Beauty in 
Woman," to be illustrated by Drawings from 
the life, by Henry Howard, R.A. 

Mr, Willlam Wordsworth is about to pub- 
lish a new volame of poems. 

The Estate and House-Buyers’ Manual, or a 
Guide to the Man of Property in the Purchase 
of Houses and Estates, is in the Press. 

Mr, Shaw Turner is preparing a second vo- 
lume of his “Sacred History of the World,” 
which will be published about Christmas. 

The forthcoming volume of Heath's Pictu- 
resque Annual will illustrate the Tales, Ro- 
mances, and Poetical Works of Sir Waiter 
Scott, from Drawings by Geo. Cattermole, Esq. 

Friendship'’s Offering, for 1835, will appear 
on the Ist of November, with an array of 
highly-finished Engravings, after Paintings 
by Challon, Parris, Wood, Parser, Stone, Bar- 
rett, and other eminent artists. 

The Comic Offering, edited by Miss Sheri- 
dan, will be published at the same time, em- 
bellished with upwards of sixty humorous 
designs from the pencils of Cruikshank, 
Crowquill, Seymour, Grant, &c. 

Mr. Roscoe, author of the Landscape Annual, 
and the Life of Silvio Pellico, prefixed to his 
“ Duties of Men,” is preparing for the press a 
little work on the Interesting and useful sub- 
ject of Woman's Duties, considered in her 
social relations with respect to existing times 
and circumstances, and the right direction of 
her influence on man’s individual and social 
character. 

“The Country Town” will form the fifth 
number of the series of Treatises on Domestic 
Economy, now publishing by the Rev. Chas. 
a Bey under py of “ Social Evils 
an y,” will early this 

Remed appear early 

Observations on the Preservation of Hear- 

ing, and on the choice, use, and abuse of Ear- 


by J. H. Curtia, Esq,, aurist to the 


A new, volume of » by the Rev, 
Thomas Arnold, D.D., is in the press. 

The Autoblog vd obetee sce pend 
will be ready for about the middie 
of the present month. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

The Deity, a Poem, in Twelve Books, by 


Thomas Ragg, with Introductory Essay, by 
Isaac Taylor. 12mo. 8, 

Narrative of a Passage from Bombay to 
Evgland, by Capt. W. Bourchier, B.N, 
l2mo. Ss. 

Memoirs of American Missionaries, with an 
Essay by the Rev. G. Struthers. 18m. %. 

The umous Works of the laté William 
M'Gavin. 2vols.18mo. 12s 

The American Indians: Lilustrations of the 
Costumes and 18mo. ee 

Sketches, by Mrs. Sijourney. o. 3. 

The Literary Lifeand Miscellanies of John 
Galt. 3 vols. post yo. 1é. Ns. 6d. 

Lyeli’s Geology. S8rdedition, 4 vols. 12mo, 
li. 48. 

Hints to regulate the Intercourse of Christ- 
ians, by W. B. Sprague. D.D. 12mo. 3s. 64. 

France, Social, Literary, and Political, by 
Henry L. Bulwer, Esq., M.P. 2 vols. post Sto. 
gis. 

The Domestic and Financial Condition of 
Great Britain, by G. Browning. Svo. 16s. 

The Dublin Journal of Medical and Chemi- 
cal Science, No. XVI. S8vo. 3s. 62. 

Mathematical Researches, Part I., by G. B. 
Jerrard, B.A, 8¥6. Qs. 6d. 

Miriam Coffin ; or, the Whale Fishermen, « 
tale. 3 vols, 12mo. 18s. 

Spain Yesterday and To-Day, by the Author 
of “ Portugal,” “ East India,"&e. 12mo. 5s 

A B8ketch of Chinese History; by the Rev. 
Charles Gutzlaff. 2 vols. 8yo, 88s. 

Three Voyages along the Coast of China, by 
the Rey, Charles Gutzlaff. 8yo. 8s. 

Lays and Legends of various Nations, by 
Thoms, (Germany, Vol. 1.) 12mo. 7%. 64. 

The Court of Sigismund Angustus, an His- 
torical Novel. 3 vols. post8vo. Mile. 6¢ 

Busby’s Visit to the principal Vineyards of 
Spain and France. Crown 8vo. 4s, 

Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Hannah More, by W. Roberts. 4 vols. 
post 8vo, 36s. 

Valpy’s Hume and Smoilett, Vol, VIII. 5: 

Wiping yrel of the Island of St. Heleva, 
by Robert F. Seale, Esq. 4to. 2/. 23. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Williain Cow- 
per, Vol. I1l, Post 8vo. 7s. 

The Sacred C‘asvics, Vol. (IX. ; Watts’s Lyric 
Poems, with Lire by Southey. i2mo. 3s. 6¢. 
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ache aei rye FINE ARTS, st 
Tae outward of the season has teen felt by the Fine Arts; but 
energetic tions are shaking for its return. Pr winter exhibition 


of the British Artists is about to open; and the gty annuals are giving 
tokens oftheir approach. Next month they wil) be in full blossom. As 
et we have seen only specimens of ‘“ Heath's Picturesque Annual,” con- 
aining a’series of most delicious prints, after Cattermole, the subjects bein 
those Scottish scenes to which Scott has givén immortality. ‘“ The Book 
of Beauty ” is also in progress, and we have seen some of its embellish- 
ments—they are of surpassing excellence; and we doubt not, under the 
fostering of the Countess of Blessington, this volume will be, as it was 
last year, the most prosperous of the niuiierous anfitial family. “ The 
Amulet ” is also announced as likely to maintain its reputation. 





THE DRAMA. 


HAYMARKET. 


THE Queen's Champion is understood to have been adapted from the 
French by Mrs. CharlesGore. The Ren, in is very delightful. The French 
writer, M. Scribe, has a charming faculty of sentiment and humour. It is 
light, but almost always true. In his pleasant pieces we pass through 
every variety of character and expression; now ease and —now 
the most ty! playfulness,—now the most eomic huniour;—now very touch- 
es nga is grace and rapidity of movement are astonishing, Then his 

ity of invention, his extensive resources of incident and plot, of sur- 
prises-and eseapes, and never tiring situations, are more marvellous still. 
Almost all these characteristics more or less are lightly touched in. his 
Salvoisy, ou f Amoureux de la Reine. Its incident is given a8 a ein 
the life of Marie Antoinette. In her days of triumph and haughty happi- 
ness she is passionately loved by Salvoisy, a young French noble, but on 
his avowing this passion, she spurns him. Madness is the result; and 
through its five long years he is attended by a young peasant girl with the 
most unshrinking devotion. Louisa loves him; he had loved her before 
his ill-fated passion sprung up, and, indeed, traces of it still linger round 
his fantastic attention to her as the Queen,—for the poor gir] is content 
rather to submit to the ghastliness of these than to be unnoticed wholly. 
This struggle of emotions is very affectingly pourtrayed. But meanwhile 
the d reverses of the time fell on Marie Antoinette. She is hunted 
by the blood-hounds of the republic. Formed by nature for happiness and 
joy, the most horrid chances of suciety overwhelm her. The grand inte- 
rest of the piece nows turns on effecting a tem escape for her from 
her pursuers. This is managed by Salvoisy, whom she restores to reason, 
as she had ofice deprived him of it, and who effects it by reason of his 
being still considered mad. de par 
_ The plot is admirably calculated for stage effect, and kept ag Brn great 
ingenuity and vivacity to the end. Mrs. Gore's version is not improved by 
ure from the original ; but altogether it does credit to her accom- 
rpg Mrs. Nesbett's radiant bn cast a genuine and most lovely 
re on the triumphs and sorrows of the French Queen. Mrs. Hutiby 
entirely marred poor Louise; her perfurmance was wretched; she spoke 
and she looked more like Mrs. Slip-slop than the divine Jeanie Deans from 
whom the idea of the character is taken. The objection of the Exa- 
miner,” it must be confessed, is forcible, as to the omission of the Dauphin’s 
name from the affected passport. Without her son, Marie Antoinette 
would never have gone; with him, under such a , she could not. 
It would have been much better in all respects, dering our uneasy 
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sense of the last distressing fate under which Marie Antoinette sinks for 
ever, if the piece had finished with her capture. A fine point might have 
been made by suffering her at first, in the hurry of her emotions, to avail 
herself of ‘the chance, and by then bringing her back in phrenzy to regain’ 
her son. | | 

This is the only novelty we have had here. Married Life, in its great 
successes, swallows up all necessity for further exertion. 


NEW ENGLISH OPERA, 


We are very glad to observe the continued and very deserved success of 
this charming theatre. The Mountain Sylph attracts very large houses, — 
and it is generally very yy succeeded. Mr. Peake’s Climbing Boy 
ought to be acted often; it is full of humour and humanity. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
FOURTH MEETING-—-AT EDINBURGH, 


Monday, Sept. 8.-Tux meeting was opened with an address from the 
President, Professor Sedgwick, who gave an outline of the objects of the 
Association, and ,paid some well-merited compliments to the learned indi- 
vidual, Sir Thomas Brisbane, who was about to succeed him in the Chair. 
The learned, Professor proceeded to expatiate on the advantages of an 
Association of this nature, and to combat. the objections that had been 
urged against them, 

Sir Thomas Brisbane took the chair, and congratulated the Association 
on its present.state of prosperity, and hoped its advantages would extend 
to the remotest parts of the globe. Professor Forbes afterwards read a 
lengthened report {relative to the proceedings of the Association at their 
former meetings, and gave an outline of the different subjects under dis- 
cussion, mentioning the names of individuals by whom Reports in their 
respective departments were drawn up. 

uesday, Sept. 9.—The Treasurer stated that the number. of tickets 
issued to new members on the present occasion amounted to 800. The 
Association at its commencement at York numbered 350! members; at 
Oxford, 700; at Cambridge, last year, they reached. 14005, and now they 
amounted to 2200, which would to-morrow be increased to 2400.) 

Professor Whewell read the Report of the section of Mathematics and 
General Physics, from which it appeared that they had been discussing the 
subjects, of Capillary Attraction, Comets, certain doctrines of heat, &c. 
&e., and in which Dr. Robison, Professor Moll, Professor Whewell, Pro- 
fessor Powell, and M, Arago took a prominent ‘ 

Dr. Dalton, in the absence of Dr. Hope, read a report of the Chemical 
Section ; the most particular part of which was a discussion which had 
arisen out of certain experiments made by Dr. Daubeney, on the nature of 
a ; J : yn h f the Geological and G hical 

rofessor Jameson read the report of the Geological a eographi 
Section, which principally embodied a discussion as to the stratification of 
various minerals, particularly granite. Dr. Boase, Professor Sedgwick, 
Mr. Greenough, and Professor Phillips, severally explained their views -on 
these points, on which there appeared to be a considerable difference of 
opinion. 

Professor Graham read the report of the Section-on Natural ‘History, 
which stated that a Report of Mr. Jennings contaiming preliminary obser- 
vations on the vertebre of animals had been) under discussion,’ This’ 
report, which seemed to be the section most Juminous, began by noticing 
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the arrangements by Linnzeus and his followers, and afterwards entered into 
the internal. of animals as contained in the works of Cuvier. 

Professor Hooker then read the first part of a paper giving an account 
of an excursion in Quito, and to Chimborazo, along with Captain Hall, 
and contained allusions to the state of vegetation in that neighbourhood. 

Dr, Abererombie, Chairman of the Section of Anatomy and Medicine, 
read the relative report; which set forth that, among other’ business, a 

r had been read by Dr. Allison on the dependence between the mus- 
ar irritability and the nervous influence. 

Sir Charles Lemon reported the proceedings of the Section of Statistics, 
from which it appeared that Colonel Sykes, one of the deputy chairmen of 
that’ Section, had some statistical returns as to the Deccan, which, however, 
were not as yet in a fit state for publication. 

Professor Robison, of Armagh, then addressed the company at consider- 
able length on the subject of “Comets,” and concluded by giving a 
most scientific analysis of the various theories on this abstruse subject. 

Wednesday, Sept. 10.—Reports of the proceedings of the different sec- 
tions through the day were read’ by the ‘following gentlemen : —Professor 
Whewell, mathematics ; Professor Christison, chemistry ; Lord Greenock, 

raphy and geology; Professor Graham, natural history ; Abercrombie, 
medicine; and Sir Charles Lemon, statistics. These reports appeared, in 
general, to be little more than minutes of papers read in the various 
Sections. 

In the chemical department, a paper was read by Dr. Charles Williams, 
on a new law of combustion, showing that certain bodies are inflamed at 
a temperature as low as 35 degrees'of Fahrenheit. Dr. Daubeney read a 
paper on the comparative degrees of heat in coal, tar and splint coal, show- 
ng that though tar may be used as fuel, it is not superior to ‘coal. 

n geography and geology, Mr. Stephenson's report as to the ‘¢hatige 
in the relative level of land and water was read. Other papers,’ principally 
geological, were read, and particularly one by Lord Greenock, on the’ coal 
strata of Scotland. 

Im the natural history department, the principal subject of discussion 
related to the height at which certain species of vegetation exist. |’ 

In medicine, there were only a few papers read, which did not seem to call 
forth any remarks of importance. 

In statistics, an \article was read on the advantage of infant schools, 
and a conversation took place on the difficulty of ascertaining the ‘exact 
amount of the earnings of the poor. 

Thursday, Sept: 1t.-—A paper’was read by Professor Rennie, on ‘the 
subject of lics, embracing ‘some’ notices! of the river Thames, pre- 
vious to the erection of the New London Bridge. Mr. Philip read a paper 
on a new form of a dipping needle, whereby errors regarding the centre of 
gravity could be corrected. Professor Robison made some observations 
on the Edinburgh Observatory, showing the necessity of some’ scientific 
improvements. 

tr. Christison reported the proceedings of the Chemical Section, the 
most important part of the business of which appeared to have been a 
discussion on chemical notation, introduced by Mr. Johnston. ‘The subject 
was referred to the Committee, with a view of introducing a uniform sys- 
pore Sesgiete h d f the S f Geology , d 
reenoc rted the eedings of the Section o an 
graphy. Mr. Nicol read emp on the subject of the structure of 
fossil wood, explained the general results of his observations, and showed 
his method of making thin sections of fossil wood. Professor Traill read a 
i on fossil rernains found in Orkney. vide 
fessor Graham reported from the Section of Natural History. Mr. 
Selby read a lengthened notice of the birds observed and obtained’ durin 
an excursion in Sutherlandshire, and on the structure and use of the orbi 
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glands. Sir William Jardine also read a paper on the Various species of 
the genus Salmo, collected during the same tour, exhibiting the specimens 
and drawings. Mr, Trevelyan read a notice on the distyibution of the 
phenogamous plants of the Faro Islands. A paper was read by Mr. J. 
G, Delvell on the propagation of Scottish zoaphytes, illustrated by many 
beautiful drawings. He stated that he had kept some of these alive in 
his house for several years. Dr. Arnott read a paper on the Cocculus In- 
dieus of commerce; and Mr. Murray made some observations on his success 
in cultivating Phormium tenax. 

Dr. Roget reported the proceedings of the Section of Anatomy and 
Medicine. 

Colonel Sykes reported from the Statistical Section, the discussion ia 
which had been the subject of the new Statistical Account of Scotland. 

Mr. Brunel reported the proceedings of the Sub-section of Mathematics, 

Dr. Buckland then gave an interesting and amusing lecture on rare and 
extinct species of fossil reptiles, which he illustrated with drawings. 

Friday, Sept. 12.—Mathematical and Physical Section—Professor Ro- 
bison, of Armagh, read the report. Dr. Knight had exhibited to the 
Section a method for rendering the vibrations of heated metals visible to 
the eye. Mr. Russell read an account of some experiments relative to the 
traction of boats on canals. Sir David Brewster gave the results of a 
series of experiments on the refleetion from the surface of crystals when in 
a state of solution. Sir Thomas Brisbane made some remarks on a sili- 
ceous sand found in New South Wales, from which glass of a superior 
quality is manufactured. 

Professor Christison read the report of the Section of Chemistry, in which 
papers on various subjects connected with the science were read by Mr. 
Hareourt, Dr. Clark. Sir David Brewster, Mr. Graham, and Mr. Kemp. 

Professor Phillips reported from the Section of Geography and Geology ; 
in which, among other papers, Mr. James Bryce read a notice of some 
bones found in a cavern near the Giant's Causeway. A paper was also 
read on the geology of the Pentland Hills. Mr. Murchison read a paper 
on the fossil fishes found in the old red sandstone of England, and also in 
Forfarshire and other counties of Scotland. Dr. Traill announced that the 
fossil fishes which he had brought from Orkney had been that morning 
inspected by M. Agassis, who had discovered among them five new species. 
M. Agassis also gave an account of certain fossils found in the quarries 
near Burdiehouse, which he conceived at first to be reptiles; but which 
were in reality fishes, partaking of the character of reptiles. This is are- 
markable fact, brought for the first time under the notice of science. 

Professor Graham read the report of the Section of Natural History. 
In this section Dr. Traill made seme observations on a new species of 
thrush found in Brabant. Mr. Pentland concluded his observations on 
the remains of a variety of the human race in South America which are 
now extinct. This race had inhabited the district from the 16th to the 
19th degree of southern latitude. 

Medicine.—Dr. Abercrombie enumerated the various papers which had 
been read in this Section, and then took occasion to express the gratifica- 
tion whieh himself and others had felt during the present meeting. __ 

Colonel Sykes reported from the Section of Statistics. Here Mr. Drink- 
water stated the progress which had been made by the Statistical Society 
of London, which now consisted of 400 members connected with every part 
of the kingdom. Captain Maconochie read a long and interesting paper 
on the population and state of crime in France. 

Mr. Whewell then delivered a lecture on several interesting phenomena 
connected with the tides. 

Professor § ick went at some length into a general review of the 


rte ~ the in the Geological and Geographical Section during 
e week. 
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. Sehurday, Sept. 13.—The last meeting was held in the hall of the College 
ary. When the business commenced, the hall was respectably filled. 
rd Chancellor was present. ’ 

President announced that the next meeting was to be held at Dub- 

lin, on the 10th day of August, 1835; Proyost Lloyd, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to be President. 
- The Rev. Vernon Harcourt, General Secretary of the Association, then 
read a rons hepart embracing, in a general view, the preepin topics 
which had been discussed during the week, and the objects to which they 
wished the attention of the members to be directed during the ensuing 
year, He also read a list of contributions from the Association, for pro- 
moting several scientific pursuits. 

Dr, Buckland posed the thanks of the Association to the Patrons and 
Officers of the University, for the handsome and liberal way in which they 
had given them the use of the rooms in the University, The motion was 
seconded by the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Professor Sedgwick, in proposing the thanks of the Association to M. 
Arago and the other distinguished strangers who had visited them, made 
some pertinent and eloquent remarks upon the advantages of science in 
soothing the prejudices of different nations, and linking together learned 
men of all countries. He paid a high compliment to the merits of M. 
Ainge and sat down amidst great app ause. 

e Lord Chancellor rose, amidst loud cheering, to second the motion. 
After apologizing for not sooner appearing at the meetings of the Associa- 
tion, which he said was attributable to accident, he remarked that he under- 
stood he owed the honour of seconding the motion of his Rev. and Learned. 
Friend to the circumstance—one of the proudest in his life—that he was a 
member of the National Institute of France. It had been often remarked 
that war was a game at which, if the people were wise, Governments would 
not often play; and he might add, that in encouraging and fostering the 
exertions of men of science, who were of no party, and over whom the 
angry tempests of war passed innocuous, a Government was taking the 
best means to facilitate thatwhich ought ever to be their chief aim—peace 
on earth, and goodwill among men. He might remark also, that, as among 
individuals, the older they grew, they became the more sensible that life 
was too short to be spent in personal quarrels, so he was happy to say that 
the world was now too old, and too experienced, for neighbouring states to 
e e in war with little or no ground of quarrel. A great part of this 
softening influence was to be attributed to science, which formed a bond 
of brotherhood between learned men of all countries, It was, there- 
fore, on scientifie principles, and on the pares of an enlightened 

nm hropys that + cordially seconded the motion of his Reverend 

riend, 

M. Arago returned thanks. 

_ The President then addressed the meeting at some length, congratulat- 
ing the Association on the result of their labours, and on the hospitality 
with which they had been treated in Edinburgh—a circumstance of which, 
as a Scotchman, he could not fail to be proud, and of which he himself had 
largely shared, having had the honour that day of being presented, along 
with four other distinguished individuals, with the freedom of the city of 
“dinburgh. The Gallant General then adjourned the Association to Dub- 
lin, on the 10th day of August, 1835. 


MARYLEBONE INSTITUTION. 


Mr. James Wigan's Lectures on Female Education —We attended the 
Marylebone Institution on the 25th of August, to hear the discourse of 
is gentleman on that most inviting yet perilous topic—the present state 
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of female education. Nothing is so difficult as to tell di le truths 
with a certain grace, which, riveting the attention of the r, makes 
him swallow the wholesome draught—gulp it, nolens volens. Mr. Wi 

is a moral physician of this i tive order: it is not his fault if the 

he administers be not nectar; but, knowing it to be for the good of the 
patient, the patient, spite of himself, is won upon to drink it. 

Mr. Wigan boldly attacked the shallow, interested prejudices of a most 
numerous class of pseudo-thinkers, who argue, or rather declare, the na- 
tural inferiority of the female intellect, and therein avow its unfitness to 
acquire those attainments which, in the other sex, lead to right reasoning, 
and to all but universal comprehension. Having most satisfactorily de- 
stroyed the ignorant sophisms of what we may, on this question, venture 
to call the unfair sex, the lecturer proceeded to unveil the mystery, as 
taught in the thousand “ schools for young ladies ;" to explain that ex- 
pensive “ parcel-gilt"’ puzzle—a “ finished female education.” This was 
done in a most masterly, straightforward style: there was nothing avoided 
—no compromise made between the “ politeness "’ of the speaker and the 
prejudices of his auditory; but “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,” was told—a conviction most fully declared by the plaudits 
of the listeners. Mr. Wigan most successfully demonstrated to his hearers 
that, however the various capabilities to paint butterflies and bulfinches 
on white velvet—to disguise “ Nel cor pid" on the piano—and to speak, 
like Chaucer's prioress, “not the French of Paris “—were received as 
making up “female education,” there was in them nothing solid, nothing 
elevating, nothing that went to form good daughters, good wives, | 
mothers; that, on the contrary, in the phrase of the lecturer, all these 
were just so much “ French polish,” giving merely an artificial lustre to 
the most valuable, as to the most vulgar, grain. 

It has long been one of our opinions—a belief borne out by the success 
of thousands—that it is by no means necessary for a man to know anything 
of the subject on which he either writes or speaks, This prosperous igno- 
rance is, however, among no set of persons so notorious as among those 
who profess to teach, or to write or lecture on the teachableness of youth. 
For ourselves, we read “ Academy for Young Ladies” ninety-nine times 
out of the hundred in the same sense that we read “ Dealer in Marine 
Stores." Were it possible that one edict wouldeause to assemble together 
the tens of thousands of “ respectable’ people who, with the best inten- 
tions, and almost unknown to themselves, systematically obtain money 
under false pretences, we feel assured that the majority of the motley 
crowd would be composed of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses—of those 
unconscious people who advertise to teach everything, and are only igno- 
rant of their incompetence to teach anything, as the Irish gentleman was 
not sure of his inability to play the fiddle—simply because they have never 
tried. 

Against these innocent professors—at the same time making the most 
honourable exceptions as regarded many teachers—Mr. Wigan displayed 
a most earnest eloquence. He “ anatomized” the Regan schoolmistress, 
and filliped the mere Pangloss pedagogue with a three-man beetle. Whilst 
Mr. Wigan claimed for his own profession—for he is, as it would thence 
appear, a teacher of youth—the most honourable distinction, he visited 
with merciless chastisement the empirics who disgrace it. Verily, the 
schoolmaster wailed and writhed under the lecturer’s avenging birch. 

We advise our readers—and the more especially our fair readers—to 
visit Mr. Wigan in whatever place he may next set up his pulpit. kis 
will find his lectures—if they live with the same spirit as that of whic 
we have spoken—full of elevating thoughts, of that rarest wisdom—a pet 
fect knowledge of the moral constitution of youth, its tendencies and capa- 
bilities ; and, better than all, with a veneration for the sacredness of those 
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who, in the speech of Wordsworth, are yet “ within the Temple's inner 
shrine.” It is this fine benevolence towards the condition of childhood and 

h,—this keen and wide perception of their powers and wants,—that 
make the great charm of the discourse of the lecturer, Mr. Wigan may 
safely take for his motto the words of the wise heathen—Magna reverentia 
debetur pueris. 


Varieties. 





VARIETIES. 


Parliamentary Papers.—Exchequer Bills, (Public Works.)—An Ac- 
count of Loans of Exchequer Bills for Public Works, &c. under the Act 
57 Geo. III. c. 34, and subsequent Acts. 











Allotted by Act 57 Geo.3.c.34. .  £1,500,000 

3 Geo. 4. c. 86 : ° 2,000,000 

l and 2 Will. 4. c. 24 A 1,000,000 

£4,500,000 

Deducted for Ireland , “ 4 200,000 
For distribution in Great Britain - ~ . £4.300,000 0 0 
Appropriated . ‘ ’ , . 4 4.230.350 0 0 

Remaining at the disposal of the Commissioners, against which 
application are now pendinys to the amount of £305,330 £69,650 0 0 

APPORTIONED FOR 

Canals, Rivers, Drainage ° ° ° ; £1,298,100 0 0O 
Harbours, Docks : ; . ° . 308,000 0 O 
Bridges, Ferries i ; 4 : i 214300 0 0O 
Fisheries e . ° ° ‘ : 33,700 0 0 
Waterworks . ‘ * , 7 27,000 0 0 
Roads and Railways. n ° 905.400 0 0 


Improvements of Cities and Towns 701.050 0 0 














Collieries and Mines ‘ ; 303.700 0 0 
Churches and Parish Relief . ° ° 89,700 0 0 
Colleges ; , . : . 108,000 0 0 
Law Courts, Jails, Asylums, &c. ‘ ; , 241,400 0 0 
Total Appropriated ° £4,230,350 0 O 
RECEIVED 

On eceount of Principal : ; £1,907,677 11 4 

Interest ° ; 120,899 14 10 
2.728.577 6 2 
£1,501,772 13 10 
Apportioned, as above ° ° ‘ ° 4,230,350 0 0 
Principal received, as above ‘ ° ° 1,907,677 IL 4 





Principal outstanding, repayable by instalments according to 
the securities given for the same, and transferable, with 
the interest, from time to time, to his Majesty's Exchequer £2,226,372 8 1 





Post-Ofice Packets—The Post-office has now twenty-four steam-vessels 
regularly employed in its service :—Four between Liverpool and Dublin, of 
about 300 tons each, and 140 horses’ power ; six between Holyhead and 
Dublin, of 235 tons each, and 100 horses’ power ; four between Milford and 
Waterford, of from 189 to 237 tons, and 80 horses’ power; two between 
Portpatrick and Donaghadee, of 110 and 130 tons and 40 horses’ power ; 
three between Weymouth and Guernsey and Jersey, of from 154 to 165 tons, 
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and 60 horses’ power; and five from Dover to Calais.and, Ostend, of 110 
tons each, and 40 and 50 horses’ power. They, perform, 2293 voyages 
annually—never failing once in performing each voyage within the time 
assigned to them—and consume about 30,000 tons of coal annually.—Me- 
chanics’ Magazine. 


Statisties.—Dr. Cleland, whose valuable labours as a statist all acknow- 
ledge, has just published a very interesting abstract of the Government 
enumeration, in three vols., folio, ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 2nd of April, 1833. The following are among its curious results: 
—‘ The increase in the population in the county of Lanark, from 1821 to 
1831, is greater than in any county in Great Britain, being no less than 
thirty per cent. in ten years. The smallest increase in the same period 
has been in Berwickshire, two per cent. ; Selkirkshire, two per cent.; 
Bute, three per cent.; Linlithgow, three per cent.; Haddington, three 
per cent.; Perthshire, three per cent.; Argyleshire, fonr per cent, ; Nairn, 
four per eent.; Dumfries, four per cent.; Inverness, five per cent.—The 
total increase in all the counties of Scotland has been, in the ten years 
between 1821 and 1831, thirteen per cent., being less by three per cent. 
than the ten years preceding 1821. The entire increase in the population 
of Scotland is thirteen, and of England, sixteen, per cent. The increase 
of the population of the towns of Great Britain has been 48 in Dundee ; 
47 in Manchester and suburbs; 47 in Leeds; 44 in Liverpool; 38/in Glas- 
gow ; 33 in Birmingham; 28 in Edinburgh; 22 in Paisley; and 20 in Lon- 
don. Most of the towns of Great Britain have increased more rapidly the 
last ten than the preceding ten years. Edinburgh and Glasgow are 
exceptions. Between 1811 and 1831, Edinburgh increased 34 per cent., 
and Glasgow 46 per cent. 


Varieties. 





The Committee of the Commons, appointed to inquire as to the expediency 
of establishing one fixed rate of duty on all descriptions of tea, instead of 
the discriminating scale of duties imposed by the Act of last year, have 
agreed to the following resolution on the subject :—‘ That as it would be 
manifestly unjust to the merchants who have ordered teas from China to 
alter the law so as to affect the duties on tea so ordered, and, therefore, 
any change, supposing such desirable, could not take effect for some time 
to come—and as experience of the working of the present law must be 
had before the next session of Parliament, your Committee are of opinion, 
that it is advisable to receive the benefit of such experience before the 
Legislature determines upon the expediency of any prospective alteration 
in the duties on tea.” 


Weights and Measures.—By an Act of Parliament passed last Session, 
the use of heaped measures is abolished from the Ist of January next; 
and all bargains, sales, and contracts made by the heaped measures after 
that time are all to be null and void. After that time, also, no weight 
made of lead or of pewter is to be used. In the same Act there is a clause 
enacting that from the Ist of January the weight denominated “a s/one, 
shall in all cases consist of fourteen pounds avoirdupois, and that the 
weight denominated an hundred-weight shall consist of eight such stones, 
anda ton of twenty such hundred-weights; and all contracts mude by 
any other stone, hundred-weight, or ton, shall, from the \st January, be 
null and void. This is important to most people in trade, as it prevents 
them from making contracts by any customary weights, declaring them 
void altogether; the Magistrates, in Quarter-Sessions, are to provide im- 
partial standards, and to appoint inspectors. All articles, except gold, 


silver, platina, diamonds, and drugs, by retail, are to be sold by avoirdu- 
pots weight. 


Friendly Societies —These useful establishments, from which the 
tradesman, the mechanic, and the labouring man receive support as well 
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as medical aid in times of sickness and distress, have obtained further pri- 
vileges from the Legislature during the Parliamentary Session just closed. 
The Act 10'Geo, 1V. cap. 56, has Been amended by 5 Will. LV. cap. 40, 
whereby extended indulgences are afforded these institutions. Among 
others are the following, viz. :—Societies may now raise funds for any con- 
ingencies susceptible of calculation by way of average, besides that of 
relief in illness; such, for instance, as superannuation, loss by shipwrecks 
or fire, for substitutes if drawn in the militia, for the expenses of an annual 
feast, &c. In all these cases, however, the contributions are to be kept 
separate and distinct from those of subsistence when unable to work. 
Secondly: The money payable at the death of a member, may now be 
ied by any person nominated by such member, and is not confined to 
his wife, child, or relation, as heretofore. Thirdly: The fee payable to the 
revising barrister is one guinea, which clears all expenses. To this, how- 
ever, he is not entitled in respect of any alteration or amendment of such 
rules as he has already certified, provided the alteration or amendment 
takes place within three years; nor of those rules which are copies of 
others: that have been certified by him and enrolled. Fourthly: All com- 
munications with the barrister, such as transmitting him the rules and 
receiving them from him, together with every information required of him, 
will pass the General Post-Office free of expense if sent under cover, 
addressed, ‘*.To the Barrister appointed to certify the Rules of Friendly 
Societies, London.’ And, lastly: They may invest funds to any amount 
in Savings’ Banks—a privilege not enjoyed by general depositors. There 
are some other points of minor importance in the amendment, which pro- 
mote the welfare of those useful bodies. 


Poor Rate Returns.—It appears that by a blunder of some of the 
clerks in making up the returns, the item of the expenses of litigation, re- 
moyals, &c., was omitted, and that this omission gave an apparent decrease, 
The following is a correct statement of the amount of money expended on 
the relief of the poor in England and Wales during the last two years 
for which the returns have been made up :— 

Up to the 25th of March, 1831-2 ° 9 £6,798,888 

i - « +:1832.3 . : 7,045,212 
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Increase of 1832.3 ° ‘ £246,324 


Newspaper Postage Bill—The Newspaper Postage Act comes into ope- 
ration on the 10th of October. From that day foreign newspapers coming 
from countries where British journals evealate free of postage, will be 
allowed free admission to all parts of the British islands and colonies. ; In 
the case of papers coming from countries where any postage is levied on 
English journals, a sum of twopence will be required for the transmission 
of such papers throughout the British islands and colonies. English papers 
destined for countries where they shall be allowed free circulation, shall be 
transmitted from England free of all postage; but when forwarded to any 
country where postage is levied upon them, then they shall pay in England 
previously to being forwarded, the sum of twopence each paper. It is 
probable that English papers will be admitted free into France and Bel- 

um at least, and in that case we shall receive in London French and 

elgium papers for the price they cost to subscribers in the countries from 
whence they come. 


A pair of those beautiful and diminutive animals, the guevi, or pigmy 
antelopes, has been added to the collection at the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, They are the smallest and least known of the whole genus, and 
have been called the royal antelopes. The only specimen previously 
brought to England was one in the collection of his late Majesty, at 
Windsor. They scarcely exceed a foot in height; are of a uniform reddish 

Wn colour, with legs not much thicker than a goose-quill; and will 
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252 Varieties.—Foreign Varielies. 
bound with ease over a wall twelve feet high. They were brotcht from 
Senegal, and are remarkably mild and gentle in disposition. 


The 14th annual report of the Commissioners for Building Churches 
has been printed. From this it appears that at the date of the former 
report 148 churches and chapels had been built, and that 10 churches and 
chapels have since been completed. The following is the summary of the 
report :— 


Churches and Chapels completed : : . 208 
Ditto building ° ° : ° : 5 
Plans approved : 


Grants proposed to be made for building other Churches and Chapels 10 


Total . . 225 

ACCOMMODATION IN CHURCHES AND CHAPELS COMPLETED. 
In Pews : : , . 125,481 
In Free Sittings ° ° . . 153,568 
Total ‘ . 279,049 


From a Parliamentary Paper recently printed, it appears that the declared 
Value of British Woollen Manufactures exported to various countries 
during the year 1833, amounted to 6,294,432/. sterling. 


Export Duty on Coals.—By the Act 4 and 5 William IV., ¢. 89, dated 
15th August 1833, the export duty on coals, culm, &c. is repealed, and in 
lieu thereof the ad valorem duty of 10s. per cent. is chargeable on coals, 
&c. exported in British ships to any foreign port ; and in foreign ships, 
privileged by treaties of reciprocity, carrying coals, &c. to the country to 
which they belong ; duty in foreign ships, not so- privileged, or privileged 
ships carrying coals to other countries than those to which they belong, 4s. 
os ton. The “ National (French paper) observes, ‘‘ The abolition of the 

nglish export duty on coals, and the suppression of the import duty into 

Franee, by virtue of the ordinance of July 8, when they are for the use of 
the steam-boats, will reduce the price by } frane 66 cents per hectolitre, or 
nearly 50 per cent. of the price hitherto paid on the whole cost ; this will 
consequently produce an enormous reduction of the experises of steam 
navigation, the happy effects of which will soon be felt by commerce and 
travellers,” 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Mortality in Paris.—The general report of the labours of the Couneil 
of Salubrity for 1829 has just been sent to the Academy. The chapter 
relative to the mortality in Paris gives the following results :—In_ the 
course of the year, 1148 males and 1448 females died of pulmonary consump- 
tion. It is from the age of 10 to 50 that this disease is most destrtictive. 
It is to be remarked that nearly one-fourth more females than males died 
from this disease, and the proportion is greater still in 1827 and 1828. In- 
flammation of the chest, which may be said to be pulmonary consumption 
of old people, destroyed 957 males, and 1132 females. Only 194 males 
died from aneurism of the heart, while 396 females died. This difference 
is attributed by the Council of Salubrity in a great measure to the injutl 
ous pressure of stays. Schirrus has destroyed 419 females and only 105 
‘males. . Inflammation of the stomach has been fatal to 840 males, and 
1108 females; inflammation of the bowels to 1171 males, and 1103 females; 
those who died from these two latter diseases have been principally under 
7 years of age. Of convulsions 664 boys, and 746 girls have died, gene- 
rally before attaining their fifth year. Inflammation of the lungs has 
destroyed 863 males, and 872 females. Apoplexy counts 542. males, and 
424 female victims, almost all between 30 and 85 years ofage ; 409 females 
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died, of inflammation of the peritoneum, and only 125 males—the females 
who died from this disease were generally between the ages of 20 and 35, 
the males from 25 to 45. This difference in the number of deaths of the 
fwo sexes is to be attributed to the period of life, as then females, from 
the development of the functions of maturity, are subject to frequent in- 
flammations of the peritoneum. 


Manna of Mount Sinai.—Mr. Bove, formerly director of the gardens 
and farms of Ibrahim Pasha at Cairo, gives an'account in his report 
made to the Academy of Sciences of the different productions of Egypt. 
In 1832 he found the ¢amiariz manniferis, the turfah of the Arabs of 
the desert, growing, in great abundance in the desert, about a day's 
journey to the northward of Sinai. , He saw women and children engaged 
in gathering the manna, which was running from the branches of this shrub. 
The Arabs assured him that when this manna was purified it was equal to 
the finest honey. What he gathered himself was in large drops, of the 
sizeof a pea, of a pale yellow colour, rather agreeable taste, or slightly 
sweet, and gummy.. In order to purify it, the Arabs put it into boiling 
water; it rises to the surface, and is immediately skimmed off. This is 
probably the manna which nourished the Hebrews. Some authors pretend 
that the manna of the Hebrews was the production of the alkage mauro- 
rum, a shrub which is never found but on the borders of the desert, where 
there is a good deal of moisture, but there is one of these near to Sinai, 


Two cities in Russia have been raw | reduced to ashes,—The city of 
Kremenczug in the government of Pultawa, and Elizabethgrad in the 
government of Cherson ; in the former 93, and in the latter about 300 houses 
were burnt down. . Petersburgh itself, according to the last accounts, was 
enveloped in clouds of smoke, occasioned by an extensive conflagration in 
the neighbouring forests. 


Earthquake in Cephalonia.—A very severe shock of an earthquake was 
experienced at Cephalonia on the 5th of June; by which houses were 
thrown down and considerable injury done. The natives were much fright- 
ened, but no lives were lost. Neither sea nor sky gave the slightest indi- 
cation of the phenomenon. 


According to the almanack for the present year, the clergy of France, 
on January Ist, were divided into 121 titular or honorary Canons, 3241 
Rectors, 24,517 Curates, 6289 Vicars, 449 Chaplains, 943 Almoners, 439 
Priests, and 1158 Priests directors of Seminaries; making a total of 40,447 
engaged in the service of the church. 


The following is a table of the number of French ships on the different 
naval stations in all parts of the globe:—Newfoundland and Iceland, 4 ; 
Mexico and Cuba, 2; the Antilles, 13; Brazil and South America, 11 ; 
Islands of Bourbon and Madagascar, 2; ‘Western Africa, 9 ; the Levant, 7 ; 
Algiers, 21; the different ports and stations on the coast of France, 46 ; 
reserve for the coasts of France in the Mediterranean, 21; reserve for the 
coast of France on the ocean, 22.—Total, 158. 


Population of Paris.—On the 15th of March, 1827, the population of 
Paris was certified, by an ordinance of Charles X., to be 890,431. On the 
11th of May, 1832, another census was taken, when the returns made out 
but 774,338, being 116,093 less after than before the revolution. Out of 
the whole number, only one in every 172 of the inhabitants voted at the 
late election. 

The Directors of the National Debt of Prussia have just published a 
statement, from which it appears, that, on January 1, 1833, the debt 
amountedto 174,868,830 thalers (about 656,000,000fr.) 
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AGRICULTURE. 


A wosieMAn who was recently applied to for the refusal of a farm, sup. 
posed to be likely to become vacant, gave this answer: “ Tell your friend 
that it is a never varying practice upon this estate, not to grant a lease to 
a stranger until it is perfectly ascertained that no relation of the departed 
tenant, however distant, is able or willing to take’ it. This ever has been, 
and ever will be T trust, the rule of my house.” And the rule is excellent, 
for there is no circumstance of such evil augury as the decline of old con- 
nexion, which is also the decay of old affection. We are brought to relate 
this anecdote by the cieiienal changes visible now-a-days in the occu- 
pancy of farms, changes but too plainly declaring the progression of ad- 
versity. ‘Three removals,” saith the adage, “are equal to a fire.” When, 
therefore, these “ flittings,” as they are provincially called, are observed to 
be so general, it amounts to proof presumptive of loss and failure. Never 
did the local journals contain so many advertisements of the sales of farm- 
ing property as in the present year. Some of them have, speaking to the 
letter, hundreds in a week, Even in Norfolk, where the reputation of the 
tenantry stands so high both for skill and capital, we perceive from one to 
two hundred agricultural sales for the last two or three weeks in the papers 
of the district. Yet it is a fact no less singular, that no sooner does « farm 
become vacant, than there are ‘numerous applicants for its occupation. 
We know more than one instance where increased rents for large tracts 
have been offered, and others where increased rents have been obtained, 
even during the present year. The new game-law has not. been without 
its effects in this particular; for where either the quantity of hares and 
rabbits has been reduced, or the tenant has been indulged with the shoot- 
ing, or hired that privilege, a higher rent has been given. In spite of these 
partial appearances, however, those best qualified to judge apprehend a 
year not less adverse than that of 1822, in that which, speaking agricultu- 
rally, is now commencing. For the extra growth of a favourable season, 
which, as respecting all crops but barley, this is reported to be, does not 
compensate by the increased growth, the comparative reduction of price, 
Perhaps the widest points of fluctuation in the worst and best years, are 
somewhere between a quarter of a crop \below, and a quarter above the 
average. The price of wheat is of all commodities that which is most 
easily and most extravagantly affected by opinion. We have seen the 
cost of a quarter of wheat rise to 140s. in a year (1812), when subsequent 
events have proved the failure of the crop to be inconsiderable, the actual 
scarcity purely ideal ; on the contrary, we have known the same cost fo 
be depressed to 40s. in 1822, when the superabundance was nearly as ima- 
ginary. In truth, the largest induction drawn from the supply and con- 
sumption during a period amounting almost to a perpetuity, declares that 
the one is so nearly equal to the other, as neither permanently to elevate 
or permanently to depress the price of the article in any extraordinary 
degree. But returning to the point from which we set out, the difference 
between a comparatively small production with a very high price, and a 
large production at a low one, is always much to the farmer's disadvan- 
tage. Suppose, for instance, the average to be 100, the crop is one-fourth 
above that average—the price sinks to 40s,—and the farmer obtains for 
his 125 quarters, 250/. If, on the contrary, the crop is one-fourth below 
the average, and the price rises to five pounds (we do not take an extra- 
vagant estimate,) he would obtain for his 75 quarters, 3752. Thus it hap- 
pens that the abundance which is a blessing to the community, is to him 
a curse, so ill-regulated must the trade in corn always be, while there are 
excluding duties, from its extent being too vast for the formation of any 
exact judgment of consequences, and its importance to the very existence 
of mankind being too interesting to admit of dispassionate treatment. This 
year it is but too probable the farmer will suffer under an exaggerated 
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hg aye n; ard ‘exhausted as is the operative capital of agriculture, there 
is but too much reason to believe [the result will be very ye vances, espe- 

to those whose former losses have rendered them too ‘weak to en- 
counter new and severe pressure. The very necessities of such men com- 
pélliig them to send their stocks to market in larger quantities also to 
compensate reduced-price, will tend to bring down and to keep down the 


rate. 
With these melancholy forebodings, the early transactions of the London 
market since the harvest but too closely accord. It should, indeed, ap- 
from the relations of supply and demand during the past year, that 
e computations hitherto esteemed the most to be relied upon, are falla- 
cious, It has been calculated that an average crop is about 9 per cent. 
less than the consumption; but during the entire interval from 1815-1816 
to 1830-1831, the whole importation of wheat and flour did not amount 
to more than 19,000,000 of quarters. Another important fact is the lange 
augmentation of the supply from Ireland. During the first five years of 
the period alluded to, it was no more than 150,000 quarters annually ; 
during the next seven it reached [450,000, and during the last three it 
had mounted to 600,000 quarters. The transactions of the market 
which corroborate the notion of a fall are, first, the extent of the 
ee ‘During the last month (that is to say, up to the first week 
of September) 62,572 quarters of British wheat came up to Mark-lane, of 
which 62,788 were returned as sold, the greater portion of the residue 
being probably transmitted to millers direct. The next symptom arises 
from the total absence of speculation. The immense sum already locked 
up in foreign grain, amounting to not less than a million and a half of 
money, precludes the merchant from purchasing British wheat for the 
purpose of storing, and availing himself of the present low price. Heavy 
expenses, and heavy losses from the fluctuations in the trade, have affected 
the disposition of the dealer on speculation to purchase scarcely less than 
the absorption of his capital has diminished his power. ‘Thus’ there is no 
dam between the grower and consumer, and that chance for a rise, and, 
mdeed, that adventure which used at this season to prevent a fall and sup- 
rt the market, are now nowhere to be found. Another change in the 
trade is, that the distant millers, where water-carriage is easy (and where 
is it not?) purchase the best wheat in Mark-lane, while those in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis commission agents in the countryto buy up the 
samples of lower quality. In addition to these facts, the farmers are gene- 
rally believed to hold considerable stocks of old corn, much larger, that is 
to say, than is usual at the close of harvest. All these things have forced 
down the rates to a lower ebb than since 1822. The average of the four 
quarters df that year was 49s.—45s, 2d.—42s. 11d., and 39s. The general 
average of the second week of September this year was 44s. 3d., that of 
Lincolnshire being 39s. 11d., and of Cambridge 39s, 7d. Nothing but 
necessity compelling the grower to sell, can, it should be thought, reduce 
the price to any lower sum. But still the trade is dull both in wheat and 
flour, and in the latter article has declined about 1s. per sack. Barley 
comes slowly to hand, and is in demand, though the maltsters have not yet 
begun to work. There can be no question but the prime article will be 
scarce, and in this belief, orders have been sent to the Baltic and Ham- 
burgh for the best qualities. The Chevallier has preserved its superiority, 
and samples for which so high a price as 40s. was offered have been held. 
Oats arrive slowly, and the necessitous buyers have submitted to a slight 
advance, but dealers hold back from purchasing, in the conviction that 
when iarge supplies come in, prices must recede. Beans are stationary, 
and boiling peas a little on the advance, owing to short supplies. It is 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain the real state of the foreign harvest, but 
judging from the prices of grain in the several markets of France, Italy, 
the North, it does not seem that there will be either a large export 
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trade or very low prices. Every country, Portugal excepted, has 

in its pate te | an adequate supply, so that no great foreign demand wi 
exist. At St. Petersburgh the price is (for the best Kubantra) 30s, 6d. 
At Riga the quotations are nearly nominal. At Dantzic a decline of 3s. 

r quarter, and trade dull. At Rostock and Wisma 24s. 6d.on bond. At 
Pubeck 2is.—the quality fine, and the weight heavy. At Hamburgh 
White Anhalt, weighing 62 Ibs., 288. 3d. 

There is little out of the common routine in the ordinary occupations of 
husbandry, except that the turnip crop, everywhere abundant, is more 
affected by mildew than was perhaps ever known. The Swedish are par- 
ticularly blighted by this visitation, and it seems likely to stop the growth 
of the apple, so completely has it clogged the leaf, the respiratory organ of 
the plant. The second crops of hay have failed as much as the first, from 
the same cause, the want of moisture. Notwithstanding the early comple- 
tion of the harvest, the farmer has delayed to break up his next year's 
wheat land, waiting for rain, but the manuring, &c., is forwarder in pro- 
portion than usual. 

There never was a more plentiful growth of apples—the trees are loaded. 
Grapes and other autumnal fruits exhibit the same luxuriance. In some 
of the county towns, good winter apples have been sold at 4d. the peck, 
and grapes at 4d. per lb. The almost universal establishment of horti- 
cultural societies has given an immense impulse to gardening, and while it 
has added to the luxuries of the mansion, it has certainly multiplied in 
more than an equal proportion, the comforts of the cottage. These socie- 
ties, so encouraging to the industry and skill of the cottager, act with 
donble efficacy now the allotment system is so universally adopted. The 
rapid completion of the harvest, by widening the interval between its ces- 
sation, and the commencement of wheat sowing, has thrown a vast many 
men out of employment pro tempore. No improvement from the new poor- 
law Billis yet visible ; indeed, we have heard of no novel proceedings under 
its clauses, except in those relating to bastardy. At this season we cannot 
recommend too earnestly, nor too often, the superior benefit of thick 
sowing. It has been ascertained by the most competent experiments that 
the yield is incalenlably increased by this means. The more stems—the 
more ears—the more ears the more corn. Thick sowing also prevents the 
incursions of hares, rabbits, and vermin of all sorts: We therefore again 

yress it upon the attention and serious consideration of the agriculturist. 
iree bushels, or three bushels and a half per acre, will not be found to be 
too much, or to be thrown away. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Economical Mode of preparing Food for Cart-horses.— The Earl of 
Balcarras’s horses, ten of which are kept in Liverpool for the purpuse of 
delivering the coal brought thither from his lordship’s mines, like most of 
these used for draught in this town, are icularly large; and in a dis 
trict quite celebrated, and justly so, for this description of horse, we cer- 
tainly have seen nothing equal, take them altogether, to his lordships 
teams. They are fed in the following manner :—Statement of the nature, 
quantity, and cost of the food consumed by ten horses during seven days. 

he outside current prices are charged for each article, and of course, in 
different state of markets, will vary the cost of maintenance :—33 bushels 
of potatoes, steamed, at 1s. 6d. per bushel—2/. 9s. 6d.; 24 bushels of barley, 
crushed very fine, at 4#.—1l0s.; 24 of beans at 4s. 6d.—11s. 3d,; 22 stones 
of cut hay to mix with potatoes, at 9d. per stone—I6e. 6d.; 14 stones of 
hay uncut, at 9¢.—10s. 6d.; fire and labour. 2s. Total, 4/. 9s. 9d. We 
repeat that the horses kept there are in the highest possible condition and 
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health, and while we re-assert that the particulars of the statement may be 
relied on, it will be admitted that this plan, which has been adopted in 
Ireland, as also in America, is well entitled to be called economical.— 
British Farmer's Magazine. 

Mr. J. H. Payne, of, Bury, has made the experiment of applying a solu- 
tion of common soda as a manure with great success. The difference be- 
tween vegetables so treated, and those watered with common water, is very 

' , and the vegetable marrow on common mould to which the 
atkali has been applied surpasses in vigour plants placed on a bed of dung. 
The proportion used is one pound of soda to twelve or fourteen gallons of 
water.—Chelmsford Chronicle. 


Mr. Nutt's apiary at Moulton Chapel has afforded a most interesting 
display of honeys, which have been obtained from his hives this present 
season. From ten hives he has obtained no less than nine hundred pounds 
of honey, being an average of ninety pounds’ weight of honey, being an 
average of ninety pounds’ weight from each hive, the greater part of which 
was removed in the presence of Mr. Booth, lecturer on chemistry, Benson 
Rathbone, Esq. of Beccles, Suffolk, the Rev. T. Clark, of Gedney Hill, and 
several other gentlemen, with scarcely the destruction ofa single bee. The 
interest of the display is greatly heightened by a collection of honeys from 
other apiarians, practitioners of Mr. Nutt’s system ; and superior as its 
objects are in point of value, as well as interest, to many, over floral collec- 
tions and exhibitions, it will, we doubt not, excite creat attention. Assum- 
ing that the above quantity was obtained by the bees in a circuit of three 
iike in diameter, what an immense addition to the revenue of the country 
might not be gained, if an equal number of hives on these principles were 
established within every similar district in the kingdom ! 


USEFUL ARTS. 


Conversion. of Salt Water into Fresh.—The Editor of the “ Literary 
Gazette’ states that he witnessed a completely successful and a very im- 
portant experiment, made by Mr. Wells, the patentee, in the conversion of 
salt sea-water into a perfectly fresh and pure liquid, fit for avery purpose of 
domestic use and economy. A barge was moored in the T 
Westminster-bridge, and a number of naval officers and scientific gentle- 
men were invited to inspect the process. The sea-water was brought from 
off Ramsgate, and fully impregnated with the saline principle ; some of it 
was in a very impure and dirty condition. The apparatus invented by 
Mr. Wells consisted of a cast-iron cooking-machine ; a cube on a compa- 
ratively small scale, especially when we looked to the extraordinary utility 
of its operation. It seemed about four feet in height and the same in 
width ; and contained ovens, roasting-fire, pots, pans, kettles, &c. &c. suffi- 
cient to dress a dinner for seventy or eighty men. The consumption 
of fuel is very small—about two bushels we are told in twenty-four 
hours ; and yet, by the internal application of the heated air, by means of 
spiral and circular tubes surrounding the various parts of the machine, 
roasting, boiling, and baking were carried on with the utmost regularity and 
precision. Here, alone, would be a valuable addition to the conveniences 
and comforts of life, whether ashore or afloat; and, even without the far 
greater irmprovement yet remaining to be described, would entitle Mr. 
Wells's invention to high encomium and general adoption. Whilst the 
cooking is proceeding, the sea-water is. gradually supplied from a cask, or 
tank, as may be most ready, and, passing into the interior of the machine, 
is there submitted to distillation. In its distilled state it then flows into a 
pipe of cast iron, or of copper tinned, which pipe is led over the bow of 
the vessel and along the cut-water into the sea; and thence along the 
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bottom of the ship till it returns into the hold, with a common stop-cock 
to draw off the . whe and improvement in this, is the making the 
element in which the v floats the condenser of the altered. liquid, 
which runs off at the rate of about a quart a minute, pesmeely fit for 
drinking, for washing, and for every other purpose for which fresh water is 
employed. We tasted it both before and after undergoing the acre, and 
we used soap in washing our hands with it; and we can truly e that, 
in the first instance, it was sweet and palatable, and in the second, soft and 

leasing. The patentee, however, proceeds to filter it through charcoal, 
in order to restore the carbon which is lost in the distilling ; and you have 
the pure and sparkling element, equal in every respect to spring water, 
We have thus minutely stated what we saw and tasted; and we do so with 
very great satisfaction, since it is hardly possible to imagine any economic 
discovery of such vast importance to the navy and to the nation. All the 
watering of a rendered unnecessary, and the ocean itself converted 
into one abundant and everlasting fountain of supply, forms, indeed, an 
epoch in the history of navigation. We need hear no more of the suffer- 
ings of brave and hardy sailors, from the want of this essential article of 
human subsistence. e room required in merchantmen for the stowage 
of water for the voyage, may now be filled with goods of any kind. In 
fine) it would be difficult to overrate the value of this admirable invention, 
which, there can be no doubt, will be speedily and universally adopted, 
and will, we also trust, amply reward the inventor of a benefit to his coun- 
try and fellow-creatures, the worth of which can hardly be excelled in the 
annals of useful humanity. The sea-water around a ship is incessantly 
converted into excellent fresh water fit for every purpose ; and the ocean 
itself is made the chief agent in this metamorphosis, It is a great and 
wonderful achievement. 


Small high-pressure steam-engines are now made, which stand upon 
three feet square, consuming about one cwt. of coal a day, and will hoist 
with sufficient rapidity twenty-five cwt. to any height. They are suffi- 
ciently portable to be moved about in small carts, and by means of a horse, 
with a rope and pulley working through a snatch-block, perform the work 
cheaper than the old system of manual labour. 


Navigation.—Mr. John Willis is stated, in the “ Wexford Independent,’ 
to have invented a new set of sails, which, by impelling paddles mechani- 
cally, in the manner of steam, ensures the rapid navigation of a vessel with 
every wind that blows. The sails are four in number, of gigot shape, and 
revolving over the centre of the vessel. The same improvement is appli- 
cable to windmills on land, 
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To John Twisden, of Halberton, near Tiver- 
ton, in the county of Devon, commander in 
the Royal Navy, for his invention of improve- 
ments te to inland navigation. 

To William Hale, of Colchester, in the 
county of Essex, civil engineer, for his in- 
vention of certain improvements in or on 
windmills, which improvements are applicable 
to other purposes, 

To William Coles, of Charing Cross, in the 
county of Middlesex, Esq., for his invention 
of a certain specific or remedy for the cure, 
alleviation, or prerention of rheumatic, gouty, 
or other affections arising from colds or other 
causes, 

To Plerre Barthelemy Gunibert Debac, of 
Acrelane, Brixton, in the county of Sarrey, 





professor of languages and mathematics, for 
his invention of an improved machine for 
weighing with the means of keeping a register 
of the operations of the enrolment. 

To John Chanter, of Stamford-street, Black- 
friars, in the county of Surrey, gentleman, 
and William Witty, of Basford Cottage, near 
Newcastle, in the county of Stafford, engineer, 
for their invention of an improved method or 
improved methods of abstracting heat from 
steam, and other vapours and fivids applic 
ble to stills, breweries, and other useful pul- 


poses. 

To Edmund Youldon, of Exmouth, school- 
master, for his invention of improvements in 
preventing or curing what are termed smoky 
chimneys. 








To Thomas John Hamilton, Earl of Orkney, 
John Easter, engineer, both of Taplow, 
the county of Bucka, for their invention of 
certain improvements in machinery or appa- 
ratus for propelling vesvels on water. 

To Lemuel Wellman Wright, of Sloane- 
terrace, in the parish of St, Luke, Chelsea, in 
the county of Middlesex, engineer, for his 
Invention of certain improvements in ma- 
chinery or apparatus for refrigerating fluids. 


To Thomas Gaunt, of Bridport-place, Hox- 


ton, in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, 
for his invention of. an improvement in 
earthenware pans and basins of water closets, 
and certain other earthenware vessels to which 
soch improvements are applicable. 

/ To Andrew Hall, of Manchester, in the 
county of Lancaster, manufacturer, and Joba 
Slark, the younger, of Chortten-upon-Medlock, 
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in the said county, putter out, for the inven- 
tion of improvements in the construction of 
looms for weaving by hand or power. 

' To James Ward, of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
in the county of Warwick, watch-maker, for 
his invention of improvements in apparatus 
for ventilating buildings and other places. 

To Charlies Arter, of Havant, in the county 
of Southampton, plumber and glazier, for his 
invention of certain improvements on cocks 
or taps for drawing off liquids, 

To James Pedder, of New Radford, in the 
county of Nottingham, machinist, for his in- 
vention of certain improvements applicable 
to certain machinery for making bobbin-net 
lace, for the purpose of making ornamented 
bobbin-net lace by the application to such 
machinery of any or all of the sald improve- 
ments, 








BANKRUPTS, 
Fyrom avaust 26, ro sepremper 19, 1834, mnoLusrve, 


Aug. 26.—-S. Gaew, Birmingham, brash- 
maker. W, Sovuutssy, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, tallor. G.Haywoop, Birmingham, 
wine-merchant. J. ALLPorT, Birmingham, 
provision dealer. W. Bainp.ey, Fleet- 
green, Alstonefield, Staffordshire, cheese fac- 
tor. TT. Smirn, Stockton-upon-Tees, Dur- 
ham, batter, 


Aug. 29.—J. L. Kenstnotron, Mincing-lane, 
merchant. W. Mason, Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-square, axietree-maker. W, E, 
Powe tt and J, PowsauL, Oxford-street, linen- 
drapers. P. Ancusr andG. Ancuer, Bo- 
tolph-lane, merchants, W. MITCHELt, 
Abingdon, Berkshire, grocer. H. WALtLine- 
TON, Stockport, Chesire, builder. J. Bacu, 
Aintree, Lancashire, innkeeper. J.Burtsy, 
Birmingham, brush-maker. J. W. Bet, 
Rotherham, Yorkshire,upholsterer, B.Tum- 
mon, Sheffield, painter. W. Suppon, Ec- 
cleston, Lancashire, flour-dealer. T. Asu- 
crorr and J. Titston, Liverpool, timber- 
merchants. 


Sept. 2.—P. Isaacs, Union-street, Bishops- 
gate-street, furrier. R. K. Vorvey and J, 
Wat .ino, Bread-street-hill, drysaiters, 


Sept. 5.—F. Bonarre, St. Michael’s-alley, 
Cornhill, merchant. J. Anprews, Thread- 
needle-street, City, stock-broker. T. Sama- 
DRAKE, jun., Hope-wharf, Commercial-road, 
coal-merchant, W. O. Arraes, Newbury, 
Berkshire, draper. C. Ineram, Salisbury, 
currier. G. Benson, Liverpool,tailor, 5%. 
Warxer, Gospel Oak, near Wolverhampton, 
lron-master. C. W1nN, Birmingham, blank- 
tray-maker. 

Sept. 9.—H. W. Rien, Joiners’-ball-build- 


ings, City, wine-merchant, J. Warsow, 
Milton-terrace, Southwark Bridge-road, baker, 


E. Law, Lower Thames-street, salt-merchant, 
J. Gatvtaway, Bronti-place, East-street, Wal- 
worth, cheesemonger. J, B. Curran, St, 
Pancras, Chichester, coachmaker. R. 
Trowson, Liverpool, merchant. J. Tan- 
NER, Reading, silk-throwster, T.SARTAIN, 
Holt, Wiltshire, cattle-salesman, W.Wart- 
soN, Great Easby, Cumberland, eattle-dealer, 
J. M’'Gaxoor, Clayton Vale, Manchester, 
calico-printer. W. Houses, Bridgewater, 
wine and spirit-merchant. J. Appy, Shef- 
field, table-knife manufacturer. G. Row- 
LAND, Piymouth, innkeeper. 


Sept. 12.—J. Nicmouris, Wells. Somerset- 
shire, apothecary. C. Wavnua, Titchborne- 
street, Golden-square,saddier. F.C. Weert. 
L¥y, Strand, bookseller. W. Maréow, 
Liverpool, wine-merchant. FE. P.Powsim 
Southampten, tailor, 38. WintTERBOTTOM, 
Ferndee, Saddieworth, Yorkshire, clothier. 
W. Hoexins, Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, 
miller, T. Barrett, Stamford, Lincoln- 
shire, grocer. 


Sept. 16.—F, Sginnear, Darlington-place, 
Vauxhall, grocer. W. Mituis, Newmarket, 
Suffolk, builder. C.Canror, Cottage-grove, 
New Peckham, builder. J.Tyvzack, Shef- 
field, die-sinker. W. Atten, Alnwick, 
Northumberland, linen-draper. 


Sept. 19.—J, Caannuse and 8, Kine, St, 
Paul’s Church-yard, drapers. C. Tagvor, 
Liverpeol, innkeeper. T.Wueaten, Fearns, 
Lancasbire, iron-founder. W. Batt, Wor- 
cester,skin-merchant. M, Jacons, Exeter, 
draper. H. Harvey, Stoekport, stone- 
mason. TT. Hucuse, Creams, Lancashire, 
paper-manufacturer, J, Dee very, Birming- 
ham, comb-maker. RK. J, Mitus, Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire, draper, R, G OLDsTONE, 
Bath, dealer, 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Tux genera! aspect of trade has un- 
dergone little change in the course of 
the past month ; the woollen manufac- 
tories continue to maintain a wholesome 
state of activity, and a fair demand is 
kept up for silk and cotton goods; in 
this iron age, when steam and gas, con- 
ducted through iron channels, are the 
grand facilitators and illuminators of 
the intercourse of the most distant 
provinces, the iron trade, by a strange 
anomaly, is in a more depressed state 
than any other great source of na- 
tional wealth and extensive demand for 
labour. With respect to foreign trade, 
it may be. sufficient to observe that 
the vast area of the London Docks 
contains, at this time, a larger tonnage 
of shipping than has been collected 
within the gates of that establishment 
for many years past, and that when the 
free-traders from Canton, whose advent 
is daily expected, shall have come in, the 
warehouses of the London and of the 
St. Catharine Docks will be filled to 
overflowing. 

In the Colonial Market, there has been 
of late considerable demand bvth for 
Sugar and Coffee atadvanced quotations ; 
the principal cause assigned for this is 
the apprehension that the negroes, find- 
ing themselves emancipated from the 
control of arbitrary punishment on the 
part of their masters, will with difficulty 
be brought to a sense of the expediency 
and necessity of recurring to habits of 
industry, and of the intimate bond which 
exists ‘between their own interest jand 
that of the proprietors, to whom their 
modified services are now secured for a 
limited period. It is to be stated with 
regret, that the last advices from the 
island of Trinidad afford but too strong 
grounds for these apprehensions, reciting 
ws they do acts of insubordination on 
the part of the slaves as a body, which, 
though not proceeding to actual violence 
and outrage, have gone to the extent of 
& positive and persevering refusal to 
work. Hitherto, they have been met 
with firmness, tempered by moderation ; 
what their future conduct may be, and 
what the influence of their example on 
other colonies, is a problem, the solu- 
tion of which is awaited with much 
anxiety. 

In the recent sales of British Planta- 
tion sugar, Barbadoes, good middling to 
fine white grocery, has brought 57s. 6d. 
wo Gls. Gd.; Demerara, brown, 52s. 
to 52s. Gd. ; St. Kitt’s, brown, 50s. to 


53s.; Antigua, good grocery, 59s, The 


average price, a week before the conclu 
sion of the month, was 1/. 9s, 54d. per 
ewt.; at the correspanding date of last 
— it was 14. 16s. 23d.; the stock in 

and was 52,877 bhds. and trs. ; twelve 
months ago it was 49,963. 

In Mauritius Sugars there has beew 
little doing of late; the stock is low and 
prices well maintained ; middling yel- 
low brings 54s., and low yellow 52s.. In 
East India and. in. Foreign Sugars, 
transactions are checked by the smail. 
ness of the supplies, and the consequent 
high prices required by holders, 

- The Refined Market presents a more 
animated appearance, as well for home 
consumption as for exportation, and fine 
crushed sells at 32s. 

Some extensive public sales of British 
Plantation Coffee have recently taken 
place, and have given a shock to the ad- 
vanced rate of quotations; still, holders 
manifest no anxiety to sell, and look for. 
ward with confidence to a return of high 
prices. 

The terms on which sales have lately 
been effected, are, for Jamaica, ordinary, 
60s. to 65s. ; good ordinary, 7 ls. to 748. ¢ 
fine ordinary, 84s. to 85s. ; fine fine ordi- 
nary, 88s. to 89s.; middling, 90s. to 
100s.; good middling, 110s. to 112s. 
East India and Foreign Coffee are held 
witha firmness corresponding with that 
which characterizes the market for 
Transatlantic Colonial produce. 

British Plantation Cocva has lately 
advanced from 3s. to 5s. per cwt. ; Gre- 
nada and Trinidad bringing, for ordi- 
nary grey 46s., good red 49s. to 50s. 6d. 
In Foreign, little doing and prices sta- 
tionary. Spirits are steady; the im- 
porters of Rum are tenacious for full 
prices. Jamaica, 30 per cent. over proof, 
has brought 3s. to 3s. 2d.;~ Leeward 
islands, 2 per cent. over, 2s. 1d. per gailon. 
Tea still maintains the higher yuota- 
tions of last sale, notwithstanding the 
daily expected arrival of several cargoes 
under the new system of trade. 

In Indigo, the transactions are, very 
limited, but prices are firm ; the accounts 
from Calcutta speak favourably of the 
prospects of the coming crop. 

In Cotton, Silk and Wool, there is 
nothing to call for particular observa- 
tion. 

The supplies of Wheat at Mark-lane 
have lately been very extensive; good 
qualities, however, continue to command. 
full prices, but inferior descriptions have 
declined a little. Barley and Malt are 
somewhat depressed ; good old Oats are 








in dematid: ( With tha éxception of some - 
of Hampshire, the Wheat harvest 

oenarelly well. spoken of ; Barley not 
quite so. good, and Beans und Peas de- 
cidedly uw short’ crop. Contrary to all 
_the indications of the early part of the 
summer, Hops will yield a more abun- 
dant product than’ that of last year ; 
the Duty has: advanced to 170,000/., 
having at one time been laid at less than 
half that sam. 

» The English Funds have presented an 
unsually steady!appearance during the 
past month ;. the extreme variations in 
Consols having scarcely exceeded 4 per 
cent.; some. fluctuation has occurred 
in Exchequer Bills with the ebb and 
flow of the demand for money, the 
lowest price having been 31s. premium, 
and the highest 46s. Since the close of 
last mnonth, Bank Stoek has advanced 
3 per cent., and India Stock full 6 per 
cent. 

In the Foreign Stock Market, the 
most eager speculation is kept alive in 
Spanish Bonds, which from the growing 
confidence in the stability of the liberal 
Gevernment, have advanced 7 per cent. 
since August. Portuguese Bonds, with 
some considerable alternations of im- 
provement and deterioration, have re- 
turned to nearly the same quotation 
they then held. These two descriptions 
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of Foreign Stock so completely engross 


attention, that others are in a great de- 
gree neglected. i ue 


The closing prices on the 25th are 
subjoined :— 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


Bank Stock, 222 3—Three per Cent. 
Consols, 904 §—Ditto for Account, 90§ } 
—New Three and a Half per Cents. 
983 9—India Stock, 262} 34 — Ditto 
Bonds, 16 18—Exchequer Bills, 43s. 41s: 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 99} 100—Brazilian,' 784— 
Chilian, 32 3— Colombian, 314 mm 
Danish, 754 6—Duteh, ‘I'wo and a Half 
per Cent., 513 }—Ditto Five per Cent., 
99% 1004—Mexican, 414 2~Peruvian, 
26 7—Portuguese Regency, 813 §—Rus- 
sian, 104}—Spanish, 1821, 543 4—Ditto 
of 1823, 514 2. 


SUARES,. 


Anglo-Mexican, 7}, 8} — Bolanos, 
1174, 224—British lron, 29, 30-—Brazi- 
lian, Imperial, 32 3—Ditto Del Rey, 7:4 
—Real del Monte, 29, 30— United Mex- 
ican, 43, 5—Colombian, 104, 114—-Cata 
Branca, 55, 6—Canada Company, 42} 
34—General Steam, 16$-——Greenwich 
Railway, 8}—Irish Provincial, Bank, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Taz new Poor Law Bill is of so extraordinary a character, and likely to 
be so generally canvassed -in all its details, now that its merits are to de- 
pend upon the test of experience, we introduce here an abstract of it. 














NEW POOR LAW BILL. 


General Regulations.—His Majesty, by warrant under the royal. sign 
manual, appoints three fit persons to be commissioners to carry this Act 
into execution.—The said commissioners shall be styled * The Poor Law 
Commissioners for England and Wales ;"’ who may sit as a: board, with 
power to summon and examine witnesses, and call for production of papers, 
on oath, or to substitute a declaration for an oath, but not to inquire into 
any title—They are to have a common seal, and their rules, &c., purporting 
to be sealed with such seal, to be received as evidence.—Commissioners 
are to record their proceedings, and to make a general report to the Secre- 
tary of State yearly, and to report proceedings to the Secretary of State, 
when required.—Power to appoint nine assistant-commissioners, and to 
remove the same. But not more than nine to be appointed without con- 
sent of the Treasury. —Commissioners not to sit in Parliament.—Commis- 
Sioners to appoint secretary, assistant-secretary or secretaries, clerks, or 
other officers.—The appointment of Commissioners, &c., is limited to five 
years.—Commissioners and assistant-commissioners to take oath.—Noti- 
fication of the appointment of commissioners is to be sent to the clerks of 
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the peace and published.— Commissioners may delegate powers to assistant: 
commissioners, and revoke them.—Assistant-commissioners' may summon 
persons and examine them on oath, or a declaration may be substituted 
tor an oath.—Persons giving false evidence guilty of perjury. and refusing 
to attend, &e., guilty of misdemeanour.—Reasonable expenses of witnesses 
to be paid out of the parish fund for whom they appear, unless they come 
from ten miles distant, then to be paid by the public.—The entire adminis- 
tration of relief to the poor is in future to be under control ‘of the com- 
missioners, who are to make rules and regulations for the management of 
the poor, the accounts, and administration of the laws for their -relief.— 
General rules to be submitted to the Secretary of State forty days before 
coming into operation. If disallowed by the King in Council during the 
forty days, not to come into operation.—The commissioners’ general rules 
are to be laid before Parliament.—The rules and orders of commissioners 
to be sent to the officers of every parish before they shall come into opera- 
tion, who are to provide copies on request, at 3d. every 72 words, wnder 10/, 
penalty.—No inmate of a workhouse is to be obliged to attend any religious 
service contrary to his religious principles, or have his children educated 
contrary to his wish.—Dissenting Ministers are to have the right of at- 
tending any workhouse, when they are requested by any inmate.—The 
orders or regulations of assistant-commissioners are to be approved and 
sealed by Commissioners.—The powers of 22 Geo. III. c, 83, 59 Geo. JII. 
e. 12, and of all other Acts relating to workhouses, and to borrowing 
money, are to be exercised under the control of the commissioners, and to 
be subject to their orders. And the commissioners are to be entitled to 
attend local boards and vestry, but not to vote.—No additions or altera- 
tions are to be made to poor-house rules, without the consent of the com- 
missioners. 

Erection of Workhouses.—Commissioners are empowered to order work- 
houses to be built, hired, altered, or enlarged, with consent of the majority 
of the parishioners, out of the rates—Sums to be raised for purposes of 
building workhouses are to be charged on poor-rates; but not to exceed 
one year’s average amount of poor-rates, and shall be repaid in ten equal 
yearly portions.—The commissioners may order workhouses to be altered 
or enlarged without consent, but the sums to be raised for such purposes 
are not to exceed one-tenth of one year's rates, or 50/. 

Unions.—Any parishes may be united by the commissioners, for the 
relief of the poor, with a common poor-house; but each parish is to be 
chargeable for the costs of its own poor.—Justices muy order out-door relief 
to aged and infirm persons in unions wholly unable to work, providing the 
facts of want and infirmity are known to such justices —When a union of 
parishes shall be proposed, the commissioners are to inquire into the ex- 
pense of poor belonging to each parish for three years preceding, and each 
parish shall pay to the joint fund in future, in the proportion which it has 
already stood with relation to the other parishes.—There is a like provision 
as to unions already effected under local acts.—Parliamentary returns are 
to be evidence of the actual expense of poor to each parish, unless proved 
to be incorrect.—There is a repeal of 22 Geo. III. c. 83, s. 5, and 56, and 
Geo. III. c. 129, part of s. 1, restraining parishes from contributing to & 
workhouse at a greater distance than ten miles; and of 22 Geo. III. c. 83, 
s. 29, limiting the class of persons to be sent to workhouses.—Commis- 
sioners may, with consent of two-thirds of the union guardians, dissolve, 
add to, or take from any union; and thereupon make such rules as may be 
— to its altered state. But the rights and interests of each parish 
shall be ascertained and secured.— United parishes may, with the consent 
of all their guardians and the commissioners, be one parish for purposes of 
settlement amongst themselves—The parishes in union may, with the 
consent of all their guardians and the commissioners, have a joint rate.— 
Guardians are to ascertain and assess the value of property, subject to 
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Where there is a joint rate, all expenditure for the poor is to be 
jn eommon.--The expense of valuation and surveys is to be paid from the 
_ Guardians.—Are to have the entire management of the poor, and are to 
be elected by each parish in union by the rate-payers and owners, within 
fourteen days of the 25th of March, in every year, the qualification being 
determined by the commissioners. Every magistrate in the district is to 
be an ex-oficio member. Guardians may be re-elected.—The commis- 
sioners may order the like for single parishes. 

Voting —At all votings, the votes are to be taken in writing, and owners 
as well as occupiers to vote. The number of votes being, under 200/, one } 
under 4007. two; and above 400/. three. Where a person is owner and 
oeeupier he votes in both capacities. Votes may be given by proxy. No 
rate- payer shall vote unless rated one year, 

Regulation of Workhouses.—Commissioners may make rules, &c., for 
present or future workhouses, and vary by-laws already in force orto be 
made hereafter.—Justices are empowered to see by-laws enforced, and to 
visit workhouses.— Buildings taken for workhouses are to be within the 
jurisdiction of the place to which they belong, though situated without.— 
No lunatic, insane person, or dangerous idiot, shall be detained in a work- 
house more than fourteen days, unless a licensed asylum. 

Officers.—Commissioners may direct overseers and guardians to appoint 
paid officers for parishes or unions, and fix their duties, and the mode of 
appointment and dismissal, and their security, and regulate their salaries. 
—Parish officers are to pass their accounts quarterly.—Masters of work- 
houses and paid officers are to be under order of the commissioners, and 
removeable by them.—No parochial contract shall be valid unless con- 
formable to the rules of the commissioners.—The penalty imposed by 55 
Geo, IIL. ¢. 13, on persons having the management of the poor being con- 
cerned in any contract, is extended to persons appointed under this Act 
No person employed in the administration of poor-laws to furnish, for his 
own profit, goods or provisions given in parochial relief. 

Relie/.—No parish is to give pecuniary relief to able-bodied paupers and 
families out of the workhouse, unless upon the special order of the com- 
missioners.—But overseers may delay the operation of such special order, 
under special circumstances, for thirty days, and make report thereof, to 
the commissioners,—No casual relief shall in future be given, except by 
order of guardians or select vestry, unless in case of emergeney, and in 
ho case in money.—Any justice may give order for medical relief in dan- 
gerous illness.—Masters of workhouses and overseers are to keep daily 
registers of all reliefs and paupers.—Every husband is liable to maintain 
the children of a wife, legitimate or illegitimate, born before his marriage, 
until they shall attain the age of sixteen, or her death.—Such relief as 
commissioners, may direct to be considered as loan, for which justices may 
attach wages in the hands of master or employer.—No relief to be given 
to wives and families of substitutes, hired men, or volunteers of militia. 

Emigration.—Owners and rate-payers may raise money, not exceeding 
half the rates, on security of such rates, for the purpose of emigration, and 
may obtain a loan for that purpose from the Exchequer Bill Office. 

Settlement —All future settlement by hiring and service, and service of 
an office, is repealed —No future settlement is to be acquired by the oceu- 
pation of a tenement without being assessed to, and aying poor-rate for 
one year.—No further settlement by being apprenticed in the sea service. 
~Settlement by estate not to continue longer than the person shall inhabit 
within ten miles of the place giving the settlement. 

Bastardy.—The existing laws are repealed as to future cases of bastardy. 
— Mothers of future illegitimate children are bound to maintain them. 
Court of quarter sessions, on application of overseers, may make an order 
on putative father of child for its support, when actually chargeable only, if 
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the mother's testimony is confirmed by other evidence; such charge to 
cease on the child attaining seven years of age; and in no case paid to the 
mother., But no application of this sort is to be heard without fourteen 
days’ previous notice to the father.—In the event of party charged not 
appearing, the Court may nevertheless enter into the case.—A party 
summoned, if suspected of intending to abscond, may be required to enter 
into a recognizance for his appearance.—When payments get into arrear, 
putative father may be purse against by distress or attachment of 
wages, but not imprisoned. 

Removals.—No person shall be removed till after twenty-one days’ 
notice of his being chargeable has been sent to the parish to which order 
of removal is directed, with a copy of the order and examination; but such 
person may be removed directly if the order be submitted to; and in case 
of appeal no removal shall take place until after the hearing. ~This, pro- 
vision comes into operation the Ist of November. 

Appeals.—\n case of appeal the overseers of the appellants or their 
agents are to have access to the poor person, touching . his. settlement.— 
After the 1st of November next, the grounds of appeal are to be stated in 
the notice of appeal, and those stated can alone be gone into. . Notice. of 
appeal to be given fourteen days before the first day of session.—The parish 
losing appeal to pay such costs as the court may direct.—Either party 
making frivolous or vexatious statements to pay costs.—Costs of relief are 
to be paid by the parish to which poor persons eventually belong, but. relief 
under suspended order is not to be recoverable unless notice sent.of such 
order. 

Trust and Charity Estates.—Commissioners may call for and publish 
accounts of trust and charity estates belonging to the poor. 

Miscellaneous.— Parochial advertisements, bonds, &c., are exempted from 
omy duty.—Letters to and from the Board of Commissioners are to be 
free from postage.—All payments contrary to this Act will be disallowed. 
—10/. penalty on persons introducing spirituous liquors into workhouses.— 
Masters of workhouses allowing use of spirituous liquors, or ill-treating 
poor persons, or misconducting themselves, are liable to a penalty.— Over- 
seers and other officers disobeying guardians, liable to a penalty of 5/.—No 
overseer is to be prosecuted for not executing illegal orders of justices.— 
Penalty on overseers, &c. for purloining, &c. goods, &c. 20/., and treble the 
value of goods purloined.—Penalty on persons wilfully disobeying rules, 
orders, and regulations.—All tens Noa costs, and charges may be levied 
by distress and sale, and shall go in aid of the rates—All owners and 
rate-payers may be competent witnesses.—Justices may proceed by sum- 
mons for the recovery of penalties.—Satisfaction is recoverable for special 
damage, but distress shall not be unlawful for want of form in the proceed- 
ings. A plaintiff shall not recover for irregularity, if tender of amends 
be made.— All appeals to the quarter sessions against the order of justices 
shall be within four calendar months after the cause of complaint, and 
fourteen days’ notice of appeal in writing shall be given. No action is to 
be brought without twenty-one days’ notice, nor after three months.— 
Every illegitimate child born after the passing of this Act, is to have the 
settlement of its mother until the age of sixteen, till which time she is 
bound to maintain it; the liability to cease in case of the child (being 4 
female) marrying. When an illegitimate child, through the poverty of the 
mother, becomes chargeable to the parish, overseers may apply to next 
quarter sessions for an order upon the person charged as the putative 
father to reimburse the parish for the maintenance of the child. The 
order in no case to exceed the actual expense meurred or to be in- 


curred, and to continue in force only until the child shall have attained the 
age of seven years. 


The Poor Law Commissioners have sent to the parish officers of each 
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yish in England and Wales, a circular, of which we ah the substance, 
uesting their careful attention to the provisions of the late Act. 

'* Jn reference to the change in the law which is effected by the 54th 
clause, the commissioners are desirous that the boards of guardians, 
select vestries, and other similar bodies, shall take into their immediate 
consideration the expediency of adopting such measures (either by esta- 
plishing rotas or otherwise) as may appear to them best adapted for secur- 
ing frequent and regular attendances for the ordering and directing of the 
necessary relief to the poor.” 

On turning to that clause, the vestries will find that the overseer, we 

me, whether paid or not, is not to give ey further or other relief or 
allowance from the poor-rate, than such as shall be ordered by such guar- 
dians or select vestry, except in case of sudden or urgent necessity, 

‘Another care taken by the commissioners is to warn all parish officers 
that contracts are to be subject to their revision. 

“1 am further directed (says the Secretary) to recommend to your espe- 
cial notice, the enactments with relation to contracts for supplies of goods 
for the use of the poor, and to suggest to you for the avoidance of future 
inconvenience andpecuniary loss, that in the case of the renewal of any 
contract on behalf of your parish now about to cease, you should cause to 
be inserted a clause to the following effect:—‘ That the said contract or 
agreement shall be liable to be altered or amended in case any alteration 
or ametidment be rendered necessary by any rule, order, or regulation of 
the Poor Law Commissioners for England and Wales, during the period 
that such contract or agreement would otherwise remain in force.’ " 

The commissioners seem also to have an eye directly to the, patronage 
belonging to their places :— 

“Tam directed also (says the Secretary) to request your attention to the 
clause respecting the rd = ong ae of paid officers ; and to inform you that 
any appointment now about to cease can only be renewed, and that any 
new appointment can only be made, subject to such fe Saag ce as the 
Central Board may hereafter provide for the more uniform, correct, and 
efficient performance of the public service by such officers.” 





THE COLONIES, 


WEST INDIES. 


INTELLIGENCE from the West Indies, subsequent to the eventful first of 
August, was looked for with intense anxiety. From the several islands 
accounts have now been received, and on the whole they are satisfactory. 

At Barbadoes, the 1st of August was observed, throughout the island, 
asaday of solemn thanksgiving. The negroes attended their places of 
worship, and the day passed over in peace and harmony. Their conduct 
subsequently had been most exemplary, It is worthy of remark that the 
price of provisions had risen, the negroes, as the first fruit of their emanci- 

ation, having shown a strong inclination to indulge themselves with a 

tter description of food than they could obtain in their state of slavery. 

_ At St. Christopher's there was, we are sorry to say, a general indisposi- 
tion to work under the apprenticeship system, and the negroes were labour- 
ing under much misapprehension, which it was difficult to remove. On 12 
or 14 estates they had even struck work. No violence, however, was 
offered to person or property; but the necessity of martial law was con- 
templated. Four men-of-war had arrived. 

At Grenada, on two estates, the negroes had struck work on the Ist. 
With the aid of a small detachment of military, the ringleaders were ap- 
prehended, and order was maintained. 

At Dominica, all was quiet, but there was a great indisposition to the 
apprenticeship system. 
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At Tortola, the negroes were working under the new system in an orderly 
and peaceable manner, This was attributed, in a great measure, to a pro- 
clamationy isstied (by Sit E. Macgregor on the whin he personally 
visited the island, : 1 2xOedag f 

At Trinidad, we tegret to say that much discontent prevailed at the 

rospect of the y abenp pe 9 Precautionary measures, however, were 
aken, and no serious difficulty was apprehended, ‘The accounts, which 
were to be sent off two days later, are not yet arrived. 

All was quiet at Nevis on the Ist of August, The same may be said ¢f 
Montserrat, Subsequent reports, however, qualify the account; butao 
details have been received. 

At Antigua, the 1st of August was spent in rejoicing and thanksgiving 
under the Governor's proclamation, Most ofthe negroes had ee 
begun to work at the rate of 1s, a-day for able labourers, and 9d, a-day for 
the second class of labourers. . 

At Bermuda, the whites and negroes assembled on the Ist of August 


to return thanks. Most of the negroes were working quietly for their 
former owners, 


SWAN RIVER. 


It appears by the report of the Agricultural Society of the Swan River 
colony, that, notwithstanding the disadvantages under which the settlers 
still laboured, the cultivation of the land had increased fourfold since their 
preceding report; that the quantity of land under wheat was about 560 
acres, and that about 240 acres were under barley, oats, peas, potatoes, &e. 
‘The increase of cattle and sheep had been materially checked by the neces- 
sities of the settlers obliging many of them to sacrifice their breeding-stock 
to the butcher, and in this particular the speedy assistance of Government 
was much needed. The depredations of the natives had ceased, anda 
more friendly feeling was generated between them and the settlers. 


a 





FOREIGN STATES, 


SPAIN, 


Little reliance can be placed on the accuracy of accounts from Spain. 
Three things only would seem certain : Don Carlos has had a narrow escape 
in the Valley of Bastan—the French frontier is described as being covered 
with Carlist fugitives, in consequence of the entrance of the Government 
troops into Elisondo—and, it would appear, no serious engagement between 
the insurgent forces and the Government troops has yet taken place, 


PORTUGAL, 


The Portuguese Cortes were opened by Don Pedro on the 15th of August. 
In his speech, the liberty of the press, the responsibility of Ministers, and 
the stability of public credit were spoken of as things demanding immediate 
attention. The expediency of continuing the Regency in the person of 
Don Pedro, and the advisableness of the young Queen's marriage witha 
foreign Prince, were also to be brought before the consideration of the 
Chambers. It was also hinted that, owing to the present position of affairs 
in Spain, it would be necessary to maintain the army and navy on a large 
scale than in time of peace. Speaking of the priests, he says,‘ int 
pulpits, (I shudder to say it, but you know, and everybody knows, that I 
say the truth) in the pulpits—in the face of the holy alfars—in the midst of 
sacred and august mysteries, the Ministers of the God of Peace and Cha- 
rity preached assassination as a service done to religion, and announced 
to the astonished people a new gospel of persecution, blood and death I’ 
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‘" BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED, 


DONNA MARIA FRANCISCA DE BRAGANZA. 


Diep, at her residence, Alverstoke, Gosport, Donna Maria Francisca de 
Braganza, Princess-of Spain. She was born April 12, 1800, was married to 
the Infante Don Carlos de Bourbon on the 29th of September, 1816, and 
leaves three sons, all with her at the time of her death. The illness of 
this lamented lady commenced with a cold, and terminated in a bilious 
fever, aggravated by the intense anxiety which she felt for the situation of 
herconsort and family, The hardships endured by every member of it in 
Portugal would scarcely be credited. Flying before an infuriated soldiery 
inan impoverished country, over bad roads, and often on foot, it several 
times happened that the royal family of Spain had neither a meal nor & 
resting-place. The late Princess kept a journal of all the most remarkable 
oceurrences which-befel her and her persecuted family in the land of her 
birth, and which she quitted at an early age, when King John VI. with- 
dvewW to Brazil, whence she and her sister, Donna Maria Isabel, proceeded 
to Spain—the one to be espoused to the late King, Ferdinand VII., and the 
other; as before stated, to the Infante Don Carlos, at that time the pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown. Donna Francisca was a woman of the most 
undaunted courage, never having evinced the smallest he tom of dismay, 
even when within the hearing of her pursuers. Had she lived, her diary, 
and some descriptive accounts of the places through which she and the 
a family passed in Portugal, would most probably have been published, 

some time previous to her illness, it was known that she was preparin 
the materials. During her illness she was constantly attended by her 
eldest sister, the Princess de Beira, and the three princes, who never 
quitted the pillow of their dying mother. 


MR. EDMONSTONE. 


Mr. Edmonstone was born in Kelso ; his parents were highly respectable 
in their line of life, and though he was apprenticed to a watchmaker, his 
attachment to painting was so strong that he soon devoted, under many 
difficulties, his whole time and attention to the atady and practice of the 
art. He brought out his first productions in Edinburgh, where Ps at- 
tracted considerable attention, and procured him the patronage of Baron 
Hume’ and other gentlemen of taste, whose friendship he afterwards 
enjoyed. His success soon induced him to settle in London, where he 
speedily attained an honourable distinction. 

At this period, about the year 1819, our knowledge of Mr, Edmonstone 
commenced ; he was then, after some practice under Harlowe, a diligent 
student at the Royal Academy, remarkable for his steady deportment and 
regular habits. As his powers of execution and maturity of judgment 
mereased, his pictures became proportionably esteemed; and when he 
determined on visiting the continent, Mr. Edmonstone was regarded as a 
young artist of the highest promise. He remained abroad for some years, 
residing at Rome, Naples, Asvenea, and Venice, at all of which places he 
—— his studies with so much assiduity as materially to injure his 

h. Among his productions painted at Rome, is the picture of the 
“ Ceremony of Kissing the Chains of St, Peter,” which was exhibited and 
sold at the British Gallery last year. The studio of Edmonstone at Rome 
Was generally visited, and his works obtained for him that marked respect 
and consideration from artists and amateurs which a clever student is 
always sure to enjoy there. He was also distinguished in that city by the 
notice of his countryman Sir Walter Scott, 
tT 2 
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At Rome, Mr. Edmonstone experienced a severe attack of fever, from the 
effects of which his constitution never recovered, and which obliged him to 
relinquish painting fora considerable time. On his return to 
however, at the close of 1832, he again zealously commenced his 


y h 
sional labours, and every successive Py arvdtaped tha’per was an 
of his inecreasmg skill, and more fully dev the pecahar quiet 
of his mind. a career of fame, and consequent emolument, 
to be the undon reward of his and imdustry; but 
sumption, the teo frequent disease of the imaginative and studious, “ had 
marked him for her own.” His health, injured by unremitting application, 
gave way, and, m the vain hope of deriving benefit from his native an, 
left London a few weeks since for Kelso, where he died on the Zist ult.,im 
the fortieth year of his age. 

Of Mr. Edmonstone’s character as a man, the high respect and esteem 
with which he was regarded by all who knew him is a sufficient testimony; 
although it was only his most intimate friends—they who had piereed the 
sensitive and somewhat proud reserve, which it was his nature to wear 
towards the world—who could truly estimate his mnate worth, his elevated 
cast of mind, and amiable disposition. As a painter, Mr. Edmonstone 

ised both im portraits and works of imagination ; but it was chiefly 
in the latter he excelled, and to which his inclination turned so forcibly as 
to induce him almost totally to resign the other more lucrative’ branch ‘of 
his profession. His works are remarkable for the elevated sentiment 
which he infused into the most simple action or attitude—for a fine tone of 
colouring—and for that love of tranquil beauty which no doubt originated 
in the bias of his own mind and feelings. He was extremely fond of chil- 
dren, and of introducing them in his pictures—so much so, that, with one 
or two exceptions, he may be said never to have painted a picture in which 
a child did not form a prominent object. Their infantine attitudes, traits, 
and expressions, were his continual study and delight; and few artists, 
however celebrated, can be said to have been more true or happy im ren- 
dering their artless graces upon canvas. The painter who-was most 
admired by him, and to whom he may perhaps be im many points com- 
pared, was Correczio—the same refined taste, the same quiet, elegant, and 
unaffected grace, the same beautiful sentiment and amiable feeling, seem 
to have inspired both. Deeply, therefore, do we lament, that a man who 
had begun to walk in a path so elevated—who was approaching with sue- 
cessful originality 2 standard of excellence so high and difficult of attain- 
ment—should have been prematurely snatched from the world and from 
his labours. 

The last two pictures which Mr. Edmonstone’s health allowed him to 
finish are, that called “ The White Mouse,” exhibited this year at fhe 
Suffolk-street Gallery, and the portraits of “ Three of the Children of the 
Hon. Sir E. Cust,” exhibited at Somerset House. At the time when 
illness obliged him to suspend his labours, he was employed upon, and 
had nearly completed, two pictures, which promised to be his chef-d’euvres; 
the subjects are both Italian—one was painting for Lord Morpeth, the 
other for Mr. Vernon.— Kelso Mail. 


THD 
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MR. LAW, 


Died, in Washington, Thomas Law, Esq., aged about 78 years. Mr. Law 
was a native of England, of highly-respeetable connexions, the late learned 
and distinguished Lord Ellenborough being one of his brothers. Early in 
life he accepted an employment in the gift of the British East India Com- 
pany, in the administration of the discretionary duties of which he found 
a wide field for the exercise of philanthropy and liberality. Whilst he 
acquired unbounded popularity among the natives, he secured the confi- 
dence of his superiors in office, both in India and at home. He was after- 








Mr. H. Nixon—Mr, J.. J. M*Gregor. 


wanis chief ruler of one of the provinces of that vast empire, in which his 
wise, magnanimous, and beneficent administration obtained for him 
enviable appellation of the father of the people, Returning from 
after a residence of a number of years (about the time of the trial of War- 
ren Hastings), he remamed in England for a year or two, and then trans- 
ferred his residence to the United States, bringing with him large property. 
Led by his reverence for the character of Washington, with whom he soon 
became intimately inted, and impelled by im fayour of 
the free institutions of the United States, he invested the greater of 
his funds in lots and houses in this city. From that time he has been 
identified with this eity as one of its oldest, most zealous, and enlightened 
citizens. - With the exeeption of two or three occasional visits to his. con- 
nexions and friends in Europe, he has been a constant resident of the city, 
or its immediate vieimity, employing himself mostly in h labours, and 
indulging with delight in such hospitalities as his narrowed means—for, 
we regret to say his investments of money proved anything but lucrative— 
allowed him to exereise. For many years past had his originally powerful 
constitution successfully resisted the effects of his early Asiatic residence 
upon his nervous system. He lived to follow to the grave his whole 
family—three beloved sons, natives of India, and a no less beloved 

ter, a native of this district. He himself has down to the tomb, 

of. years, the latest of which have been troubled with disease, and over- 
clouded by domestic privations.—National Intelligencer. 


MR. H. NIXON. 


Mr: H: Nixon, who lately died at Liverpool of typhus fever, in his 47th 
year, was a classical and mathematical scholar of eminence. By a course 
of lectures on language in the Liverpool institution, some time since, and 
the publication of an English grammar and other works of merit, he ren- 
dered himself well known and respected by the literary and scientific cirele 
of that town. Mr. Nixon's genius was not confined to literary, pursuits. 
He was the inventor of the (Eolina, or olian organ, a keyed instrument 
of great sweetness and harmonic effect, and which, had he lived to perfect 
it, would in all probability have partially superseded the church organ, as 
from its eompact size and power of tone, as well as cheapness, it seems 
caleulated for small churches or chapels. It is only four feet high, six 
wide, and two feet six inches deep, and contains six octaves and an odd 
note, or seventy-three @olinas. The bass closely resembles the vor Au- 
mana, and the treble is. beautifully clear and sweet. It has a bellows, 
wind-chest, and three swells; one, the common organ swell; the others 
are of Mr. N.’s own invention. There is one great difference between this 
and the ordinary church organ. Some of the metal brass pipes of the 
latter are fifteen feet long and nine or ten inches in diameter, and weigh 
100 lbs., at a cost of 10/. each; while a metallic pipe of the Aolian, 
ducing exactly the same note, is only seven inches long, and weighs ot 
than 3 Ibs.. One great desideratum is, that the variation in tone from 
atmospheric effects is scarcely perceptible. 


MR. JOHN JAMES M‘GREGOR, 


_ This gentleman, the author of “ A History of the French Revolution,” 
im several volumes, died at Ranelagh, near Dublin, we believe in circum- 
stance of deep distress. He also published, jointly with the Rev. P. Fitz- 
gerald, the “* History of the County of Limerick,” in two vols. 8vo., and 
“ Stories from the History of I d,” after the manner of Sir Walter 
Scott's * Tales of a Grandiather.” 
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MARRIAGES ann DEATHS)) 


Marvied.J—At Fennenian «erie by special 
Hieense, Heary Dalzell, eldest 
son of the Earl of Carnwath, to Maryanne, 
relict of the late John Blachford, Esq. of Alta- 
dore, county of Wicklow, and eldest daughter 
of the tate Right Hon. Henry Grattan. 

At St. James’s Charch, Westminster, Dug- 
dale Stratford Dugdale, of Merivale, in the 
county of Warwick, Esq., to Lady Sykes, 
widow of Sir Mark Masterman Sykes, of Sied- 
mere, in the county of York, Bart. 

At Selling, in Kent, William Augustus Mann, 
Eeq., only son of the late Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Manon, of the Madras Establishment, to Eliza. 
beth, eldest daughter of Henry Hilton, Esq., of 
Sole-street House. 

At St. Mary's, Newington, M. Thackeray, 
Heg.. Vice-Provost of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. to Augusta, third daughter of the late 
John Yenn, Esq., of Gloucester-place, Port- 
man-square, 

At Enfield, George Burrows, M.D., Fellow 
of Caius College, Cambridge, to Elinor, young- 
est daughter of the late John Abernethy, Eaq. 

At Oakley, Suffolk, Captain Baldwin Wake 
Walker, R.N., to Mary Catharine Sinclair, only 
child of Captain John Worth, R.N., of Oakley 
House. 

At Hambledon, Bucks, Francis Seymour 
Hamilton, Esq., of the Royal Artillery, to 
Emma Catherine Frances, second daughter of 
Thomas Coventry, Esq. of Greenlands, 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Horace 
Hamond, Esq.,to Alicia Maria, daughter of the 
Hon. and Rev, William and Lady Anna Beres- 
ford, 

A. Cromby,.Esq.. of Lincoln’s Inn and 
Thoraton Castle, Kincardineshire, to Mary 
Harriet, second daughter of F. Richardson, 
Req. and the late Right Hon. Lady Richardson. 

At North Meol«, Major Hilton, second son 
of the late James Hilton, of Pennington and 
Read Hall, in the county of Lancaster, Esq., 
to Elisabeth, oaly child of the Rev. Gilbert 
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Ford, M.A. Rector of North Meols, in the 
same county. f seu) 

Died.]—At his house in Russell square, after 
a lingeting illness, Sir Charles lower, Barty 
in the 72d year of his age. 

At Leeds, from the rupture of a blood-ves. 
sel, sincerely and deeply regretted, Colonel Sir 
Michael M‘Creagh, C.B., K.C.H., aud K.C.T.8, 
Inspecting Field-Officer of the Northern Re 
cruiting District, in the 49th year of his age. 

In Montagu-street, Russell-square, after 
few days’ illness, in the 75th year of his age, 
Major John Lovell, late of the 76th regiment, 
deeply lamented, 

At his residence In Middle Scotland-yard, in 
the 5ist year of his age, Robert Willimot, 
Esq., for many years, and to the close of his 
Administration, Private Secretary to the late 
Ear! of Liverpool, 4 

Mary Elizabeth, fourth daughter of Colo 
the Hon. W, H. Gardner, aged 21. 

At Richmond, the Hon. Clarinda Anna Ma 
garet Plunkett, the infant daughter of the 
Right Hon. Lord Louth. ' 

At Windsor Castle, in his 64th year, Sir John 
Barton, Treasurer to the Queen. 

At his seat, Beddington Park, Surrey, Admi. 
ral Sir Benjamin Hallowell Carew, G.C.B,, in 
the 74th year of his age. 

At Wilton Crescent, Selina Diana Catherine, 
eldest daughter of Sir William Milner, Bart., 
aged 30. 

At Brighton, in his 49th year, Thomas Wool. 
sey, Esq., of the Admiralty, Somerset House, 

At Canterbury, Major-General George Ram- 
say, Colonel-Commandant of the 4th battalion 
of the Royal Artillery, in the 72d year of his 
age. 

At Teignmouth, Thomas Darell, Esq., late 
of the Admiralty Office. 

At Belfield, Westmoreland, Sophia, wife of 
Andrew Henry Thomson, Esq., and daughtet 
of G. Holme Sumaer, Esq., of Hatchiands, 
Surrey. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

Projected Improvements at St. Paul's. 
A proposition has been made to the 
Commistioners of Sewers, by Mr. Hicks, 
the Deputy of Castlebaynard Ward, 
for a most important improvement in 
the immediate vicinity of St. Paul's. 
He proposed, and the motion was 
unanimously approved, that it would 
be & great accommodation to the public, 
without any diminution of the grandeur 
or beauty of the Cathedral of St. Paul's, 
if the area on the west front of the 


building enclosed with an iron rail, of 
fence, or some part of it, were to be 
opened and laid into the street, He 
then moved for the appointment of &@ 
committee to confer with the Church 
authorities on the subject, in the hope 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Londen, and the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's, will acquiesce ia 
a project of improvement calculated to 
be of infinite advantage to the citizens 
of London. The proposal is strength 
ened by the unbounded admission 0 
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omnibuses and other vehicles into the 
city, whence nuisances are created in 

ticularly narrow passages, by which 
the lives :and limbs of the people are 
gonstantly endangered. The committee 
consist of Deputies W604, Daw, Blackett, 
Hitks, &c. Between Ludgate-hill and 
Dean-court the street is no more than 
twenty-two feet in breadth, and on the 


north-side the carriage way is only 


sixteen feet broad. The plan proposes — 


that the rail shall be removed from its 
t position close to Ludgate-street, 

to the statue of Queen Anne, on 
ech side of which statue a gate shall be 
made. By this arrangement the car- 
riage-way ori one side will be widened 
from sixteen to sixty-six feet, and on 
the other side the way will be so wideas 
to give passage to the omuibuses, and 
carts, and cabs, and prevent such ob- 
structions as now frequently occur. In 
1774; an attempt was made to effect an 
improvement of a similar description, 
but nobody knew why it failed. On 
that occasion the surveyor of the Com- 
‘missioners of Sewers was appointed to 
confer with the surveyor of the Ca- 
thedral, but there was nu document in 
proof of the result. The present under- 
taking will, no doubt, be now favourably 
terminated. The Sewers’ Act says, that 
it shall be lawful for the Commissioners 
of Sewers to treat and agree with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, and the Lord Mayor, as 
trustees for the fabric of St. Paul's, and 
with the Dean and Chapter, for opening 
and laying into the public street all, or 
any part of the ground, area, or space 
lying westward of the great steps lead- 
ing up to the church, except that part 
encompassed with iron rails, where the 
Statue of Queen Anne is erected; and 
the Commissioners are authorised and 
empowered, by and out of the monies 
arising from the rates and assessments 
to be made by the act for paving, light- 
ing, and cleansing the city, to make 
a to the trustees as agreed 


KENT. 


A boy recently jumped into a newly- 
made grave in Greenwich dictehved, 
during the absence of the grave-digger, 
and whilst there, broke off the corner of 
a old coffin which protruded from the 
a@jacent ground. A small crimson vel- 
vet bag dropped from the coffin, which, 
Upon examination, was found to contain 
174 pieces of ancient silver coin. The 

immediately decamped with his 
and it is supposed went off to 
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j of it, although he 
says he gave most of the zr away to 
his companions, Several of the pieces 
seen by the gentleman from wh 8 
received this information, were. 

reign of Edward I, or II, ;.one of them, 
which the same gentleman has in his 
possession, is about the size of a sixpence; 
on the obverse appears the King, full- 
faced and crowned with an open crown 
of three fleur-de-lis, with two leper 
flowers not raised so high, with the in- 
scription “ Edw. Rex. Ang, dns. Hyb. ;” 
on the reverse, a cross composed of a 
single line, tolerably broad, and con. 
tinued to the outer rim, three pellets in 
each quarter, circumscribed with the 
place of coinage, “ Civitas, London,” 
One of the pieces is of the coi 

of Ireland ; the King’s head in a tri " 
with the same inscription round the 
outer edge, and the place of col 

« Civitas, Dubline;” the letters on all 
are Saxon. There was another piece 
without a legible inscription, supposed 
to be either of William I. or II. The 
face was in profile, and a wand or sceptre 
in front. There does not appear to have 
been any of a later period than Edwatd 
1I., so that there is every reason to sup- 
pose they must have been buried about 
that time.—Greenwich Gazette. 


London _to.. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Opening of the New Town Hall, Bi?- 
ming ham.—This magnificent building is 
a Roman temple of the Corinthian or- 
der, erected upon a high rustic base. 
The structure is of brick, faced with 
Anglesea marble, of which material the 
columns and their accessories are com- 
posed. The portico is supported by 
eight columus, which, with the twenty- 
four on the sides, give it a most -“- 
ing and truly magnificent effect. The 
building is lengthened externally to 160 
feet by the projection of the arcaded 
pavement in front. of Paradi 
over the causeway. The height of the 
basement above the causeway is 23 feet, 
the columns resting upon its upper sur- 
face, or platform, are, with their enta- 
blature, 45 feet, and the ment, 15 
feet high, making a total of 83 
feet from the causeway to the acrote- 
rium. The columnar ordinance em- 
pores is said to be in imitation of the 

man foliated or Corinthian example 
of the temple of Jupiter Stator; the 
columns are fluted, and the entablature 
greatly enriched. The length of the 
grand music hall is 140 feet, its height 
from the floor to the ceiling is 65 feet. 
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The time given for the completion of this 
edifice was eighteen months, and the 
total cost was not to exceed 18,000/. It 
is said that the marblé used in it has 
been su by the proprietor of the 
quarries free of cost, for the purpose of 
bringing the article into public repute. 
The large proportions of the hall, its 
commanding height, and its splendid 
series of Corinthian columns, which 
run completely round upon a rustic ar- 
cade, render it not only the most impos- 
ing building’in Birmingham, but one 
which has been surpassed by few tem- 
ples, either ancient or modern. 


IRELAND. 


The Marquis of Downshire has fol- 
lowed up his adhesion to the Conserva- 
tive 4 by Ireland, by directing the 
agent of his extensive estates in the 
county of Down to communicate to the 
clergy of the Established Church his 
desire of undertaking in future the pay- 
ment of tithe composition to which they 
may be entitled from the lands held 
under his lordship in their respective 
parishes, 

Water-spout.—A remarkable water- 
spout was seen by the Thetis packet, on 
ie neat of Tuesday week, during 
its passage from Dublin to Liverpool in 
a heavy gale. The phenomenon was 
completely formed, and, accompanied by 
rain, passed within a mile of the vessel, 
in a direction right against the wind. 


Mr. O'Connell is publishing a series 
of letters to the Irish people. The fol- 
lowing is his plan for redressing the 
grievances of his country. We extract 
it from hia first letter to the people :— 
‘<I propose, then, that there shall be 
formed in each county, city, and lar 
town in Ireland ‘ a Liberal Club,’ 

rincipally for the following purposes :— 

st. To suppress agrarian crimes and 
outrages. 2nd..To suppress, by legal 
means, and to punish by due course of 
law, the members of Orange Lodges, 
and all other Orange criminals, 3rd. 
To procure, by legal and constitutional 
means, the total extinction of tithes, in 
nature aswellas name. 4th. To attend 
to the elective franchise throughout Ire- 
land, so as to secure the return to par- 
liament of “friends to Ireland.” Sth. 
To advance and secure the restoration 
of a domestic legislature to Ireland.” 





Treland—Scolland. 








SCOTLAND, 
The workmen employed in exca’ 


for additional works for the gas com. 


pany at Coldstream, on a spot said to 
ave been formerly part of a burying. 
ground of the Priory of Cistertian nuns 
there, immediately below the surface 
discovered a great number of human 
skeletons, which seem to have been 
buried in the greatest confusion. It is 
a well-known fact that the bodies of 4 
great many persons of note slain in the 
battle of Flodden were brought in carts 
to Coldstream, by order of the Lady 
Abbess, that they might be interred in 
consecrated ground; and there can be 
little doubt that the trench now disco. 
vered contains the remains of those who 
so nobly fought and fell on that memo 
rable day.— Scotsman. 


WALES, 


The “ Eistedfodd” of the present 
year has gone off with great éc/at. The 
** principality” has learnt the national 
interest and importance, as well as the 
pleasantness and enjoyment, of such in. 
stitutions. Braham was in full force; 
and young Parry, the son of him who 
is entitled to be deemed the patriotic 
founder of these bardic and minstrel 
treats, gave much delight to his audi- 
tors by the display of improved musical 
proficiency through his Italian studies. 





By an Act, which received the royal 
assent on the 13th of August, 1834, it 
is enacted that, from the passing of this 
Act, all business appertaining to the 
assessment, application, or management 
of the county stock or rate, or of any 
fund or funds used or applied in aid 
thereof, or contributing thereto, shall 
be done and transacted publicly and im 
open court, at such general or quarter 
sessions, or adjournment thereof, and 
not otherwise—And no order to be 
binding, unless made in open court. 


Returns have been ordered by the 
House of Commons of all the Justices 
of the Peace in England and Wales, and 
their clerks, containing the fullest par- 
ticulars as to their qualification, profes- 
sion, salary, &c., as also of the number 
of licensed victuallers, and a variety of 
information relative to the alteration, 
increase, refusal, &c., of licenses to the 
various public-houses. 





